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Important tofthe effectiveness of any effort to improve educa- 
tion is the base upon which such efforts are constructed. As- 
sessment of educational needs provides one suQh base. It has 
been used in schopls and universities and found {o be a rea- 
sonable approach to targeting on important needs. 

In teaching children and youth, the diagnostic/prescriptive 
process is a powerful and necessary strategy. Needs assess- 
ment is analogous to diagnosis, but is directed toward institu- 
tional^ change rather than individual change. The needs 
assessmeQt/implementation strategy is based on the s^me 
principles as the diagnostic/prescriptive process. 

Needs assessments are effective ways to identify important 
goals as well as to promote wide participation in improving 
programs and practices.' Including teacher?, students, ad- 
ministrators, and parents in early plannijpg efforts assUres a 
greater degree of ownership and commitment so necessary to 
success. ' ■ ^ ' , 

Needs assessment as a basis for institutional improvement is 
not a re^nt approach. Many papers have been writte;rtfbout 
it. Numeroas local and state studies "have been conducted. 
However, each appears to be an Mependent;4h'st-generation 
effort; few studies have relied on previous experience for fan- , 
proving thek approaches. 

The purpose of this dpcument is to stimulate ideas leading 
to more effective rjeeds assessments. It describes and illus- 
trates a wide range of f>ractiqe» and encowages readers to 
build on thfem. The process of ^conducting a needs assessment 

\ • 
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need not be awesome to be effective, tt need not be complex to 
be valid. But, it must be a meaningful effort to all those in- 
volved. Only then will If 'provide the basis for kmgTan^e 
changes' in schools! qcflleges, and' communities through a 
genuine sense of trust and ownership. ' 

The materials which follow have been prepared for distri- 
butign at the 1978 Teacher Cor,p(s N'gtional Training Confer- 
ence and the documents have been planned icJr use at that 
time. However, the real value — andtest-^of the materials v^rill 
follow on throu^ the several stages of^rogram';78 and Pro- 
gram, 79. \ , 
•Teacher Corps has long recognized the rmportance of needs 
ass'essmentto good project planning and management. I know 
Robert Houston, who directed the preparation of this docu* 
ment, will welcome any suggestions Or comWents jvhich you 
might wish to make over the next yeas or so.^ sincerely hope 
the material will be of real value to you,, to j^our colleges in 
your projects, arid to the project itself. - ■ ^ 

\. ' ■ 

J^es P. Steffens^ - , 

* Ch ief, Program Development 

^ (PtTeacher Corps *A 
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Effective needs a^sessmeftts are designed and completed by 
thoughtful people concerned* with impfoving education. They 
do not necessarily need long, involved instruments, comput- 
ers, of complex statistical techniques. Many have been com- 
pleted by Teacher Corps directors and staff with few ifesources 
and with no needs assessmeftt experts on their staff. 

Assessments of educaUonal needs help answer questions 
such as: What are the important goals for this school or col- 
lege? How well are we currently progressing toward these 
goals? What are some strengths we can b\iild on and some 
weaknesses we pan eliminate to facilitate more rapid and effi- 
cient goal attainment? Where should a new project begin in 
improving a cluster of schools and a college? 

Assessing educational needs ,and designing change- 
strategies based on. neteds are conceptually straightforward 
and logical proobses. Unfortunately, needs assessor* fall into 
one or more traris as they implement the system: (al the needs 
assessment inshVimpnts and analyses are too complex; (b) flie 
process becomes' so long and involved that sight is lost of the 
ultimate objective—to improve educational opportunities for 
students; (c) the process is mechanically completed^ using 
someone else's system rather than tailoring a system specif- 
. ically to local needs and demands, instruments are used 
without regard fbr the appropriateness of their purpose, 
scales, or questions; (d) the assessment 'of needs is completed 
just to fulfill a eontractual or managerial requirei^ent, not to 
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become the basis for fuVther aciioij; (e) the process does not 
involve all groups affected by it, with subsequent loss of 
credibility and support. ' . . _ 

This resource guide ♦was written to and for those persons 
*who are initiating asafessments of ediicationaf needs. It in- 
cludes a widaarray o|/ideas, illustrations, and suggestions to 
provide perspective concerning possible ^d, feasible alterna- 
tives. It is a practical guide, not to bfe read from beginning to 
end but t#be used aS a resource in planning and solving 
problems. / 

The volume resulted from an. extensive review of more than 
IIQO ERIC documents, ,100 journal articles, and 200 plans and 
reports ^qn needs assessments. Many promising ideas and 
practictes Were gleaned from that, study and from our own ex- 
periences in completing needs assessments. ' 

Organization. The document is organized into two major 
sections — ^the first section focuses on the process of assessing 
needs while the second section describes models, techniques^, 
and instruYnents that could' support a needs assessment. T 

Section One is coniposed of seven chapters. Chapter One 
discusses the essence of needs assessipent and sets the effort 
in perspective. Chapters Two and Thre^6 outline the crucial 
planning. iprocess for a needs assessment and includeillustra- 
tive charts and procedures for completing one. 

Chapters Four, Five, and Six emphasize the fhree phases of 
needs assessmentsp-^etting go&ls, determining current condH 
tjons, and comparing the results of the two analyses. Cra|>ter 
Sjpven considers implementation strategies which follow the 
needs assessment'. • ; 

The second section of the book includes several useful re- 
sources. A number of conceptual models of nqeds assessment, 
outlined in ChaJ:>ter Eight, can help in deciding vi^hich steps to 
Include. In the macro-design of the needs assessment. Chapter 
Nine describes technique^ for making- decisions and solving 
I>roblems. Many were drawn from futures studies, and some " 
may not be well known to educators. The last chapter includes 
illustrations of formats and variables used in needs assessment 
rnstniments. They will be particularly useful ih determining 
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the approach and fortnat to use in developing or choosing 
instruments.* ' - 

_ P.®5l!?.9^A°" PP^®9Aa*!on . An exterisiye -effort such. a& 
tfiis cWino^^ be completed without the efiforts of many people. 
At^emptmg to identify all of them may result in §ome being 
. missed. To them we exfend our apologies. However, yve wisK 
to express appreciation to and acknowledge the contributions^ 
of several, persons. ' . ' * 

Wifliam Smith, whese^ devotion to the education of children 
and youth and whose vision made this project possible. 

James Steffensen, who provided direction for the project, read 
^n early, version of the document, and was sensitive to im- 
portant needs. 

Caroline Gillin, Lucia-Ami Olmsted, and Beryl Nekpo^ho 
reviewed\th9 manuscript, made a number of suggestions, 
and untangled sever&l tough knots. 

To these Teacher Corps directors, "school administrators, 
and need^ assessment specialists, who read a very rough draft 
of the manuscript and made suggestions vi^hicH Improved it 
considerably. ' 

Keith Acheson, Teacher Corps Director, University of Oregon. 
Richard Bajn, Deaaof Education, Sul Ross State University. 
Fenwick English, pirector. National Center for the hnprove- 
. ment of Learning,. American Association of, School Ad- 
- ministrators'. ^ 

Robert Evans, Teacher Corps Director, Syj^cuse University. 
Eugene Georg^, Teacher Corps Director, University of South 
Carolina. 

John Hansen, Teacher Corps Director, Florida State Univer- 
sity. . ' 

Thomas Hewitt, teacher Corps Director, Kansas State Univer- 
sity, f 

Herbert Hite, Teaclier Corps Director, Western Washington 

University. ^ . . 

Barry Jaimef , Tea.cher Corps Staff, jf^lorWa State University. 
Roger Kau^iuuii Pirector, Center fpr Education Development 

aij^d Evaluation, Florida State Uriiversity. * 
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1 ' 

Suzanne KinH^er, Teacher Corps Director, University 
Florida. ' • 

John MaslLTrofeasctf of Mucation. O Univeisity^ -. 

LaMar Miller, Teacher Qbrps Director, New York University. 
Lee Morris, flxecutiye Secretary, Southwest Teacher Corps 
Netyvork. ' . 

Thomas Naget Tfeachec (^t)rps Dh-ector, Sari Diego State Uni- 
versity.' " ♦ " 

Charles Nelson, Deputy Superintendent, Houston Ind^p^n- 
" den,t School District. « , . ' • * ' ^ 
Rita Richey, Teacher tlorps Directior, Wayne State University. 
Julia Roberts, Program Development Specialist, Western 

Kentucky University. 
Porter Troutman, Teacher -Corps Director, University of 

Nevada/Las. Vegas. * 
Roger'Wilson, Xeacher Corps Director, Northern Arizona Slate 

University. . ' 
Elaine Witty, Chairperson of Elementary Education, Norfolk 

State University. " ' '. t 

Peggy Caravantes read copy and edited the manuscript. 
Lynn Reyes, who typed tHe first draft of the manuscript, is 
more than a typist. She exemplifies Teaqher Corps ideals in 
her conuDetehce and humanness. 

Floyd Waterman, Center for Urban Education^, published* 
the manuscript, making arrangements and effectively ad- 
ministering the process with impossible deadlines,, which, as 
usual, he met. Joan M. Krager designed the format for the. 
book. Paul Mills translate.d an idea into acover design. Jerome 
Freiberg was always available and, anticipated many of our 
needs for support resources. 

Finally, to the following persons (listed alphabetically) who 
responded to a call from James Steffensen for illustrative 
needs assessment instruments and reports, th& author^ are 
most grataful. | 

» 

Sharon Arthur, Franklin Local School District/Ohio UhivQr- 
' sity, Teacher Corps Project. • ' 
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Warren Ashley, Mountain View School* Difetrict/California 
State University/FuMerton, Teacher Corps Project' - ' 

-- Elaine Athag^^ChicagajQard of Education/N^rth western Uni- 

versilty, Teacher Corps Project: . . ' . 

Richard Bents, St. Paul Public Schools/University of Min-, 
, nesotat Teacher Col-ps Prdject. 

Alfred H. Bh>e^r, Jackson Courttv PubHc Schools/Western 

Carolina University, Teacher Co^ps Project. 
Charles H. Bowers. Baltimore City Public Schools/Morgan 
State University, Teacher Corps Project. 
^ (George Brent, Camden Public Schools/Glas'sboro State Col- 
lege, Teacher Corps Project. • 
Carlton Brown, Portsmouth School District/University of New 
Hampshire, Teacher Corps Project. 
' Darrel bUncan, PortlanjI Public Schools/Portland State Uni- 
versity, Teacher Corps Project. ^ ' . 
Robert C. Eicher, Laramie County School District/University 

of Wyoming, T0acher Corps Project. 
John A. Ether, SchenecfSdy School District/atate University of 

New York/Albany, teacher Corps Project. 
Roberf L. Evans, Syracuse City School District/Syracuse Unir 

versity. Teacher Co^ps Projectv^ \\ 
Ralph Farrow, Portland Public Schools/tortiand State Uni- . 

versity. Teacher Corps Project. ; \ 

Luan H. Ferrin, Ogden-^City SchoolsAVeber State College. 
.Teacher Corps Project. ^ ^ " 
» John Haiwen, Leon County School District/Florida State Uni- 
versity, Teacher Corps Project. ' / ■ - " 
Joan Harms, Hawaii State Dept. of Education/University of , 
\ Hawaii, Teacher Corps Project. 
•Tbomaa Hewitt, Pottawatomie West -Unified School District 

#323/Kansas State University, Teacher Corps Project. 
Herbert Hite, Arlington Middle School DistrictyWestern 

Washington University, Teacher Corps Projept^ 
Lawrence J. Killian, Community School District #5/New 
Careers Training Laboratory, Teacher torps Project. 
i^n L. Kroiuiwiti: Colnmunity School District #18/New 
York UniveBM^rfJCeacher Corps Project. 
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Sajca Knill St. Louft Public Schools/St: Louis University, 

Teacher Corps Project, 
l a mt w M . L af fey , Ch i c a go P4ibfic-School$/]RooseveU4Jn^versity^- 

Teacher Corps Project. ,* . ^ , 
Earl Leggette, Jackson Public Schools/Jaclcson ^State Univerv 

sity, Teacher Corps Proj^ct. 
Xinda Lentz, McDowell.County Board of Educatibn/W^st Vir- 

gihra College of Graduate Studies, Teacher Corps Project.. V 
William Licata, Buffalo Public -Schools/State University 

pollege/Buffalo, Teacher Corps Project. . ' „ 

Henry Luccock, Hartford Pul^H^Schools/The University of 

Hartford, Teacher Corps Projee? 
Glenn McGlathey, Jefferson County Public Schools/University 

*of Cplorado/Denver, Teacher Corps Project. * . 
Mary Elizabeth MaxweA, Arlington Trinity Teacher CpiTas 

Project/Trinity College MAT Program. ' 
Irene Mehnert, Old Town Schools/University of Maine/Orono, 

Teacher Corps Project. * • 
Yvonne B. M[|ller, Norfolk Public Schools/Norfolk State Col- 
• lege, Teacher-Corps Project. ' 
D. B. Murphy, University, of Alaska Northern Reg'ionyAlaska 

State D^partpient of Education, Teacher Corps Project. 
V Barbara Neal, Litt|» Rock Public Schools/Univfersity of Central 

Arkansas, Teacher Corpf Project, 
peorge Oetinger III, Leupp Boarding School/Northern 

Arizona ,3iate University, Taacher Corps Projecjt. 
Lilliak Rqmos, Catholic University of Puerto Rico/Department 

of Instruction, Teacher Corps Project. 
Julia Robert, Bowling Green independent SchoolsA/Vestern 

Kentucky University ,vTeacher Corps Project. 
John F. Sharp, Indiana Girls School/Indiana' University, 

Teacher Corps Project. . 
(Deiinis Shuey, Keystone Central School Distrjpt/Pennsylvania 

State Uni versify. Teacher Corps J^roject. 
Alice B. Smith, Nachitoches Parish School Board/Gramjjling 

State Universityy Teachqr porps Project. \ 
Gaye Stewiurt Atlanta Public Schools/University gf Georgia, 

Teacher Corps Project. " / 
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Thomas Treacy^ Delaware County Intermediate Unit #25/' 

Villanova University, Teacijer Corps Project.- ' 
Ana C. Velez. Department 6f Instruc tion, State Deparfcnent of 
^Tijerto Rico, Teacher Corps Project. 

fi^oiMS Venegas, Colorado Springs District No. 11/University 

^ of Southern Colorado/Piieblo, Teacher Corps Project. 

Bruce Walker, MemjJhis City Schools/Memphis *State Univer- 
sity, Teacher Corps Project. / 

Dennis Weems, Lame Deer Public Schools/Eastern Montana 
CcAlege, Teacfier Corps Project. 

Elmer E. Wells^ Colotad(j(6prings District No. ll/UniversTf^Nf 
Soutfiern Colorado/Pueblo, Teacher Corps Project. 

John Williams, San Diego Unified School -District/San Diego 
State University, Teacher Corps Project. 

Thomas E. Wolf, WorcheSter filiiblic Schools/University c^f 
Massachusetts, Teacher Corps Project. . 

Completing a valid, sharply focused needs assessment is an 
educationally satisfying experience. Rooted in the same phi- 
losophy as diagnostfc/prescriptive ^ducattonal approaches, 
needs assessments lead to more effective programs. Many cre-^ 
ative educators have completed excellent needs assessments 
studies. Because the purpose of this book is to sup|!lrbrt your 
efforts, itis^dedicatedlo ybu, our readers, who make a differ- 
ence in Aiherican education. 



The Authors 
jtine 15» 1978 
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Defining the Concept of Needs Assessment 



Remember the story of the Boy Scout who took a little old lady 
across the street? It seems she did not nfeed to cross the street, 
but he* ''helped" her'anyway, much to her distress. Unfprtu- 
nat&ly, Tar too many educational activities haf w ih e same re- 
sult. ^ 

Without consideration for the/broader perspective or the 
specific needs of clients (students), plans are made and actions 
undertaken. Like the Scout, the motivation (a good deed for 
the day) may have high purpose and ideals; but if the motiva- 
tion is not supportive of the needs of clients (little old Iddies 
o'n street corners or students in-schools), such actions may%e 
couYiterproductive. . 

A needs assessment is a v^ay to target the important ele- 
ments that can improve the education of learners. It helps 
educators focus on real needs of clients, not on other extrane- 
ous factors. It also provides a basis for evaluMing the effec- 
tiveness oi subsequent actions. ^ 

- The Concept and Rationale ( 1 

Need is deBned as the difference betwe^j^ot i« and what 
should be, as shown in Exhibit 1. ^ 

,To det^mine needs, present conditionsWa compared with 
goalis. This definition of needs will be referred to thrpughout 
this yolume and will be graphically repeated at various times. 
A description of needs assessment was included in a docu- 
ment relating to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA): , 
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Exhibit 1 : Need^ Assessment Algdrftfim 
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In, its simplest form, a needs assessment is an attempt to (de- 
, termine the differential between the needs of children (desirable 

attitudes, behaviors and skills) as* agreed u^on by parents and 
staff, and tRe extent to which these needs have been met (present 
attitude, behaviors, and skills) as evidenced by various available 
data. It is thus determined which of the unmet needs will be 
addressed by the program. 

A study is made to determine what environmental charac-» 
teristics would help meet the needs and those which would 
inhibit. A decision is made as to which environmental factors 
will be incorpprated into the prdgram. 

A Study which inches identification and comparison of 
goals and present conditions is called a Needs Assessment. It 
is a systematic attempt to explicitly define the relevant factors, 
to collect objective data on those factors, and to make deci- 
sions based on results of data analysis. 

The rationale for needs. assessment is the basic tenet that 
ed\ic(i\\on exists io serve the.need« o/ students and com- 
munities. According to Kuuskraa (1971), "Needs assessment is 
the first, basic cornerstone of educational planning, (provid- 
ing) essential information on tli^ student educational and de- 
velopmental problem areas most in need of attention." He also" 
lists several outcomes which can make an assessment worth- 
while. For example, a needs assessment can help decision- 
makers T 

1. Determine whether or how well the students of the schoql are acquir- 
ing the skills^ knowledge, and attitudes proposed by the school's edu- 
cational goals. ^ 

2. Identify students who are not achieving either up to a giv6n grade level 
or up to their.potential. i . , ^ 

3. Probe further into the underlying reasons^ that a child is not achieving 
with respect to an educational or developmental goal. 
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. ^ 4.^ Decide whiit type of child-centered compensatory educational program 
is needed, whether an existing progrart should be n^odified^^pr elhni- 
nated and hbW^effective an educational prograi\i should Ji>e for meeting 
^ theTieejis of disadvantift^edxhtfdren. - ^ 

5. Provide student developmental, ne^ and performance data for use in 
other community agencies respo^ibl^ for |efving disadvantaged, 

6. Use more effectively Ihei^ educational resAwces not only to serve dis- 
advantaged but to develop children throughAt an entireichool system 
(Kuuskraa. 1971). I 1 % 



The purpose of a needs assessment is to provide direction 
for implementation efforts. In this, it is similar to diagnosis in 
the diagnostic/prescriptive process. Needs Asses^ent^ 
implementation is concerned with institutional change while^ 
diagnostic/prescriptive proceslses are employed with indi- 
viduQl learners: The target ad«i|e,^ce is different, but the 
theoretical constructs are similar. 

Describing the benefits of a comprehensive needs assess- 
ment, Berrie (1976.i|). 12) wrote. "Perhaps the most valuable 
outcomes are (1) the conmiunication that it encouragQS among 
educators, community members and students and (2) the 
identification of what is occurring iit the schools which, in 
turn, identi^es the gaps in educatiopal outcomes and pro- 
cesses." ^ 

Two Vignettes . . ♦ 

Needs assessment is a useful and viable approach to im- 
proving school programs. Some needs assessments are rela- 
tively simple and straightforward whil^^hers are more com- 
plex. Two vignettes illustrate the cbiicept in action. 

ProiecUBased Vignette. The Tedcher Corps project had just 
been funded in a rural West Texfw^community. Its proposal, 

, submitted five months^earlier. had been concerned with the 
education of Spanish-speaking migrant children. Because 
their parents followed the crops, these children were absent 
from sc)iool several months each year. Combined with the 
barrier of and thfe lack of emphasis on schooling iir the home^ 
th« absences caused the children to do poprly in school,, to fail 

/ grades, and to drop out of school as soon ad legally possible. 
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- All of these factors were generally known by school offipials 
and were confirmed by the sch^l district's records. Statistics 
on these students formed the. B^is for a general needs state* 
nient in the Teacher Corps proposal and for a tentative list of 
activities to be undertaken should the project be funded. Ac- 
tions were contingent upon a successful proposal. 

Once the project was funded and a staff employed, the first 
phase of the project began. The project director was commit- 
ted to imprpving the achievement of migrant children, to wide 
input and decisioning from community and educational per- 
sons, and to basing actions on" valid evidence. The primary 
question was wliere to begin? 

First, a planning meeting was held involving the school 
superintendent, the Dean of Education from the Teacher Corps 
prqject-sponsoring university, the chair of the Community 
Actioa Committee, the principals of three schools involved in 
the project, and representative teachers from each school. The 
meeting lasted three hours and these decisions w^e made: 

1. The project proposal was accepted as the basis for action with sub- 
3equent efforts designed to identify needs more specifically and to 
delineate plans more adequately. 

2. One full day of the preschool conference was designated to be devoted 
to identifying specific goals in the^ree schools, : 

* 3 The director, principals, and teachers were formed into a planning 
committee for the daylong needs assessment session. 
1 4. The College of Education named faculty membert; from each depart- 
mefit to assess ^needs of teachers workiil^ with migrant children. 
5. Parents from the three schools were to be invited to participate in a 

portion of the pre-school conference activities. 
6 Students were to be released on October 10 so that student representa- 
tives, teachers, and parents could follow up the August preschool 
workshop. 

7. The planning committee was scheduled to meet again in September to 
review August results and to function as a steering committee for needs 
assessment. ^ " 

Subsequent^actions w^e related to these plans. The sub- 
committee planned the preschool inservice day which in- 
cluded (1) a group process activity in which teachers de- 
scribed their aspirations for the coming school' year; (2) a ses- 
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♦ Sibn in which teachers described their perceptions of the 
^ problem^* facing the teaching staff, administrators, and com- 

?^yii»ty;i3] a j^riefint^l the di^^^ the Teachftr Corps 

project, including an invitation for teacher involvement; ii) an 
exercise- in which groups of participants completed a Force 
Field Analysis* to describe how factors for and against the 
goal of helping migrant cl^ldren could be guided to help at- 
tain better education for all students; (5) a Fishbowl* exercise 
in which a representative from each ^oup discussed the 
problem and probable solutions while other participants ob- 
served. During the Fishbowl, recorders kept charts to show 
"Further Information We Need" and "Ideas for Improvement." 
The session concluded with (6) small group discussions about 
plans for activities to be completed prior to The October meet- 
ing; (7) the superintendent's praising the progress that had 
been made and challenging all of those present to make these 
goals a major priority for the coming school year.' 

The August meeting led to teacher visitations in student 
homes, invitations by community representatives and the 
local priest for parei^i/tb attend a discussion of some of the 
identified problems, discussions of the problems with selected 
students, analysis of attendance data by the district's instruc- 
tional office, and administration of a diagnostic test. . 

These activities were specifically designed to ansWer the 
questions: (1) What goals do we advocate for this year and for 
the next five years? (2) What are current conditions with re- 
spect to these goals? 

As the data began to accumulate, several pourses of action 
became clear, and the power of a valid needs assessment be- 
came evident. Plans for action were made and implemented. 
Continual assessment of the implementation provided further 
refinement of the process. • , ' - 

, Another. perspective of needs assessment is illustrated in 
this second vignette. ^ 

School District-Based .Vignette. Contrary to usual practice, 
the Director* of Research in a large urban district did not wait 



*S«e Chflpt«l||for descriptions of a Force Field Anal^rsis and the FUhbowl exercise/ 
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for 'an ag^intment, knowing the Superintendent of .Schools 
would w#t an immediate" rpeeting. Thp resuhs of achieve:^ 
ment tests adfliinisteced tJA^o 

had just b^en analyzed, and the results were devastating! 

For several years, achievement had been declining in the 
district; but in the previous twp years, scores had appeared to 
stabilize. Educators hoped that a trend toward higher 
achievement was beginning. Howevei^^ current test resiSlts 
shattered that illusion. Mathematics achievement was' at'an 
all-time low. When. compared with national norrtis, the sixth 
grade students were at the twenty-fifth percentile and third 
grade students at the t\%enty-eigltth percentile. These 
district-wide averag,es obscured the wide range qf achieve- 
ment artiong the schooljS*— from a lovi^ av§rajge of eighth per- 
centile for an inner-city elementary school to a high seventy- 
fifth percentile for a suburban school. 

Test resuLts^^Ia? spotli^hte]} a heed— one that required 
careful and^systematiq' attention now. The issue was what'^o 
do next. Louuichtevement was g^spy^pfom—dn indicator, not 
tj^ cause oflke problem. Scliool professionals wantfed dat»6n 
iBprovin^ matherpatics achievemefttSThus began a peedst as- 
sessment which focused on improving that aphievement. 
Spme of the steps taken in the^process of assessing needs are 
listed below: - . , ' ^ 

1. A content analysis was made of the questions fetudents most ofton 
missed on the achievemept Jtests. 4 v * v / ' , \:- 

2. Teachers were asked when they taught 'ma^hematicsvMw much' time 
they devotdi to the subject, what their own professional backgrounds 

, in mafhematics edudation ^Were (pa^tiquiariy the diagnostic/ 
prescriptive process), ai^d what, t^ieir hiif^che^ about causes for low 
achievement weri&. ' . - i" ^ 

3. A content analysis was made of the mathematiGs textbook^ usoji in'the 
. school district. - ■ , ^'^ * 

i 4. Parents were involved in a series of grpup meetings and in ihdividual 
, reactionnaires about theijr pe|fceJ)tion of. school outcomes (results) and 
processes^ home study habits of theif children, and wqys parents could 
assists ' * .. <^ . • . ' V 

5. Students* in a 5€uriBs of op^n discussions, suggested reasons for J^eir 
not doing better"^ in mathematics and ways, iiiey could'tmprqve. 

6. School and distript-wide task forces were organiied to glean these data 
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and to suggest ways to iipprov^jnathematics achievement. 
" 7. ^n analysis was made of how mathematics could be useful iif helping 
learners to survive and to contribute outside of school ■ , 

A eemprehensffve phnr of Bctrun was- tn^tttuted. Suppler- 
mentary textbooks were purchased and placed in schools. A 
team of teachers developed special materials based on inter- 
ests and needs students had identified during their (^iscussioa 
-ses4ions. Areas of weakness identified by the tests' were 
strengthened, with additional instruction. A nearby university 
presented a tailored inservice program for teachers on the? 
diagnostic/prescriptive process in niathematics. The 'cur- 
riculum was reorganized to aUow an additional ten minutes 
each day for personal improvement. Criterion-referenced tests 
were instituted to determine student progress toward new 
achievement standards. Upecial teachers were assigned to 
work with low-achieving students while counselors were 
trained to help these students improve their self-concepts. 

These vignettes illustrate the power of needs assessments: ^ 

^. Improvement programs focus on real needs. '" ' 

2. Needs are more specifically delineated through sys- 
. tematic'datq^ collection processes. 

3. Coiiaboratidn among pro/essionai educators, students, 
and community Jeads to stronger commitment to change. 

4. Needs assessment is not a one-time process but a series 
• of adtivities ledding to greater definition of goals and 

current conditions. 

5. A wide range of strategies may be instituted once the 
specific needs are identified. • 

The in^^tus for beginning a needs assessment may be a 
problem, such as low achievement scores in mathematics, 
drugs sold to high school students, racial tensidn leading to a*^^'^ 
confrontation at a baj^Hetball ganie, high dropout rate, 
student-expressed <:oncerns , about irrelevtmt curriculum, or 
p^ge of minimum competency legislation. Other needs as- 
sessments result from a sensitive staff which decides to im- 
pnove the school or college. Other» result from a new school 
superintendent or principal, a new dean of education, the 
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closing a school, a new state or federal law (such as P. 
94-142 that requires certain benefit? for exceptional/handt- 
capped students), or increased, involvement of the teachers* 

^ "BssDctattDn: ' " 

• Wide Application 

Some assessments of n^eds have related to a total school 
district; others, to a single school or classroom jn a particular 
" buildings Some have been general needs assessments which 
dealt with a broad unfocused range of potential aieas for im- 
provement or accomplishment; others have been targeted* on 
specific areas of need. 

Needs assessments are useful to Colleges of Education and 
other educational institutk)ns as well as to schools.* In col- 
leges of educatioii, needs have fobused on a spedfic problem 
(migrant children), a program (undergraduate education), a 
department (Curriculum and Instruction), or the entire college 
(typically called a mission study and often tied to accredita- 
tion visits). Indeed, projects, such as Teacher Corps that relate 
school andi college change efforts, ar^ conceptually obligated 
^ iQ assess the needs of each institution and their inter- 
institutional relations. The breacUh-and the area for consider- . 
ation'vary widely; however, the approach.'tfsed in assessing 
needs involves' similar processes and systems. 

In the first vignette, the school was concerned with the edu- 
cation of its Spanish-speaking migrant children. The College 
^ of Education, working with the district, decided to use this 
. concern as an opportunity to analyze and improve its .teacher 
' preparation programs. 

A survey of school districts within twenty-five miles of the 
university fbune that twelve percent of the students were' 
Spanish-speaking and three percent were children of migrant 
famines. Twenty-nine percent of the college graduates were 
- assigned to tisach these children. Using these dat& as motiva- 
tiohy the Dean and the Teacher Corps director initiated a study 



*For two dcfcripriona, lae Murphy and Martin (1977) and Morgan and 
Fdidman(l977}. 
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of the undergraduate and graduate curricula.' Each department 
examined its requirements and the content of its courses for 
relevance. Fifteen graduates were invited to a half-day work- 
shop on the pr6gran\. Faculty visited the l eacher Corps pro)- 
ect site Schools, interviewed children and teachers, ancf be- 
cai»e acquainted with conditions and expectations. 

The first goal of the college faculty was "tq develop a pro- 
gram that would prepare teachers to work more effectively 
with Spanish-spe€iking migrant students." As the study pro- 
gressed, this goal was translated into more specific objectives 
related to adolescent growth and development, instructional 
. strategies in secondary reading, Studies of motivation and 
change processes, bilingual education, and Spanish. 

The needs fitsessment at the college was broadened from its 
narrow focus oh three schools, migrant children, and inservice 
educatidn to include both graduate and undergraduate pro- ' 
grams which emphasized education for children with prob- 
lems. It led to ihsefvice education for college faculty, a regular 
series of interactions with practicing te&chers, and vitainew * 
professional education pr^ograms. 

Al^ of this was accomplished because the college's admin- 
istration and faculty took the opportunity to reexamine cur- 
rent practices and'outcomes through a. needs assessment.' Re- 
quired for 'this process was comm'ltment of time, energy, and 
resources^ While the beginning was rather modest, the ^ 
changes were impressive within a two-y^ ar period. 



Systemic processes and change strategies incorporate three 
subjects or targets of the needs assessment: 

1. Attitudes, persp«otives, values, and boHavidr of people who are con- 
cerned with education. 



3. QrgtnizatioiMl andcommunications structures within which the edii- 
cttional programs opnate (Houston, 1972). 



Subjects and Contexts of Nee<l$ Assessments 



Subjects of Needs Assessments 
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The first target, peopie, is the most important one and the 
ultimate goal fbr change processes which proceed from the 
needs assessments: Three classes of people are typically in- 
duded i^i needs assessments; (a)^ studetrts in all educational 
institutions; (b) educational personnel, including teachers, 
aides, administrators, and auxiliary or support staff; and. (c) 
V community members, including parents and others, Each of 
these groups becdmes not only the object of the needs assess- 
ment (What are their goals, needs, present status?) but also a 
source of data (What can each contribute to hn understanding 
of the system needs?J 

The second target, programs, primarily includes the in- 
structional programs related to people. These include (1) cur- 
riculum and instructional strategies for sc^feqj students, (2) 
inservice and continuing education programs for educational 
pei^sonnel, and (3) educational opportunities for adults (e.g., 
an auto mechanics class for wonien, conversational Spanish, 
'stained glass sculpture, high school equivalency programs for 
non-graduates, and citizenship classes for naturialized U.S. 
citizens). In*heeds assessments,- each of these program areas is 
considered - in terms of its current status, goals of an ideal 
system, and potential priority areas for improvement. 

The third target of needs assessments is the organization, 
communication, and governance structures of which the 
schools are a part. Some school settings are organized into 
classes, grades, or instructional groups. For part of the day, 
students may be in large groups and at other times in small 
tuterial settings. They may be assigned to content specialists 
^and may relate to fjive or more teachers each day, be in self- 
contained classroom at all times, or spend part of the day with 
special resource teachers. The combinations and permutations 
of organizational structures have resulted in myriad practices 
in schools. 

Equally diverse and coniplex is the organization of school 
personnel. The methods of assigning teachers and the nuhber 
and variety of teacl\ers have ind'eased in the past decade; so 
too have the nuinber of support persons— both in a school and 
in the central office. ^ 
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While the governance structures of schools have remained 
e^seiltially the same (with local boards of education), inter- 
mediate school units, siich as county school districts and re- 

glQnfll 80rViC6 CQntftr S- O ftnftmHv K avti inr^rg^aamA i n o^^^^.c 

power, and potential f^r delivering useful educational ser- 
vices. State and federal.i,teducation agencies have also ex- 
panded their organizations and theij influence on local pro- 
grams. 

Since schools are not isolated institutions biit are interre- 
lated with other institutions in the areft. these institutions may 
also need to be considered in the needs assessment. They in- 
clude such groups as neighborhood property owners' associa- 
tions, businesses, and" governmental social agencies as .well as 
those groups with direct contact with schools, such as 
parent-teacher organizations. Professional organizations and 
their goals and programs also affect the programs and prac- 
tices in schools. 

Because of the number of institutions involved in education. . 
the assessment of the organizatfon, communication, and gov- 
ern^ce structjire must take into account interactions that are 
intraschool, intersphooJ. and between schools and other in- 
stitutions. These relationships ard often obscure, even though- 
organizational charts show clearly defined bo*xes and author- 
ity lines. Infornai channels*, particularly in commu idation, are 
often as powerful as formal ones. Since points of contact be- 
tween institutions are often places where ft-iction'is likely to 
opcur, they should be considered carefully. 

While focusing on the school comtext, this, analysis is 
equally appropriate for colleges and universities. The fierijdns . 
involved include stxidents.and educational personndl; prb- 
grams are related to preservice and inservice developjoient 
educational perspnnelX anjjl theb- organization, communica- 
tion, and governance smicfures are the object of anH context 
for needs assessments and chang.e strategies. Sii^'ilariy, 
community-orientfiid needs assessments teaiget on people, pro- 
grams, and organiza|ipns. ^ \ . 
' The thrfee targets of needs assessments arp not uniformly 
considered in each phase of the study. Exhibit 2 i^jEm'exten- 
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Exhibit 2; Extended^ Algorithm Fcf Needs Identification 
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sion of the needs assessment algorithm previously preserrte^^ 
It has been modified to accciunt for the differential treatment of 
the three targets, \ ^ 

^ince the education of students is the fundamental purpose 
for schools a;id colleges, only this target, is considered in 
specifying the goals ,to be achieved. Hovirever, all three targets 
(people, programs, and organizations) are considered. in ^sses- 
sing[ current conditions. For example, in the second vignette, 
the stfhool district \vith low achievement could have as ajgoal: 
"to increase student reading achievement," but it would not 
havQ as gpals: **to a4d new* reading teachers to secondary 
schools," "to provide inservice education for teachers, V or "to 
supplement .instruction \with additional reading textbook^.". 
These are not related to student chaAge. 

The distinction between goals related to students and goals, . 
related to ot^^er targets is an extremely important one. Too 
many needs assessments fail to distinguish between causes^ 
and symptoms; focusing only on student goals helpsVnaiqtain 
this dlstincti6n. v * - 

All too often data are obtained about the symptoms of prob- 
lems but neglect the* underlying causes. For example, one . 
sqhool sjsisteni studied its dropout problem by assessing itr 
absentf^eism, repeated failuiceSi and grades as reported in p^ 
manent record^files. While these iMy be indicators of studMts 
who will drop Qut of school at ab early age, they are only 
symptoms, not the causes for the dropout. The latter requires 
the school to assess such factors as* needs of individuals who ' 
are potential dropouts, relevance of the school program,, and 
reUtiqnships of school to otfier parts of the communi^. A 
carefully formulated i&nd documented needs asaessment pro- 
vi4e8 information that enables the development of irelevant 
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program activities and pribl-ities, demonstrating a direct re- 
lationship between identified causes and proposed solutions. 

Contexts for Needs j\ss essme nts . ._ :. . 

Educatfonal needs assessments typically involve three ty|)es 
of institutions: (1) a sdhool distric^ a school or group of related 
schools, or a department or grade-level within a school; (2) a 
college or university concerned with teacher education; and 
(3) the communityfiesi in which the schools are located, fn 
each, people, prbgrams, and organization are considered. Ex- 
hibit 3 Hlustrates the .interaction of the three targets of needs 
, assessments and the three contexts. , - . 



Exhibit :i: Interaction of Contexts 
and Targets of Needs Assessment 
• . — ^.t- ^_ 
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Each I intersection (^) of a target and a . context of a needs 
assessnient represents an area of study. As the system is con- 
ceptualized, each of these nine target/context areas can be con- 
sidered in isolation as weir as in interaction with all the 
others, pealing with- any one of them, hawever, is likely to 
affect tl^e others. This is particularly true when a cluster, of 
8chool&|va college, pnd a community team jointly make 
ch^esjin their progratas. Needs assessments at the college, 
for exara^ple, affect those being conducted in. the schools and 
should bb conceptually related, likewise, school efforts affect 
the comihunity and other colleges. 

1 ■ ■ K . 
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Slaves of Needs Assessment 

Application of the concept of needs assessment leads to sev- 
f ^eral basic sta&es in its implementatiQa, The ilLteraGtiQli of each 
stage with the targets of the process is ill(istrate,d in Exhibit 4. 
After needs are assessed, objectives and strategies for meeting 
these heeds are developed and implemented, then evaluated 
and revised as necessary. Since the targets are interrelated, 
they are considered ini every stage with the exception of Stage 
^ One, Goal Formation, ^ 

Three phases of the change process are illustrated in Exhibit 
4, Assess Needs, Develop and Implement, and Evaluate and 

Exhibit 4: Needs Assessment Stages 
within Systemic Change Process 
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Revise. This book is concerned only with the first phase- 
Assess Needs. This basic- phase leads to actions in the other 
two. Within each of these phases is an embedded process loop. 
Needs assessments are planned, implemented, assessed, and 
revised on the basis of feedback. p^veJopment and irti-* 
^ plementation of recommendations derived from the needs as- 
sessment also.foUows the same steps. Plans are, made for de- 
velopment of resources and implementation of processes; 
these Me implemented, tested for effei^tiveness, a^d revised. 
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1 . Cioal Formation 

2. Data Collection on 
Current Conditions 

I. Needs Analysis 

4. Objectives Specified 
That Are Based onU 

-* Priority Needs ^ 

5. Strategy Development 

6. Program Implementation 

7. Program fa/aluatk)n' 

8. Revision 
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■ Evaluation processes and instruments are also planned, im- 
plemented, assessed, and revised. • 

- .- Exhibit 5.:>!i)C£Si Loop for Needs.. Asses$ment - - :. 

Plan^MM— Implement m i Assess Programs 



Revise 




These process loops encourage refinementW the procedures' 
and the instruments being used in the change process. Thft £ 
important to a project designed to bring aboutlcliange. J 

Needs assessments that attempt to identify all needs or areas 
for improvement are likely to be unsuccessful. Sudh com- 
prehensive changes require a Ipng" process of identification 
without apparefft progress being n?ade; they result in a nega- 
tive view of schools; and they tend to inhibit rather than 
facilitate progress. 

The' needs assessment should lead to a series of change- 
process goals that are delineated in ever-increasing specif- 
icity. In the beginning of successful change efforts, quick and 
positive changes are vital. Readily implementable gains stim- 
ulate the overall effort. While a series of stages is described 
herein, it should be noted that they are neither Ifnear nor 
singular. They tend to |)6 cyclical, leading back toward recon- 
ceptuaiization and refinement of needs and strategies but with 
an almost infinite number of smaller refinements based on 
feedback from analysis of the system. Further, the more effec- 
tive systems involve multiple levels of needs identification- 
some directed toward short-range objectives; others dealing 
with more perpasive needs or involving mc^e complex and 
long-range strategies. 

Criteria for Evaluating the Needs Assessment Process 

An early decision concerning needs assessments relates to . 
the qualitative assessment of the process itself. Several sets of 
criteria provide models for those charged with this responsi- 
bility. Kuuskraa (1971) stated the basic criterion in these 
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words: "The needs sEssessfhent approach must meet one acid 
test: it must provide sound/useable information on which to 
base program development and pJanning." 

Beiisoii, Croft Hnd 1H>rbfeTtson (1973, p; 1} focused dh tTie 
procedures to be employed as well as on the outcome: 

■i, 

Needs assessment, to be of value to a school community, must 
not be so obtrusive and challenging by its nature that it intimi- 
^- datps the potential user. It must be analogous to a snapshot pic- 

ture: it must be expeditiously obtained and clear in its image. 
Similarly, a needs assessment process should be accomplished^ ^ 
writhin a reasonable period of time, yet accurately portray its 
findings. ^ ' 

Kaufman\l972, p. 29) listed three criteria which charac- 
terize needs assessment systems. They were concerned with 
the validity of the processes used relative to the desired out- * 
comes: 

1. The data must represent the actual world .of learners and related 
people, both as it exists row and as it will, could, and should e\i8t in 
the future. ^ . 

2. No needs determination is final and coipplete; we must realize that any 
statement of needs is in fact tentative, and we should constantly ques- 
tion the validity of our needs statements. 

3. The discrepancies shoulc| be identified iii terms of products or actual 
behaviors (finds), not in terms of processes (or means).* . 

The needs assessment guideljhes promulgated in Exhibit 6 
provide a viableset of criteria. If applied to university pro- 
grams, some mcplfication would need to be made. 

Exhibit 6t Evaluation Guidelines for Needs Assessment 

Source; FdiTcationdl Systems Associ^, 1972 



1 . The needs assessment strategy should conform to the following considerations 

about planning, management, and resources of local education agency. 
^ a) Are the (personnel involved in the program knowledgeable about evalua- 
tion, systemy design, survey research, statistics and management theory, 
sampling and data-processing techniques? 

A ..... " 



*Roger A. Kaufmtn. EducQtional System PJanning. © 1972» p. 29, Reprinted by. 
paontssion of Prentice-Hdl? Inc.. Englewood Clifft. New Jersey. * 
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^i^ry^'T' [""Ot!^" ^"^^ '° ^^"^'^'V accomplish comprehen-* 
iive educational needs assessment? . 'prt^nen 

c) Has there been community-wide involvemeni in the pfenning? . 
e aZ T t '"^""""''^a^" ■responsib.hty clearly established? 

^. iTie Strategy used should meet .the following cHteria 

c^onl/'oZ'"'.r'J«''' °' educaoona/ needs assessment de^,ne an edu- 

b) Dc^^s the assessment strategy include both long- and short-range objec- 

c) Does the strategy. include specfic actmves which havebeen designed to^ 
achieve each obi^tive included in ,the strategy? ^ 

e h'ISe 'st;!.r'';"''"^r ^ ''""^ accomplishing each activity? 
e/ementr " ' ^"^'^^^'^^^ ^° insider all the re jred 

f) ^reswdent learning goals establisherf^for the pt.rpose of determining chil- 

dren s needs through the educational needs assessment? ^ 
8) Are the student learning goals behavior^lly stated and representative of 
cognmve.a//ecf,ve. and psychomotor learning? sentat.ve of 

o6,l^t,ve^'"' '"'f ^^^'"^^ '"^'^^ 

" l^nirJioht'rH'' "^'"f ^''^ ^^out studenl 

learning objectives into three categories: \ 

'* P^^'^f**^' «^ thecommun,ty (including business and industry), edu-" 
' ^.ZZ^''"^'''' '° ^^'-^^^ '-^-nce of 

^relevant ctemograph/c dat^ ^bout the learner 

k)'^Jl^h """^""""8 ^^^^''^^ P"^P°rt to)? 

I) '"""""^'"8 "^^"^^'^'V copsistently)? 

') Does |he needs assessment strategy include provisions foj cdllectinR ao- 
pmpriate information on specific sub-populations? .^*'"«^»'"8 ^p- 

"'^a^:b^lTcu::^en^ '° ^''^'^ '''' ^'^ 

an data tonected can be afjpropriately utilized and treated? 
n^ A^T "*^?"' interpretation of data be supported? 

< SnafaSl^r "^^^^ '"^'^ 

^ T' — ' ' 
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Summary 

Assessing the needs of school or college students is a vital 
process in improving education. TheJirsl stage in the process 
is to determine what ideal conditions or goals kre desired. 
This is discussed in greater detail in Chapter 4. The second 
stage in the process, considered^ in Chapter 5, is to assess pre- 
sent conditions. Finally, the discrepancy between current 
conditions 4n« goals is determined. This third stage is the 
subject df Chapter 6. . . 

Planning iot the needs Assessment is discussed in Chapters 
2 and 3" while Chapter 7 considers the stages following the 
needs assessment. 

In the second section of the* book, three chapters j)rovide 
support resources for the needs assessment. Chapter 8 outlines 
several models of needs assessment systems while Chapter 9 
describes processes that could be used in facilitating 
decision-making during needs assessments. Drawn primarily 
irom futures studies, they provide useful resource^ in making 
a sjudy of needs. Finally, Chapter 10 discusses study variables 
and instruments for data collection. 

This book was written Jor those persons who seek a guide to 
designing and developing needs assessments or a reference for 
refining their assessments. Because several alternative ap- 
proaches to the same problem are deSciribed in some cases, the 
reference at times may become ponderous. However, it was 
written primarily forepersons with little or no experience in 
the field. ' 
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Planning for Needs ^ss^sment 
Process and Perspectives 



A large urbap school district had just l?een awarded a federal 
grant. The inijtial action taken by the district's Assistant 
Superintendent for Federal Programis was to appoint ^ bright, 
young director who wovild assume responsibility for planning 
and organizing the project to meet the objectives for the initial 
planning year. * v , 

Objective I in the proposal was to cohductVfl h^e^s assess- 
ment. After identifying ^EQiect staff menftier^'^fKef director 
made M-rangements for n^eet|ng this objective. Pii*8t, a f^iehd 
in another ^tate was contacted tq forward the instruments and 
a computer program that had been used in conducting a Heeds 
assessment for another federally funded project. The director 
was very pleased. Having these ins&uments and 'the computer 
program would Save untold Iti^burs and resource^- 

The liextStep the director took vi^as to set up a steering 
committee to assist in disseminating infori^atioh about the 
needs assessment and to help establish dbjectives for the par- 
ticipatiqg' schooils. Two PTA presidents from the included 
schools were inyited to serve on the cbmmitttt along with thei 
. Dean of Education from a local AiniVersity. ite directdr also 
asked tlie president bf the local claurob^' teachers' assoqia- 
tion to 'he a member, the school district ^was'represented by 
the Assistant Superintendent for Fe^^al -Programs 'and the 
president of the student council in the ptirticipating higK^ 
sthool was asked to serve. Thus, committee membership %net . 
federal guidelines that planning include representation firom 
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the community, the schools," the teaching profession, arid the 
institution of higher education— partners in the educational 
process ^that would be involved in and affected by the ac- 
tivitie s of the project. . ^ 

At the first meeting, the steering committee reviewed the 
instruments selected for needs assessment and received a de- 
tailed description of the computer program to be used in the 
data processing. The advantages of using the exiting instru- 
ments and program were discussed. The assistant superinten- • 
dent complimented the director on the preparation and deci- 
sions, and it was moved that the project be continued as the 
director saw fit. The committee gave unanimous approval. 

Multiple copies of instruments were made fcjlparents, 
teachers, and students in the participating schools. These in- 
struments were delivered to the principals of each se)|ool with 
thh request that they be distributed and^ollecte(^%6n com- 
pletion. The director was proud that the needs asseissment was 
proceeding so smoothly,. would be finished very early £e 
planning year, and had taken so few resources. 

Then troiible begah. One principal called the assistant 
superintendent to inquire about "this mound of pcfper that has 
beqji delivered ..." and refused to disfribute the instruments 
without more information. Some incidents reported in schools 
where the instruments were distributed included: \ ' 

1. A membef of the local chapter of a national teachers' union called a 
meeting to organize a format protest becayse they were not involved in 
the development of the needs fesessment. 

2. Innumetable parents called principals inquiring about the purpose and * 
use of the instrxunent they had received. 

3. Approximately fifty p«fcent of the instruments were i:«tujmed uncom- 
pleted because parents or s^dents did not understand, the wording or 
language of the instruments.- 

4'. The Director of Community Relations for the district wrote a memo to 
Uie superinten dent prot esting^ the distributipn o f i nstruments in the 
iSommunlty withouLhis knowledge and involvement. 
- 5. Tewrhers complained to principals that the items on the instruments 
did not focus on the relevant areas, of jrtvident needs nor oii teachers' . 
perceived needs for staff development Some-risb Jitolained about V 
the instructional time required for students* to respflpto the Instru- 
ments. • ' ■ ^ T 

^ . \ 
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While this incident is exaggerated, it does point oiit the 
importance of planning for the needs assessment and the way 
initial decisions can affect the entire needs assessment pro- 
ces&^ EngU&h^ and Kauf man^ (l^&r p. 14}.wrot©, '~A great deah 
of planning should precede the heeds Assessment. Questions 
about involvement, how the idea will be introduced, an- 
ticipating problems, and developing the capacities to handle 
the data when gathered are only a few of the queries that must 
be answered." 

This chapter focuses on several important aspects of needs 
assessment that should be considered before planning is Ini- 
tiated. These -include^ a procefe for planning, a discussion of 
the relationship. between needs assessment and institutional 
change, and the involvement of individuals and groups af- 
fected by the needs assessment. Specifically, the chapter will 
address 
• o 

1. Planning as a Systematic Process. ^ 

2. Needs Assessment and Educational Improvement. 

3. CoHaborative Planning. 

As often'as possible, specific examples of the topics 
acldresspd will be included to give needs assessment planners 
ideas that can be used in local projects. 

Planning as a Systematic Process 

Att endeavor which aims to valf^ate or improve editpa- 
tionaf practice presents a complex problem. As pointed out in 
Chapter 1, such endeavors involve a number of institutions 
and role groups and ar? imbedded in the social* milieu in 
which schools carry ou^ their functions. Cooper and Weber 
(1973) highlight thev^<5mplexity of such problems by iden- 
tifying some reasons that many educational improvement 
projects areHinsuccessful: - 

1. There is a limited conceptualization of the total project. 

2. Mo«t projects are designed without a reaisarch, base. 

3. Goals, when statecl, are too vague. 

4. Changes and innovations are made in piecemeal fashion. 
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5. Most decisions are mad^ lacEIngan adequate aatanSase! ^ 

6. Programs remain largely unresponsive to change in the in'lernal and 
external environments. 

7. Programs are not client-oriented^ f 



In addition to these reasons, t>vo , others are evident in the 
failure of needs assessment projects: 

1. Failure to involve secure the commitment of key individuals who 
will be instrumental in administering and carrying out improvement 
projects (or needs assessment). 

2. Failure to consider the reality of constraints In terms of time and re- 
sources. ^ . ^ . . 

Ai! of these reasons provide a guideline for planning anil 
can be used as criteria on which to base the planning process. 
They also emphasize a rationale for extended planning for 
needs assessment and for using a systematic process for de- 
• cision-making. . * • ^ * * 

In general, a systematic planning process is defined as a 
rational , logical process involving continuous data-based de- 
cision-making. A major step is the developmeirt of a document 
which^ illustrates a schedule t>f events fw coftduQting.a 'needs 
assessment and for Using its results in e,ducational improve- 
ment. Such a document includes sjlu^qific tasks tg be com- 
pleted, resources needed, people ::to be Jnvolyed,*v*heeds *^s- 
s^sm'ent organization, ancf a description of how heeds "as- 
sessment relates to the tritipal components of feducational in- 
stitutions. . ' » , 

:^ According to Kaufman (1977, p. 60), a systematic planning' 
process is "a generic pr^lem-solving tool." That is, it not 
only can but should be applied to ahy problem or problem 
phase for which a systems approach is appropriate. 

A systematic planning process includes Identification and 
Justification of.a ProbleBi, Analysis of the Problem, Collectidh 
of Relevant MbmaUon. GcaeratLo n of Alte rnative Solutinng, 
Selection of the Best Alternative Solutions Bated on Available 
Information, De^lopment of Strategies to Impleinent tjhe 
Selected Alternative, Implementation of the Strategies, Col- 
lection of Data About Strategy and Solution Effectjvtoess, and 
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Decision to Continue with the Solution or to Select Another. 
Exhibit 7 shows the flow of steps in this process. 

The primary concern in systematic planning is the de-\ 
veiopment vf adequate information for decfslofls. This can Be 
illustrated by referring to the vignette described at the begin- 
ning of the chapter. In preparing for the needs assessment, the 
director had identified a problem— What instruments can be 
used to collect data for the needs assessment? A strategy of 
sorts was identified to solve the problem. If the systematic 
planjning process had been. followed, the director Would have 
had more information on which to base decisions which might 
suggest a much different solution to the problem. Examples of 
the types of information that could have been used for this 
problem—identifying needs assessment instruments in each 
step of the planning process— are shown in Exhibit 8. 

If the director in the vignette had employed a systematic 
planning process and had based decisions on the type of in- 
formation described above, several problems could have been 
avoided. With the information collected, the directoi- could 
have developed a schedule of events Showing what would be 
accomplished, when it should be initiated and completed, 
what resources were needed, and who* was responsible for 
carrying out specific tasks. The decisions made could have 
reflected input from a number of individuals or groups to be 
affected, by the needs assessment while resources for carrying 
out the project could have been available during implementa- 
tion of the plan. With information collected during im^ 
plementation, decisions could have been niade about the ef- 
fectiveness of the strategy and about the feasibility of the so- 
lution. Most important, data would have been available for 
justifying the problem addressed and for supporting the deci- 
sions made. Also important is the fact that many of the people 
affected^ by the needs assessment wpuld have been involved in 
data collection, and information about the project could have, 
proceeded in a much smoother ftishijon and with fewer reper- 
cussions from those involved. 

Hayfng adequate information, however, does not guarantee 
that quality decisions will be made. Observing some captions 
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Exhibit,/: Systematic Planning Process 
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Exhibit 8: Types |ot>fi?ormation 
Relative to SysteiHatic Planning 



PIANNIN(, ^ EXAMPUS Of keUVANI INfUKMAllON 
PH(X fss _ fc) Bf C()UFC"rFO 



1 kk?n!it\ Is thp problem (ritK.il to tfx^ MK(t'ss ot.ihi* rvH*<is a<»s<*ss 

luslitv ' -Is It "tH essary to resoKf this prohU*r];i in order to conduct the 
Prnbleni iM^is Jss*»ssrTH«nt^ 



Analv/e 
Prohltrn 



\A/hdt are then ntu jl t<i( tors atftn tfnK s<«k«( tK>n of netnJs as 
^t»ssrTH*nt instrumerits^ 

How Will instrunx'Rt selet tion atte< l the ( ollet tion of ddM^ 

the overall rH»ed^ a^se^smertt pfoces*^ 

Who should l)e involved in the selection of the instrunwnts^ 



i Collect ^ Who willtM* responding to instruments^ * 

Oata -Vyhal are the characteristics of the populations that will re 

spund to the mstrurrients^ 
—What are the most essential a^eas of school prograhis about 
_ which to collect data^ 
—What are sorr»e of ih»e reasons for fatlure o^ existing pfo- 
gramsf 

—What groups express dissatisfaction with existing-prpgrams? 



4 Identity 
'Alternative 



-Are there existing instruments that can urovide data? 
-Will exlMing insirgrnents require modification to fit within 

the frarriework this rwetjs assessnoent? to be rrwre «lppro- 

pfiate for populations to be tested? 
-Will new instruments have tO be developed? 



5 Select 
Solut>on 



^ Which solution i< most attractive m ternfs of the use of data 
to.be coll^ted?^ 

-Which solution is most feasible in terfns of available re- 
sources? tinfie constraints? 

-Is expertise available for rrwdifying existmg instrunoer^? for 
developing new insfrunf>en1ls? 



Develop (Assume soluliorv selected was to develop new instruments) - 
Strategy ' — Wfiat are the specific Usks (writing and refining items, de- 
veloping interview protocols, etc.) that mast be ac- 
. con>piished in the development of instruments? , 
-rln what onder should these Usks be initiated? com(]j^tetil? 
--How much time can be allocated to instrument develop- 

r»>«nt* * 
— W^\at resources (secretarial support, computtr 'time, 

supplies, consuKants, etc.) will be required? 
—What types of daU are r«3|uired to determine the effective- 

rwss of the instruments? <^ , 
—Where and with whom shouki the Instrument} be piloted? 
--How will validity and reliability of instalments be deter- 
mioedi . 



7 Implement 
Sftategy 



•-4s instrument development proceeding on schedule? 
—Were adequate resources allocaied*for instrument develop- 
ment? * 
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can greatlKr facilitate planning^Airlnternatiohal Business Ma- 
chines planning manual (1963, pp. 16-17) and other sources 
have listed several concern areas in systematic planning. 

TppS ft fiource s l is t I 'mPrnnft r finfinitinn n f t ha nrnhlam 

impediment to planning and decision-making. Failure to de- 
fine thelprobiem in terms agreeable to everyone, to see all 
related a|ipects of the problem, tp distinguish between evident 
and actual causes, to recognize the value of communication 
among (persons affected, and to recognize blind-spots and 
prejudides are considered impediments to problem definitipn. 
Other cbncernis associated with problem' definition involve 
perceivf ng the problem as uhimportant and refusing to accept 
. UQw information about the problem. 

A second area of concern isine^ective data coJJectitan. Fail- 
ure to Jin vol ve people affected by the problem, to recbgnize 
that feielings are as iihpQrtant ,as facts, to assess needed re- 
sources, to interpret^ data, to relate them to critical aspects of 
the prpblem, to make assumptions, and td distinguish between 
facts ^nd assumptions will seriously hamper the collection 
and alpplication of useful data. Another concern about data 
collection is thi& inability to determine how many data are 
needisd to support decisions and failure to recognize that 
complete data collection is impossible. • 

A/third impediment is the /qiiure to develop and consider 
alternative solutions. Failure to identify enough alternatives; 
to consider the effects, implications, and consequences of each 
alt^native; to establish criteria for alternative selection can 
Itmjit the* planning process and the potential for success. 
' These impe^liments are particularly critical for needs as- 
sessment. Because so many institutions, groups, and people 
are affecte4. a major dan^^er is getting so involved in the plan- 
ning process that the needs assessment never gets out of the 
drawing bdard stage. However, being forewarned about possi- 
ble hang-ups should help pfannflts avoid many snags before 
they happen. " . 

Systematic Haiming for Needt Assessment 

Systematic planning points oMt the types of decisions which 
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should be made and the types of information helpful for mak- 
ing decisions. It also provides some guide for the sequence of 
decisioning. It does not, however, identify fhe problems to be 
addressed when pJaiming /or Jieeds-xissessment, ^^pUcation 
of a systemat'ic planning process to the stages of a needs as- 
sessment model can help identify these problems. While it is 
the responsibility of each project to identify the stages and 
their sequence in assessing needs at a specific site, the model 
contained in Chapter l can be used to illustrate the relation- 
ship between systematic planning and needs assessment. . 

Each stage of the needs assessment modei can be consid- 
ered a "^problem area." If the director in the vignette had used 
this needs assessment model as a guide, several other prob- 
lems besides the identification of instruments- would have 
been apparent. The director might have also realized that the 
problem of instrument identification was out of sequence. 

In developing plans for the needs assessment, each step of a 
systematic planning process should be carried put for each 
stage of the needs assessment modeJ. Exhibit 9 illustrates this 
relationship. For Example, in Stage 1 of the model,' setting 
goals is the first problem area to be addressed. To develop a 
plan for setting goals, each step in systematic planning should 
be completed. The problem is justified and analyzed; data are 
collected; alternatives are generaled, and one alternative is 
selected. For this alternative, a strategy for setting goals is 
developed to include tasks to be completed for setting goals, 
timelines for task completion, required resources, responsible 
groups or individuals, people to be involved, etc. The chosen 
strategy is implemented and evaluated, and decisions are 
made about whether or not the strategy is effective and should 
be revised or replaced. When this cycle^is completed for goal 
setting, it is repeated in its entirety for the next.phase-^ata 
collection—and for each subsequent stage in the needs as- 
sessment. Thus, when ^planning is^^jpiplete, there .will be 
strategies or plans of action for each stage. 

It is important to note that as systematic planning is c^pplied 
to each "problem area" in a needs assessment model, other 
more specific probleni^ may emerge. These problems are also 

» 
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Exhibit 9: Interaction of Planning Process 
and Needs Assessment Stages 
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subjected to the steps of systematic planning (if they are con- 
sidered critical to the success of the needs assessment), and 
the strategies devised' for Jheir solution become a part of the 
overall plan. Ji 

The thiBory of aysteniattc^anning, when proper cautions 
are observed, is well-suited to the complex practide of educa- 
tional plaiiiiing. Its application in the context of needs as; 
sessment provides for a total conceptualization of the projet:t^ 
specific statement of goals and/d|^ problems, and adequate in- 
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formation f or decision ing. It also allows for the involvement of 
Individuals affecied by needs asse sj^ment and t i icorporat es the 
consideration of time and resource constraints. Thus, sys- 
tematic plannin^ wiU mfiet many _of the earlier- identified Gri- 
teria that are necessary for the success of educational im- 
provement projects. In order to meet all of the criteria and to 
assure a comprehensive data b^se,, planners^ must consider 
needs assessment in relation to the overall educational envi- 
ronment and to its potential for validation and improvement. 
These considerations provide a further context for systematic 
planning and more specific information for decision making. 

Systematic Planning and Educational Improvement 

It is important to recognize that, while needs assessment^ 
does not imply change in educational institutions, it may be a 
prelude to change. That is, it is po8sibl6 or even probable that 
needs will be identified and that decisions will be made to 
make changes in components of the educational institution to 
meet those needs. For this reason, planning for needs assess- 
ment requires a perspective that places it in the <^ntext of 
change in educational institutions. 

When specific plans of action for needs assessment are de- 
veloped, it is necessary to consider two important relation- 
ships: (1) how educational institutions interact with the social, 
political, and economic community to define the educational 
needs of students; and (2) how needs assessment results are 
used to redefine missions and functions hi educational in- 
stitutions. In discussing these -relationships, it is helpful to 
think of systematic planning as an ongoing process which can 
link the educational institution with the broader community. 
An illustration of these relationships and the way systematic 
planning link« the institution and community is ^>rovided in 
the Strategy for Facilitating Educational Change (Exhibit 10). 

In the Strategy for Fatilitating Educational Change, Sys- 
tematic planning and. needs assessment are processes used by 
.the institution and the educational coinmuiTitjrto^d etefmlne 
the direction of change, the specific activities to be carried out 
in effecting change, and the criteria to be used In evaluating 
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Exhibit 10: A Strategy ^ 

for Facilitating Educat ional Chang e' 
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change. Both the educational institution and the community 
participate in systematic planning to identify needs and the 
changes required to meet i^eeds. Dialing needs assessment, 
discrepancies^ between what is desired and what is are sought. 
Discrepancies (needs) identified diiring needs assessment 
provide an impetus for change (eithir in the components of 
the institution, the educational community, or both). Based on 
thea^ necda. the institut i on a nd th e community dev e lop plans - 
of actton fot meeting idtntified needs. Development and im- 
plementation of these plans are considered the vehicle fop 
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change through -which institutional components are modified 
^ tirmeenieedis, * . ^ 

The change stategy defines the educQiional commxinity as 
iiir tJiuurxiis in me^ scnoois tn a speciiic geogrdpnic region! 
their parents; the social, political, economic organizations 
served by the school{s); the institution(s) of higher education 
/ that provide training for preservice and inservice educational 
* personnel; and local, state, and federal agencies that regulate 
and fund public education. 

All of these components are vie\>rpd as interacting directly 
with the schools. All have a vested ^interest in the success or 
failure of schools in achieving their mission. All contribute 
something to the functions of the schools. For this reason it is 
. desirable that they are involved when needs are assessed and 
when strategies for meeting needs are developed. Information 
about them — their specific and general characteristics, their 
expressed educational goals and concerns, their formal and 
informal interaction patterns — should be an important con- 
sideration in planning. 

This strategy also assumes the critical components of the 
educational institution to be curriculat prograrns designed to 
meet the educational heeds of student$,.organizational struc- 
tures 'Established to facilitate program development and im- 
plemen^tation, and peopl^ who interact with these components 
in the institutional setting. They are identified as the critical 
targets /or ^oth needs assessment and /or institutional change. 
It is also assumed that these three components are functionally 
reltifed so that actions or changes ifl one effect actions or 
changes in^ the others. 

Any needs assessment or educational improvement problem 
subjected to systematic planning shbuld be justified and 
analyzed in terms of these targets. Infoinndtion about them 
should be collected and used when altemativejs Q^e identified 
and selected tfnd wh^n strategies are devised, implemented, 
and evaluate. At any point in the planning process, a prob- 
lem may be identified in relation to the organization, the pro- 
grams, or the people within the institution. If such i^fhe case, 
the identified problem is fed into the planning process; and 
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sd-ategies are developed for its solution. 
. Another aspect of*the institution that provides infomtation 
for planning is the climate existing within the institution. In 
— — ^ — thi s strat e gy, th e climat e is r efe rr ed tu as t he condi t fons fo T~ 
change. The assumptioA is made that the affective atmosphere 
within an educational setting can positively or'negatively af- 
fect the ^uccess of the institution in carrying out its mission. 
The climate can also affect the outcomes of the needs assess- 
ment and the success of educational improvement projects. 
' • - Comm/itment, support, and feedback have been identified as 
factors critical for creating a climate conducive to the success 
of needsi assessment and educational improvement plans. The 
degree/to which involvement is rewarded and is perceived as 
desirable, involvement is non-threatening and supported with 
adequate resources, and information about involvement is dis- 
semij^ated affects the success of both planning and im- 
plenientation. "^ese coa^neuts of the climate provide 
another source ojfcroblenOThd of information for considera- 
tion during systenwic planning. » 
N The strategy disclpsed in this section provides a perspective, 
for nebds assessment planning. The perspective is particularly ' 
helpful when educational institutions are trying to be respon- 
sive to external forces, such as mandates for integration, jbilin- 
gual programs, or accommodative education. While needs as- 
sessment may not precipitate change, no project to change 
. educational institutions should be contemplated without con- 

ducting a n^eds assessment. The strategy presented Here as- 
sumes needs assessment to be a prerequisite for institutional 
change. As such, the manner in which the needs assessment is 
conducteid can have great impact on the potential for success 
v ^ / of educational improvement projects. During this needs 'as- 
sessment, individuals can become iniPorme^ about the project 
and its mission. Having the opportunity to become involved in 
project tasks, they become committed to -the projects goals. 
" " Collaborating' institutions and groups can focus on project- 
related tasks instead of on thdr 'separate goald.&nd agenda.. 
Roles can be defined while'interaction patterns and communi-, 
cations channels can be established. Systematic planning be- 
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fore the nee^s assessment begins is necessary to assure that 
these processes yield positive reaults and that the assessment 
pr»vides a valid basis for total project planning. 

. Tha atrdtegy alsa assumea^ UiaV as4nstit^ 
catiohal community participate in. the processes of change- 
based on identified needs, resulting changes will become 
"institutionalized"— the changes become an ongoing part 
of -the institutions' operations. Inherent in this assumption is 
the belief lhat the changes v^rill be.evident in the institution's 
programs; organizational structure, people, and affective cli- 
mate.* > * 

Viewing planning as an ongoing process through which in- 
stitutions and communities interact to identify needs and de- 
velop strategies for meeting needs provides a context for 
analyzing problems and „deveiqi;)ing„ solutions. If the Director 
in the vignette had considered the community and potential 
institutional change when planning for needs assessment, 
many sources of specific information could have .been iden- 
tified. These^urces of information — components of the edu 
cational' community, components of the educational institu- 
tion, and affective atmosphere— should be tapped when plan- 
ning for needs assessment. They should also be considered 
when plans are being developed to meet ideritified. needs. 

Collaborative Planning , 

According to the strategy presented in the preceding sec- 
tion, pOThaps the greatest mistake in the planning process 
majje by the director in the vignette was the failure to involve 
those people and groups affected by the needs assessment. 
Kaufman (1972, p. 30) states: . ' , 



T^is strategy wis bamd on a conceptualization found in W- Robert Houston. 
Strategies and Retourcea /or Devefoplng a Competency Based Teacher Education 
J*rogrQm. Albany; New York State Education Department. l973,pp.*2-3. It was further 
defined in Sarah C. White. Teach* Educator: Master or Miflnd|ier, 1875. pp. 6-10. 
andln the University of Houston/Hduston Independent School Diatrlct Eleventh Cycle 
. Th a cher C o rps Prop o s al. For a m o r a da t a il a d d i i cw aa ion of tHstHtutiewal chang e a ee 
W. Robert Houston. Robert B. How8<m^ James M: Cooper, and Wflford Weber. 
J'Exploring Alternative Strategies for Institutional Change". Chapter 21 lii W.- R. 
Houston, Exploring Competency Based Education. Berkeley: McCutchan. 1«74. 
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So far as possible, in conducting a needs assetism^nt, we should 
include all the partners in attempting to achieve educational 
success. These partners include, at least, the learners, the par- 
ents and community members, and the educators. An effort to 
- deter n r^ i ne n 8# d » Xh k t do es not includ e all th e partners in ed uca^ 



tion runs the risk of presenting a seriously biased starting point 
for edhucational design.* ^ ♦ ^ \ 

Equally critica* is the matted of how and when these people are 
ineluded (English and Kaufman, 1978, pp. 14-15.): 

■0 

If classical educational planning has suffered greatly from any 
particular weakness, it has been the lack of meaningful citizen 
and student input in the process of planning, particularly in the 
establishment of goals for the school system. Any questioq re- 
• garding the necessity for citizen and »student involvement in : 
estebllshlng a need9>,asses8ment for the school systeirf can be ' 
> referred to the basic tenet that the schools bplortg to the paople. 

These stateAients emphasize the desirability of involving 
those affected Dy the needs assefesment~and those who have a 
vested interest in the opcrfations and outcomes of educational 
institutions— in planning for the needs assessment. Witkin 
(1975, p. 19) offers further support for this point of view: 

When you involve the community in the {tfocess. you are likely 
to find more acceptance for the resulting plan^ and policies than 
if educators alone assess the needs and make the decisions. Also, 
when dissident as well as supportive groups are given a voice 
anrf their participation is invited in a constructive fashion, there 
is a better chance of reaching consensus jbn the areM of greatest 
need and upon proposals to meet those needs. 

Thus, a jationale is provided for includih^ a range of 
gi:dups, individuals, institutions, and agencies in planning for 
both needs assessment and educational improvement* 
Further, it is implied that the broader educational ccwnmuiiity 
should hiave a more meaningful involvement than a mere re- 
aponse to a jieeds Assessment instrument. ^To derive the-full '-^ , 



•Roger A. Kaufman. Educational System Pionning. © 1972, p. 30. Reprinted by 
permlMion at Prentice-Htll. Inc.» Englewood Cllfft. Now ferfpy: \ ' 
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benefit of community involvement in needs assessment plan- 
ning, planners should strive for cohipreh^sive representa- 
tion and for maximum involvement in all p/iases of planning 
and imnlamfintnt'mn : . 

.„ A major consideration in collaborative planning for needs 
assessment is how members from the broader educational 
community will be identified and selected for invbJ^ement in 
the needs assessment. The Houston Needs assessmen^System 
(Houston and Bain, 1972, p. H-37) developed a set of ques- 
tions to be used in analyzing this problem. These questioi\s 
can provide guidelines for planners: 

1. How many significant groiips exist in the area? 

2. .What Is the maximum number of members who can effectively work 
together? ^ 

3. Will the members be selected or elected? 

4. If selected, which individuals will comprise the selection body? - 

5. If eleQted. what process will be used to elect the members? 

6. How many'individuals from each referent group will be on the com- 
mittee? 

7. Will the committee members receive monetary rewards o? other incen- 
tives for serving on the committee? 

HNi\S (Houston and Bain, 1972, p. II-17) initiates the 
selection process with a demographic analysis of the attend- 
ance area of the selected site schpol(s). A socio-economic pro- 
file is ^developed to determine the community character- 
istics— -age, income, Abusing, occupatiori, level of education, 
^ and ethnicity. The Phi Delta Kappa program also uses a de- 
mographic analysis to initiate one of the recommended selec- 
tion prQcesses. ^ „ 
Following a demogmphic analysis, both Houston jand Bain 
* (1972) and Kiser et ai.Tf975) recommend the identification of 
existing organized groups as a prdliminayy step to selection. 
Some of the groups suggested t)y both systems are civic clubs 
(e.g., Kiwanis, Lions), school-related groups (PTA, PTO, ath- 
alette su^poTL^grganizallona)^!^ aaflociatixinfl^ 
political and/or ethnic clubs, university affiliated organiza-J 
tions, the Chamber of Commerce, local churches 'and auxiliary 
groups, labor union locals, professional and business groups, 
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and governmental agencies with substantial clienteles. 

In addition to these: it is ipiportant t6 remember the role 
groups within the educational institution. Teachers, princi- 
■■Palg^cou nselors . paraprnfe ssionals^tud ent gro ups^ an4^4tib8 
are among the within-school groups tfiat will be affected by 
the needs assessment and that should be included in col- 
laborative planning. 

A second strategy is to de'termine individuals who are rep- 
resentative of identified organized groups. Some criteria that 
should be considered in determining individual representa- 
tion from organized groups are: 
' . \\ 

1. The extent to which indivuluals reflect the values and" views of the- 
organizatioQ. • , 

2. The extent to which the individual is able and willing to serve as a 
communication liaison between the group and the needs assessment. 

„ Several existing needs assessment systems make the as- 
sumption that formal or informal group leaders can best mee{ 
these criteria. The Houston Needs Assessment System, for 
example, recommends selection of the formal leader because 
identification of informal leaders js costly and time consum- 
ing. Kiser et al (1973, pp. 48-49), however, specify an ex- 
tended process for identifying informal group leaders. In this 
system, a nominating panel from each organized group rank- 
orders the group's ten most influential members. The indi- 
vidual rank-orderings are compiled in a master list and again 
rank-ordered on the basis of frequency of nomination and on 
rank given in the individual orderings. This list is submitted 
to the school superintendent who selects five names from each 
organization. The five names are submitted to the board of 
education which makes a final selection of two'''members from 
each organization. « 

Also impdrtant to collaborative planning is the identifica- 
tion of members who do i^t belong to organized groups. Ac- 
cording to Houston and Bain (1972, p. 11-22), this is especially 
er^eial since "uno r ganized e lements- ar e likely t e be poor e r ^ 
less well-housed, fed, clothed, and educated. (A needs as- 
sessment) Involving only organized constituency groups will 
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be biased against those who probably have the greatest educa- 
tional need in the community.'* ^ 

One model suggests holding public, meeting^ which are 
well advertised througk vatious^ media 4«rg,r «e^w&papeF8, 
radio. T.V., billboards, posters) and i^ng publig opinion polls 
to inform and to contact individuals not members of organized 
groups. ' - , 

Kiser et aJ. ("1972, p. 47) also includes a strategy for selecting 
community influentials wl^p may not belong' to organized 
groups. This strategy jinvolves the identification of community 
6t school-related issues, recording names of individuals who 
speak out on the issues at public meetings (and their position- 
on the issue), recording the position which emerges as a reso- 
lution of the issue, a|id selecting as potential committee mem- 
bers individuals who took vi'inning positions. 

Other selection strategies identified in review of the needs 
assessment systems called for rajidom sampling or sjtratified 
random sampling of the total community. Instructions for both 
procedures dte describied in Chapter 5 of this document. 

Election and direct appointment are other strategies used.* 
These two procedures are "fespecially prevalent in selecting 
students and educational personnel to participate in the needs 
assessment. Some guidelines for selecting students (Georgia 
St^te Department of Education, 1974) specify that: 

\ Student representati^ves should be carefully chosen to reflect the 
! characteristics of the student population. Therefore, principdle 
shouldf select students from all races, both* sexes and with vary- 
ing interests and levels of academic; Achievement. Special cau' 
tion should be taken to avoid selecting only students whose 
record of participation is higli. . . . The number of students on 
the committee is an arbitrary decision. Since they are the even- 
tual recipients of the project effort, token representation is inde- 
fensible. We suggest that 20% of the committee seats be Hianned 
Jay students. This will allow enough representation for them to 
be useful wheh the committee divides into teams. 

.> 

The selection strategies reviewed here are representative of 

those used in a numbef of needs assessments and should pro- 
, vide useful ideas for planners. Two major factors can affect 
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strategy determination— validity and economy of time. Such 
strategies as formal-leader identification, appointment, elec- 
o lion, or random sampling will provide comprehensive repre- 

_ sentation atlhaieastxQst andin th e short e st p e ri od of tim e; 

Identification of infoijnal leaders and stratified random sam- 
pling will be more costly and time consuhiing. These latter 
strategies may lead to more confidence that ^rue leaders have 
been identified and that views are representative of the total 
community. The 'trade-offs' between validity and economy of 
time should be carefuUy weighed in each proj(5ct when deci- 
sions are made about identification of individuals to partici- 
pate in collaborative planning.^ f 

A second. major»consideratioh in collaborative planning is 
the achievement of true involvement once representatives of 
the broader educational community have been selected. A first 
factor affecting involvement is the type of interaction that oc- 
curs among members of the collaborating group. When indi- 
viduals representing many divergent values, agenda, and 
frames of reference come together for a Common purpose, it is 
important to establish sopie operating rujes that help the 
group focus 00 the task at hendTKuuskraa (1971) listed some 
guidelines for establishing'-such rules: 

1. To work; the central school administration (or educational leaders) 
must be witting to share power and decision-making with the commu- 
nity. , ' . . 

2. Community groups must have maturity; thaUs, they must be willing to 
look to long range as.,vYell as short rangd'^oals. 

3. Transitional funds and transitiqnrff organizations are more effective 
than more permanent establishments; adhocracy is the byword for the 

'■ . future. ^ ^'^ , - 

4. If a community advisory cqmmittee is not in a position to make a 
decision, don't tell members they can and try to manipulate them. 

5. While a community advisory committee should include vocal critics of 
the school district, professional agitators or organizations are best ex- 
cluded. ^ / 

6. Planning with the community requires explicit description of^process 
steps. ' ^ • ' 

♦ 

^ The Houston Needs Assessment took another perspective on 
facilitating group interaction by ide||ifying specific problems 
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that may occur and r^ommending measures for ^coping with 
them. These problems and preventives are shown in Exhibit 

- Another major factor affecting involvsm^t derives^ i^^aro 
differences In the frames of refereAcft brought to planiljng iJy- 
educators and members of the comiiunity. These frames of 
reference are particularly different as' they regard the assump- 
fions made about the purposes and '^functions of education 
(English, 1977, p. 19): ^ 



Educational Planners envision schooU as means to ends and tiie 
needs assessment as a process for specifying and seeking con- 
sensus about those ends The public views the purpose pf 

schooling as **right action'* and the basis for determining 
whether they are good or uot is what is going on in thertl. and not 
what they may be achieving with students. J} * * 

EngUsh (1977, p. 20) further explains that educators are 
concerned about stating school purposes in terms of outcomes 
and view the effectiveness of schools iji relation to the school's 
ability to help students achieve outcomes. However, commu- 
nity members are likely to.be far more concerned about how 
the school operates on^^a day-to-day basis and how smdothly if* 
functions. Integration without busing, lack of crime and van-, 
dalism, and little drug usage are examples of indices more 
likely to be used by the public in determining school effec- 
tiveness. , V . ^ . 

Such differences can seriously affect communication about 
the needs assessment and the involvement of the dtommunity 
in the planning process. They lead^'to problems in framing 
questions relatea to educational priorities and 4n com- 
municating the purposes aod'outcome^ of needs assessment. 
Failure to resolve these problems can result in the con^munity 
**turning-off ' to the needs assessment and not participating 
even when agreement has been yeached that educational im- 
provemetnt is desirable. 

EngUsh (1977r p. 21) believes the key to resolutioii^of fhese 
probiemfris^infcwrmation. It is the r e sponsi btlity^f theeducator 
to inform the public about the schools — their outcomes and 
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Exhibit 1 1 : Potential Problems 

in Organizing the Steering Committee 

SouffDe: Houston am* Bain, ]972, p, lll-g^ 



K Problems arising ouTcrf the declsion-mjking pro^jwr^SW by U>e committee. . 
Prevention: Discuss the problems of Consensus, dissensus, p^ity; agree at the 
onset on a votin^decision-making procedure. 

2. Problems occunng when members operate from a personal frame of reference 
rather than rei^esenting the general viewpoint of their constitutents. 

i Prevention: Reiterate the responsibility and purpose of the steering committee 

which is to represent, fistlpn to, work with, and speak for the total community, 

3. Problems caused wNgjIindividuals and/o^ groups attempt to use the steering 
Committee as a vehiMBpr their^pcjdificat social, or^environnwntal concerns. 
Prevention: jEmphasize that the sole focus of the needs assessment is child- 

• centered for the purpose bf improved school curricular programs and inservice 
teacher training. This is not to^^^y that polijical-concerrjs, social problems, and 
environmentaf copcertis are unrelated to public education. It is to say that 
should such concerns become the cente^r ot attention, the objectives of the 
• ■ "project will not be reached. ^ • 

4. Problems occurring when the steering committee assumes decision-making 
powers it does not have. ^ 

Prevention: Clarify the porposes and duties of the steering comrf?ittee, which 
ultimajtety is^o take the'results of the needs assessn^ent and makeVecommen-' 
dations lo jhe school's decision-makers. H can be assumed that the recom- 
mendations will be followed as long as the school's resourcej and any rules 
and regulations permit, 

5. Problems arising from mervibers' inability to attend the nrmtlngs and perform 
the duties needed to achieve the objectives of the needs assessnrierit. 
Prevention: DcternrHne what' arrangements each jnfember needs in order to be" 
abte to attend. Arrange for released time for teachers, job holders, etc, Provide 

' child-care facilities for those who need them. Discuss and agree on a degree of 
expectation o^ attendance and effort on the part <>f each member and establish 
procedures for ^iny needed changes in membership which might arise from 
lack oTj^teixtarKe and performance of du#es. ' 

6. Problems caused by ineMtctiye^or inadequate conmiunlca^ion. 

^ Prevention: Discuss and clarify how the project coofdin^tor air>d committee 

memben^ will communlcale with each other and with the schools, community, 
administration, ^nd pfo{ect staf(.Xonimunk)ui(S.ihouid be prompt accumte, 
and should t^eO^t dissensift as , well as consensus. 

7. ProMerm arising when nrier^^ 

Prevention: Unfortunateiy, there is not ^ guaranteed recipe to follow in allot- 
ingjfesponsibilities and tasks to committee members. The project coordinator 
> should be alert to conditior>5 which suggest that members have nrKKe than t^^ 

can aijhK|ual»t^ or that they seem to be without en6ugh to dlo to 

3 keep them invptved aiK> interested. ^ 
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operations. He recommends ^the developnient pf survey iri^ 
struments or interview techniques "which contril|ute to and 
promote the public's understanding of their schools an/d* 
which, help- professionals us» ^liehinfeFmatien gathered^ iira 
meaningful way so as to enable the schools to become more 
accessible and accouiitable to the consumer and taxpayer." 

The implication of this factor for collaborative planning in 
needs assessment is that the public must possess a great deal 
of information before becbming involved in the planning pro- 
cess. Use of the media has already been mentioned as a 
, strategy to inform the community, and such us6 should be 
incorporated into the plans for every needs assessment. 

Another strategy used bj^ many needs assessment systems is 
a commu^ty meeting. Both the Houston Needs Assessment 
(Houston and fiain. 1972) and the Phi Delta Kappa program 
(Rpse et ai.) include detailed procedures for conducting com- 
munity meetii>«s to disseminate information about needs as- 
sessment. In each of these, a media presentation is used to 
describe basic purposes, concepts, and processes. E^ch also 
allows for discussion in which community members can ex- 
press their views, voice their concerns, and ask questions for* 
clarification. ^ | 

The concerns of individuals confronted with institutional 
innovations constitute a third factor affecting involvement in 
collaborative planning. The Research and Development Cen- 
ter for Teacher Education, The University of T^xas at Austin, 
conducted extensive research on the concerns of educational 
personnelJaced with the Implementation of institutional in^ 
novdtions. The implications of this research should be consid- 
ered when involving both educational personnel and commu- 
nity members in needs assessment planning. The point here is 
not to argue for or against needs assessment as an educational 
innovation but to present relevant information about how in- 
dividuals are personally affected when asked to participate 
actively in projects or processeB which are new to then^. 

According, to Hail, et al. (1973), who deTteloped the 
Concerns-Based Adoption Model (for educational Syiovation), 
the concerns of individuals facing innovation can be classified - 
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into four cfategories — no concern, concerns about self, con- 
cerns about task, and concerns about ijnpact. The concerns are 
deveJopmentaJ— that is, as individuals become progressively 
more committed to the^^^^^ and mom abla to carry out 

tasks in relation to the innovation, their concerns will change 
from no concern to self-concerns, to task-cogcerns, and then to 
concerns about impact. 

Th6 concerns of individuals mil color both their percep- 
tions and actions in relation to the innovation. In other w^ds, 
the level of concern of an individual about a particular inno- 
vation provides the motives for behavior regarding that par- 
ticular innovation. In a situation involving innovation, some 
people wUl have no-concerns about it; some will be concerned 
about what it personally means to them; some will be con- 
cerned about, b^mg able to perform the tasks rialated to the 
Innovation; and some will be concerned about how the inno- 
vation will affect people or practice (Hall al., 1974). 

What are the implications pf this model for collaborative 
planning for needs assessment? In any group called together 
for this purpose, some have no concerns at all — they would 
lust as soon riot be there. If they come at all it is^probably for a 
reason totally unrelated to rteeds assessrnent^ome commu- 
nity members fall into tWs category and probably attend such 
a meeting because they are interested in the effect attendance 

• ^ has on their parental image, because they are Imsiness people 

seeking to maintain an image' of interest in ihe schools, or 

♦ because they are taxpayers seeking to protect their interests 
^and prevent a tax increase. 

Others attending the meeting may have self-concernj?. At 
this level, individuals are .concerned about needs assessment 

. and the way their ^participation may personally affect them. 
They may be teachers who have been briefed aboul the needs 
assessment, who are there because their particip^ion might 
favorably impress the principal, or Who want to see how much 
work will be involved. Parents or community members 

V operating from self-concerns might feel that their participa- 
tion would positively or negatively affect their children in the 
schools^-orihey might-be-concerned about theh* ability to do 
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what is asked of them. 

At the task-concern leveK individuals want to **get on with 
it." They want to know what must be dortte and how to go 
about it. Their concerns focus on^ the needs assessment itself 
and the tasks necessary to cbndyct it. They are likely to be 
impatient with individuals whose connjients and discussion 
appear irrelevant to these tasks. 

Other individuals are concerned about impact,— the effects 
the tasks have upon the results of the needs assessmenf or the 
effects of needs assessment on the components of the institu- 
tion and comniunity. They may question tasks and procedure^ 
ami want to explore alternatives for increasing such impact. 

Two aspects of this model are critical to involvement and 
collaborative planning. First, af ^ny phase of planning and 
needs assessment, different /individuals operate, at different 
concerns-levels. Second concernsrlevels are not static, so any 
individual may movej^ progressively from one concerns-level to 
another during the needs assessm,erit project. 

It is imperativeyto successful (toJJabarqtive pJahning that 
needs assessment ^diTe(:t6rs or ma^^gers recognize the differ- 
ent levels of individual coneerns, within the group and that 
they provide ways /or. concerns toj move to higher levels. 

The different levels of concernjs are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing hypothetical dialogue abojat community input: 
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Principal: "Let's develop interview pr(j>tocols so we'll a|pie getting the 

same type of information.'* ' 
Teacher. ;That's a good^idea. but what'I want to know is who's going to 
conduct the survey and will it done during school hours or after 
school?" 

Busines!sman; 'Wait— before we go into that, is there any chance of^ de- 
veloping a brochure that lists local spqasors for the needs assessment 
like they do for Li ttfe League?" / 
Parent: "No. I don't think we ought to use school Business for advertise- 
ment purposes!*' |h ^ 
Student: **Does this mean you're going to change the courses we'll be 
taking next year? Vm supposed to take French and } need it to g^t into 
coHegfe/* 

Parent; "What will I have to do? I'm hot sure my husband will want me to 
go around the neighborhood knocking on doors." 

School Counselor: **Are house-to-house' surveys the best way to get the 
kind of ;nfonna!ion we nwd? Maybe we should look into mail-out 
questionnaires or community meetings in neighborhood areas." 
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Labor l/nion Official: "I think this whole idea is a fiarce! Everyone knows 
that what's wrong with the schools is that. we don't have enough gooc^ 
4 teachers and the ones we have are overworked -and Underpaid." 

" • " _ 

" "Tn addinbri to^ these spealcers, approxirnately half the group 
made no comment and several of those members appeared 
bored. At this poiftt, unless th^ level of qqncern underlying 
each of^he.cdwiments is detected, the person conducting the 
meeting may feel bewildered or frustrated. If the meeting di- 
rector had been aware of the^ concerns-levels and some 
strategies for dealing with them, it would have been realized 
that this is a perfectly normal situation and a meeting climate 
would have been provided which facilitated movement to- 
ward resolution of concerns. 

While Ahere is probably .never a time when all committee 
members are operating at the same concerns-level, there are 
strategies that can be used to move individuals toward higher 
levels of concern and that -allow individuals to contribute to 
the needs assessment regardless of their level of concern. 

The strategy postulated by Fuller (1970) for moving indi- 
Vidualf from one CDncerns-level to another involves Arbusal, 
Ass^essment, Awareness, and Action. In the Arousal phase, 
individuals are caused to focus on the innovation in relation to 
themselves. In Assessment, the level of individual concern is 
identified and analyzed for its specific characteristics. In 
Awareness, the individual is given feedback about the concern 
or is made aware of the fevel of concern arid its implications 
for the individual's behavior and perceptions. In the Action 
phase of the strategy, the individual is encouraged to perform 
some tasks related to the concerns, 'the successful perfor- 
mance of such tasks, with support and feedback about perfor- 
mance, helps resolve the concern and allows concerns at the 
next higher level to emerge. The strategy then is repeated, 
beginning with situations which facilitate the arousal of ton- 
cerns at the next highest level if these concerns do not emerge 
spontaneously. . ^ 

In applying this strategy to the group meeting described 
above, some guidelines may be described for its use. 
Arousal o/ Concerns. The first step of the involvement 
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strategy is to set up situations in which individual concerns 
about needs assessjnent rhay'be aroused— individuals must 
^leVceive the needs assessment as personaiftf a//ecting them in 
some. way. Inlorn^tien about the necrds ^Vsessmei^t Bnd tts 
purposes may be helpful at this point but lilt is not sufficient. 
Concerns are aroused when individuals 'pferform needs as- 
sessment tasks that are percefved as- personal risks. For the 
,administrator, principal, tead^er, or„atudent, this may simply 
mean they are selected and given responsibilities in partici- 
pation. The risks involved in performing satisfactorily for an 
authority-figure may arouse concerns focused on needs as- 
sessment. However, these concerns are likely to r-emain.at the 
lowest level (self-confern) without further intervention. 
V It is possible, but unlikely, that the same force woul.d be 
operating for community members. The owner of a business 
selected for involvement may perceive no risk in participa- 
tion. It may he necessary lo arrange situations in which this 
fierson is required .to explain the needs assessment to .other 
business owners and solicit their involvement before any per- 
sonal risk is involved. 

Setting up such situations foi^^ach individual whose con- 
cerns do not relate to needs asse^menl can arouse personal 
concerns, but they can also have payoffs for the needs assess- 
ment itself. ^For example, the teacher who spoke up at the 
imaginary meeting was obviously concerhed about the 
amt^unt of work that migh} be involved for teachers- in con- 
ducting house-to-house surveys (a willingly performed task 
regardless of the work involved if operating at a higher con- 
cerns-level). In order to arouse higher-level concerns,, the 
teacher might be asked to work with a school administrator to 
develop a schedule for the survey. This would , possibly be 
perceived as a personal risk and cause the arousal of concerns 
about task/ related to needs assessment 

Assessment of Concerns. Important to the success of the 
strategy is the opportunity for assessment of concerns;^at is,^ 
to discover the level of concern and its specific natiirB., As is 
evident from the hypothetical meeting, it is fairly easy to de- 
tect the concerns of individuals if they openly express them-. 
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selves, if the meeting directbj- is knowledgeable about the con- 
cerns model; and ifjhe^irectorj^ 

atmosphere in which individiials do not feel threatened is 
.necessary for open Rxpre ss ion so thit they feellhat^what 4hey 
say is accepted and given attention. , 

• However, some people may not speaknip even in such an 
atmosphere. For these, it is necessary to provide other mean^ 
of expressing concerns. This may b^ 4one by arranging 
small-group meetings oir one-to-one conversations in which 
individuals feel less inhibited and speak more freely. Itmay be 
necessary to approach the problem directly and ask these 
people to write their concerns »about needs assessment or to 
'^press them in ditect conversations with the director. 

^oth verbal and non-verbal behavior must be analyzed by 
Uie director aAd inferences drawn about the concerns l^tvel. 
Also, no concern is unimportant, even though it may appeac 
trivial or irreievant to the needs a^sesfntent. 

>\wareness of Concerns. Once concerns are identified, it is. 
necessary to ascertain that individuals are really aware of their 
own concerns. {According to Fuller, it is highly possible that 
individuals may be totally unaware of the concern motivating 
their behavior in any given situation). The vehicle for aware- 
ness is feedback. Situations must be arranged so that informa- 
tion can be. given to each individual about that individual's 
concern. This again might be accompUshed through open dis- 
cussion. In response to the teacher's comment, the meeting 
director might have ^aid, "Mr. Blank, yoii have raised a critical 
point. You seem very concerned about the amounf of work 
involved in conducting the survey and who may be doing this 
work. I'm sure that's a concern shared by many of us in the 
group," Feedback mustlje given in a diplomatic way and in^a 
manner which does not'cause the individual to become defen- 
sive or embarrassed about the concern. The key to feed- 
back—whether given in a group or ohe-to-one discussion— is 
to approach it positively and with the id^a that the concern is 
legitimate andxonstructive in regard to the needs assessment. 

Action Related to Concerns. Oncp ii^ividuals have become 
'aware of concerns, tasks related to concerns should be negoti- 
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ated. Two considerations are mandatory in tasK negotiation: 
that the task be something the inSividual is willing to do and 
that the task contribute something constructive to the needs 
assessm^ Suceesfr ift task performan ce's aho a tay to the 
strategy, therefore, a third co^nsi^eration in identifying tasks 
is what the individual is able to do in terms of ability, re- 
sources, and time. Collecting and disseminating information 
are tasks that most individuals can perform to contribute to the 
needs assessjjient. Conducting meetings may be within the 
capabilities of Some, but not others. The concern itself usually 
^ suggests the nature of the task. The negotiator must be flexible 
* and creative enough fo devise ways to relate the task con-' 
struct ively to the njsfeds assessment. 

It is also important that adequate support be provided for 
the individual in carrying out the task- Resources should be* 
mpde available, suggestions for carrying out the task should be 
made, and a supportive person should be physically present if 
this would aid in task completion. Support must not bfe over- 
done, however, becayse it is critical to the success of the 
strategy that the risk and the succ^s of task completion be- 
long to the concerned individual. ^ . , 

Once self-concerns-related tasks' have been successfully 
performed, it becomes possible to arouse concerns at a higher 
level. This means that if self-concerns have beeh resolved, 
task-concerns may now be aroused. When individuals are 
operating at this level, their concerns may center around 
either the actiial tasks of needs assessmgrit or their abilities to 
perform tasks. Here, training activities become relevant to 
them, and the needs assessnfient can really beginjpmove for- 
ward. . ~ i 

,When viewed from this perspective, involvement is not 
easily accomplished. However, the model helps explain why 
true involvement is rarely achifflttdin such projects as needs 
assessment. If coUaborativQ planing is tq be real and if more . 
than token involvement is desired, needs assessment mana- 
gers rnust be willing to devote attention to the concerns 'of 
individuals and to strategies for moving individuals toliigher' 
concerns-levels. - - 
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Summary * ' 

* ' ■ > 

Threelperspectives for needs assessment planning have 

^ bgen presftnted.- A sysfgmotic planning p ro c es s a pplied to 

each phase of a needs assessment model fan result in the 
' development of schedules of events necessary for carrying out 

• \each phase. Schedules of events can be defensible, based on 

adequate information, and with inherent procedures, for 

. evaluation and revision. 
' Planning a needs assessment within the context of a strategy 
Tor /acilitating educatjor^ imprcfVement or change adds 
further persp^tives fqr 'needs* assessment planning. Focusing 
on the co^ohfents of the educational community, the com- 
l^onents ofme institution, arid the institutional climate as the 
targets of rteeds- assessment and change helps identify sources 
of problems, informatidn, and resources for both needs as- 

, sessment and educational improvement. 

» 'CoUaborative pian'ning is viewed as impoiHant for the suc- 
cess of needs assessment and educational imprj^vement. Iden- 

' tificatiori and selection strategies desijgned' to ensure com- 
prehensive representation 6r organizations and individuals 
from the educational community are iijiportant components of 
needs assessment planning. • Achieving maximum involve- 
n|«nt of the edi^cational communUy is highly dependent upon 
the extent to which educalor^^^re information with the 
community and upon' the willihgnes^ of needs assessment 

• ' managers to identify and. resolve each individual's personal 
' ^qojicerns. 

r These perspectives arfe important to planning, and attention 
to themtan greatly facilitate planning and needs assessment. 
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Planning for Needs Assessment 
Tasks and Organizafion 

¥ 

Several stages of planning are associated with organizing and 
carrying out an educational improvement project. In needs 
assessment, three distinct stages of planning are suggested. 
First, there is a planning period devoted to setjting-up the proj- 
ect. This "pre-planninjg" for needs assessment is- critical to 
getting off to a successful start. ' 

A second sjage of planning is devoted to organizing the 
needs assessment. Identifying the structural units and their 
interactions is important to the successful operation of the 
needs assessment and the effectiveness of communicatfon 
internal and external to the project. 

A third stage of planning focuses on developing the 
schedule of events required for actually cohducting the needs 
A* point, a systematic planning process js 
appRiM^ to each phase of a selected needs assessmenfrmodel in . 
order to Identify tasks, resources, areas of responsibility, and 
* timelines. Here also, collaborative planning becomes a mean- 
ingful process for both comprehensive educational planning 
^ and needs assessn^ent. These three planning stages are ditf- 
. cussed in this chapter. ^ 
f Application of systematic planning to the phases of a needs 

assessment model helps identify the tasks that must be com- 
pleted to conduct the study and to use its results. While task 
identification* and sequence are dependent upon the CQndi- 
tions existing in each needs assassment site, some major tasks 
are appropriate for each planning stage. The tasks were iden- 

> 
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. tified by examining the procedures recommehded by ^ 
number of existing needs assessment models and are pre- 
sented-in-their «©quenGe of use^^ Expkfiation «f ihese^asks will 
"assist planners in setting up schedules of events for local 
needs assessments. 

Pre-planning Ifor Needs Assessment 

While collaborative planning for needs assessment is rec- 
ommended, several tasks must be accomplished prior to ini- 
tiating this process. These tasks are necessary to lay the 
groundwork for needs asse^p^ent and to involve community 
representatives in the planning process: 

1. Obtaining a commitment from the school district, target institution 
and/or community. ^ \^ " 

2. -Analyzing the resources available (inchiding financial). 

3. Identifying project director of management team. 

4. Determining the scope and processes of the needs assessment. 

5. Performing client/situation analysis. 

6. Selecting and orienting project participants. 

As each of these tasks is analyzed in relation to the condi- 
tions of a specific needs assessment site.^pther tasks and ac- 
tivities for performing them will be identified. Each of the 
tasks is discussed briefly to provide ideas for task analysis. 

Obtaining Commitment for Needs Assessment 

The strategies used for obtaining commitment to needs as* 
sessment are directly related to the purposes, for needs assess- 
ment ahd to the precfpitating conditions from which they 
arise. Thre^ types of precipitating conditions may .initiate a 
needs assessment. The firsj of thesfe is dissatisfaction with the 
outcornes or operations of the schools resulting in pressure to 
rectify real or perceived problems. The pressure-may originate 
internally or externally— either within the institution or from 
the broader community. DissatisfacJIion may be indicated by 
such actions ^s student demonstrations,, teacher strikes, or. 
failures of bond issues. , 

The purposes of needs assessment, if dissatisfactions are the 
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precipitator, may be to check perceptions (to see if there i«^ 
indeed a problem), to determine If dissatisfaction is general or 

fro"^ ^o"^® specific group in the commu nity, or to Hr- 

fermin^the content and jiature of dissatisfactioti. If needs as- 
sessm^t isJhe- result of dissatisfaction, obtaining commit- 
ment may be a matter of convincing school officials and com- 
munity influentials of its merits as a data-collection/involve- 
ment tool. 

A second condition that may precipitate needs assessment 
arises from mandated changes (such as accommodative edu- 
cation, integration, or installation of a bilingual program) or 
from projects funded to effect improvement in some aspect of 
an institutional component. In this case, the primary purpoM 
of the needs assessment is to.obtain input for the developmem 
qf new programs and to, ascertain that such programs are con- 
gruent with the educational values and goals of the comrau- 
nity.Xommitment may be more difficult to achieve. Members 
of the educational community must perceive the desirability 
of proposed changes; they may require information about the^ 
entire project as well as the needs assessment: and they may 
need to be convinced that the project will be worth the effort 
and will not cause problems for existing progriuns and opera- 
tions. 

A third condition that may precipitate a needs assessment 
aris0]& from established evaluation procedures within the in- ' 
stitutional frai^ework. Ongoing evaluation procedures may 
call for a validity check in terms of the institution'd>coaIs and 
procedures. A needs assessment may be carried put to deter- 
mine if, in fact, the institution is performing its mission as 
perceived by the community. 

Commitment for needs assessment originating from these 
conditions is usually a matter of policy as far as the institution 
is. concerned. However, ther^ m»y be difficulty in obtaining 
community commitment— that depends on- the extent of in- 
volvement desired, the ongoing telationshifkthe institution 
has formed with the community, and a|mmunity perceptions 
about the institution's success in performing its mission. 
- Obtaining commitment' requires the analysis of the condi- 
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tions precipitg^ting needs assessment and the* basing of 
strategies on the purposes fof the study, 

Analyzing AvaHJble Resources » 

Resource allocation is a direct result of commitment, The 
extent to which an institution or community is really com- 
mitted to needs asse;5sment will affect the resoure^availabJiP 
for its planning and completion. As used here, resa&ccfis^- 
elude personnel tim^, materials, planning time, support ser- 
vices, computer time, office space, supplies, and equipment. 
Institutions aftd communitifes truly committed to needs as- 
sessment will be willing to defray the cost of a needs assess- 
.ment to the extent that it does not drain resources from other 
priorities. Of course, resdurces may^^ available from outside 
funding sources, but most such BourcHsrequire evidence of 
commitment from the involved uistimti6n(s)/and com- 
munities. 

The actuaJI cost of needs assessment depends upon many 
other variables. The scope of the needs assessment, the pro- 
cesses used, the required and available technical expertise, 
and the number of institutions involved are only a few of 
these. Before initiating the needs assessment, it is necessary to 
take a realistic look at the resources available in order to set 
priorities and make decisions. Sch^ules of events must in- 
clude a cost/time breakdown in terni^of available resources. 

Identification of r<eeds Assessment'^irector or Management Team 

Selection of a director or management team is critical to the 
success of the needs assessment. In most neec^ assessment 
systems that were reviewed, the management function was 
performed by one person. In others, management'teams coor- 
dinated and directed the project. In some systems, needs as- 
sessment managers were members of the institutional ad- 
ministrative staff while in temporarily funded projects, such 
as Teacher Corps, the project director or project evaluator 
often served as the needs assessment manager. 

Planners for the Houstqh N«eds Assessment System (Hous- 
ton and Bdin, 1972, 11-5,6) indicated that '*there is no set, 
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explicit requirement that (the director) hold any certain posi- 
^ tion in the system." The tin>e constraints and the manager's 
inability to reach decision>makers are often impor tant barriers 
TqTKe siiccess .oFtlTe p^^^^^^ managers also 

face those problem*, but it is theoretically possible that" ideal 
nianagers could be dedicated, competent lay persons. TOe 
bteriefits which could be derived from such appointments are 
many. Because community involvement is a key factor in, 
needs assessment sUccess and because leadership from the 
community is so important. c«u-eful consideration should be 
given to the involvement of parents or other lay groups in . 
project management. . - 

The duties of needs assessment managers may include 
planning arid organizing the naeds assessment project 
(primarily in the Pre-Planning sta^). Managers usually have 
. responsibility for staffing the project in, terms of the organiza- 
tional plan, for determining job descriptions and criteria for 
selection and rewards, for orienting project -participants, and 
for providing training as necessary. Th^ provide leadership, 
in the deveh^^ment of schedules of events and coordinate thev 
activities for task completion. They insure that volunteer and 
professional workers are deployed efficiently, that- data col* . 
lection phases are properly conducted in accordance with 
good statistical practice, and that the results are articulated to 
promote dissemination and impleinentation. • 

Other management responsibihties might include the de- 
termination of interaction patterns, establishment of the com- 
munication system, and development of reporting /ormats and 
dissemination procedures. Project evaluation may or may not 
be a responsibility of the manager. In some systems reviewed, 
manag'ers were responsible for developing an evaluation 
model and procedures, hi others, this xesponsibility was as- 
signed to evaluators or consultants; . . 

Several needs as^ssment systems listed specific criteria or 
management skiUs to be used as guides for selecting, directors. 
Identified as desirable characteristics were experience as an 
ecjucational manager or change agent, problem-solving skills, 
the ability to organize and motivate grottps of people, the 
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ability to use outside resources to extend those of the institu- 
tion, and skills re^ated to systems analysis. 

___ Ma n agerial aJkills. appear to. be general across^ all types ef - — 

needs assessnients, although some skills may be more impor- 
tant for specific instances. For example, if nee"ds assessment is ' 
precipitated by dissatisfaction, the most important considera- 
tion for management selection may be the level of skills to 
communicate with ah groups within the educational commu- 
nity, to facilitate infcaction and involvemant, and to effect 
compromise and consensus. An Analysis oi the purposes for 
needs assessment should point out priority skills that may* 
help in determining project managemerit for specific sites. 

^ Oetermining the Scope^and Processes •) 
of the Needs Assessment ^ . 

y * ■ ■ 

This major task also is associatecji with the purposes and 
precipitating coiiditions for needs assessment. Analysis of the 
precipitating conditions may identify! the desirability of a gen- 
era] or a targeted needs assessment. W general needs assess- 
ment can be viewed as a focusing prcicess used to check per- 
ceptions and to provide a sharper imagi of factors affecting ^he 
outcomes and operations of educational institutions. It is used 
to identify general goals, problems, oi^ areas of concern. A 
major characteristic df a general needs assessnnent is its com- 
prehensiveness—encompassing all facbts of programs, or- 
ganizations, and populations. \ - 

For example, a general needs assessment may be used when . 
dissatisfaction — the exact nature of which Wunknown — is Uie^ 
'precipitating condition. The failure of a pond issue may be 
perceived as an indicator of comniunity\di§satlsfa(ition. A 
general needs assessment n»y be used to determine if this is a 
true condition and, if so, what specific areas of the school's ^ 
programs, organization, or people are the focus of that dis-. 
satisfaction. The process is valuable to both educators arid 
community. As perception* checked, the areas of concern 
become more clearly defined; institutional aspects that are . 
functioning well are highlighted; and a clear^ image of the ' - 
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overall mission emerges>/for both educators and community 
members. 

This type of needs assessment may also be used when needs 
assessment is prepipifaled as a part oF the evaluation process 
to determine if stated- goals and processes are congruent with 
thl[ values of the general community and are directed toward 
the educational needs of the broader educational Community. 

Another t>rpe of needs assessment may be used once specific 
areas of concern are identified. This type referred to here as 
a targeted needs assessment. A targeted nleds assessment is 
focused on specific populations, program areas, or organiza- 
tional structures to identify the specific characteristics which 
should be addressed in educational improvement. For exam- 
ple, Teacher Corps programs specify preservice and inservice 
teachers of economically disadvantaged children as a major 
target. While needs assessment may address general or spe- 
cific educational goals or specific curricula programs, such as 
reading, information obtained through needs assessment is 
interpreted in relation to the identified targets (teachers). 

A targeted needs assessment may be the result of a mandate 
to install bilingual programs. Dati are collected from specific 
populations and interpreted in re-lation to their implication's 
for bilingual program developme^nt and implementation. A . 
targeted needs assessment may also be initiated by concern 
•expressed about a specific program, school, or aspect of school 
oiMxations. In this case, there may be no nedd to conduct a 
gerJ^ral -needs assessment and resources arfe focused on the 
specific area of concern. ^ 

There are three basic decisions involved in determining the 
scope of the needs asses!5ment: 

1. What wilP.be the level of in«>act; what schools and grades will be 
inclu/led? , 

2. VYhlch goals should be included in the assessment— will goals related 
to total child development be included p only those focusing on cog- 
nitive areas? 

3. How will the desired levels of performance be established for selected 
goals? 

Analysis of the precipitating conditions for needs assessment 
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should help answer these questions and provide guidelilies 
for selecting the type of needs assessment appropriate for spe- 
cific purposes. ^ 

Selection of the school sites for needs assessment is a major 
consideration in determining the scope. School identification 
is aUo associafed with the purposes for the needs assessment. 
If needs assessment is precipitated by internal or external dis- 
satisfaction or pressure, the site school(s) may be the foCus of 
the dissatisfaction; thus, ,no further identification process is 
requh-ed. However, 11 may be a good idea to include other 
schools 1^) ascertain that the same conditions do not exist 
there. 

When n^eds ^assessments are the- result of mandates or proj- 
ects, selection is based on the representativeness of the school 
in terms o£ population and program characteristics. Most fed- 
erally funded projects are Inquired to select schools with a 
large percentage of economically disadvantaged students. In- 
stallation of bilingual programs in a particular school is based 
on the percentage of student? for whom English is. a second 
language. If such is the casQ» the first step in school selection is 
the identification of schools that meet a set of predetermined 
criteria. The second step in this selection process requires the 
development of site-specific criteria (based on the willingness 
of staf&community to participate and number of students or 
schools involved) to be used as the basis for filial selection. 

Random selection is a valuable selection technique. For 
general needs aslsessments, random selection is probably Jthe 
most defensible strategy. Stratified random selection, bas^d on 
population and program characteristics, tnay be used to 
facilitate analysis and interpretation of data. \^ 

Determining the proces»»for needs assessment i$ a matter of 
selecting those phases of a needs assessment model appropri- 
ate for a specific site. Three major processes — Goal Formation, 
Data Collection on Current Conditions, and Needs Analy- 
sis— have been presented as^genefic stages of needs assess- 
ment with a systematic decisioriing process common to each. 
In dQtermiping specific processes, planners should first de- 
termine thd' purposes of the needs assessment in relation to the 
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» precipitating conditions and the type of needs assessment 
(general or targeted) implied by conditions and then should 
select processes appropriate for that type. 

Performing Client/Situation 

While obtaining information related to clients and situa- 
tions is a major step in needs assessment, some information 
must be available to planners before the rteeds assessment is 
conceptualized and conducted. Analysis of the conditions 
precipitating needs assessment has already been identified as^ 
important information for planning. Other important infor- 
mation in planning and organizing is derived from the 
characteristics of the components of the community and the 
institutions involved in needs assessment. 

Information about the community may be obtained through 
conducting demographic, analyses, opinion polls, concerns 
surveys, or neighborhood meetings. It is important to know 
which are the organjlzed community groups, who are the in- 
fluential leaders, wM ar© the generahcharacteristica of the 
people, how commiinity jobs are provided, and how all of 
these components interact with the educational institution. 
Such information vfiW help planners idtntify the critical com- 
ponents and 'proce«ses of involvement. 

The components of the educational institution— programs, 
people, and organizational structures--become the primary' 
targirt«-of the data collection phase of needs assessment. As- 
pects of these compbnents are usually the foett* for targeted 
needs assessments, so it (s helpful for^lanners to have general 
information about them before planning is initiated. Even if 
needli assessment is being planned and conducted by indi- 
viduals or groups long as^opiated with a particular institution, 
analysis of tiie targets frdm a particular perspective is likely to 
yield very different information from that which is abeady 
availabfe. 

General iiiformation about the organizqtionoi structure 
which might be help^l in planning includes: 

1. Otganiztftional units of the inititution and their role-group composi- 
tion. ' 
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Formal and iiformal communication^ flow among units, between ij^ 
diyiduals yvithin each qnit, and between individuals who are members 
of different units. , 
Re!atignshi_ps 
the school. 

4. Specific funrtipns canrAsd out by each unit. 

5. Resources and support services available for carry ingiout functions and 
how these are distributed. . 

6. Criteria and/or qualifications by which individuals are assigned to 
unifs. 

^ 7. Formal and informal processes for rewards and sanctions, including 
formal evakiati»n procedures and mle$ for behavior. 

This type of information can help planners make decisi^)ns 
about activities to be carried out for task completion and about 
who should be involved in those activities. 

Information about program? is helpful in determining the 
goals and processes to be included in needs assessment. In- 
formation useful in analyzing programs includes: 

r Existing goals and/or purposes for given curriculum or extracurricular 
areas. 

2. Objectives or outcomes of instruction. 

3. Instructional activities used to help students meet objectives. 

4. Instructional strategies that are employed to help students meet objecr 
tives and the teaching competencies necessary to implement strategies. 

5. Specific instructional materials (including media) that aro used, in 
meeting obiectives. . 

6. Procedures and materials for evaluating and reporting student progress 
in relation to oljjiectiyes and in providing student feedback abbtit prog- 
ress. ' 

7. Amounts of time devoted to instruction in spetjific areas. 

8. Extent to which content is related to the interests and experiences (rf 
students. ' ' . ' ^ 

9. Basic assuinptions about how stu^nts learn that underlie instructional 
activitfes'aiid how congruent tMse assumptions are with refeted re- 
search. 



While very detailed and specific information may be obtained 
during the needs assessment to help identify ^hy educational 
^^W^. being met, an overview of programs held prior to 

planning is helpful, as this information affects the identiflca- 
tion of specific tasks and interaction channels. 
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Information about people is collected in relation to their 
interactions with programs, organizational structures, and 
identified priorities. During planning, it woulij be' useful to 
Mve such'lnformation as: - 

- ' . '• ■ I ■ 

1. The personal ' goals, priorities and interests of individuals. 

2. The general level of competence of individuals in relation to their 
specific roles. 

3. The formal and informal role-group leaders. 

4. 'General characteristits of individuals that are admired and rewarded. 

5. Extra:educational groups in which in/ilviduals hold memberships. 

6. General importance plaCed by, individuals upon their affiliation with 
the schools and their place in the school firganization. 

The information identified above for the components of the 
. educational community and the institution is useful in help- 
ing planners make decisions relative to the needs assessment. 
Much of this information is generated when a systematic pro- 
cess is applied fo needs assessment phases. The conditions 
precipitating needs assessment in specific .sites determine 
how much pf this information is ne^ided for pre-planning and 
how much should be generated in the Planning for Needs 
Assessment phsise. 

Selecting and Orienting Project Participants » 

Several strategies for identifying and selecting representa- 
tives from the educational community WQre presented in 
Chaptpr 2. In using thesp strategies for selection, there are two 
important' factors to |Mfep in mind during pre-planning. 

1 . The scope of the needs assessment, thus the inclusiveness of represen- 
- tation (based on analysis of the conditions precipitating needs assess- 
ment). ■ . ^ . , 4. 

2. The professibhal and technical knowledge and skills required for con- 
* ducting' the needs Qssessment. 

In cpnsidering the extent of commuijity/institutional repre- 
sentation, it is necessary to examine the purpose for which the 
needs assessment is being conducted' and the type of assess- 
ment, general or targeted. If the needs assessment is general, 
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cqrfiprehensive representation from the entire community and 
from all involved institutions is desirable. In a targeted needs 
Assessment representation ni«y be moc«^ focused; A needs as- 
sessment which targets bilingual progr^s may draw most of 

- its representation from community antr school groups for 
which bilingualism is a real fas opposed to a philosophical) 
concern. If basic skills are targeted in the needs assessment, 
those -with expertise in this area and those with a vested inter- 
est in programs focusing on tfeese skills should be favored in 
the selection pracessTTn needs assessments with "specific 
schools as the target, selection strategies should focus ,pn 
community representation within the scltool attendance zone. 
Analysis of the purposes, precipitating conditions, and needs 
assessment type will help planner§ determine selection 
strategies for specific projects. 

Another factor in participant'selection is the technical and 
professional expertise required fqr the needs assessment* SUch 
tasks as instrument development, data collection, data pro- 
cessing, and developnjent of instruction based on needs re- 
quire knowledge and skills acquired through years of study. 
Expertise for performing these tasks often is availaWe in edu- 
cational institutions or through consultant services', Selection 

\* or identification of specialized individuals is usually related 
to the availability of funds for employing consultants or to the 
institution's willingness to release employees from regular as- 
signments for participation in th^ needs assessment. It is im- 
portant that tasks requiring professional or technical skills be 
identified early in pre-planning so that decisions can be made 
about who should perform'these tasks. 

The type of relationship individuals have with the project is 
another consideration related to participation in the needs as- 
sessment. Needs assessment* participants may be staff, Con- 
sultants, or volunteers. Some tasks are time consuming; e.g., 
instrument dfevelopmerit,Jnsti^ctional development, and cost 
analysis. It is unrealistic to expect them to be carried out by 
volunteers. Those who perform such time-consuming t€fska^ 
should be either project staff oi^ consultants' and paid salaries 
or fees for specific activities. 
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time-consun^ng tasks mOst be identified quickly in pre- 
plannfng and dfcisiqns ^ickly made abowt official relation- 
-ships between pl-oject participants. One Criterion that may be " 
used in determiriihg project pa^ticipjant rdationships is the 
time a certain function will contjhue ot what particular type of 
expertise is needed. For exam|Jle, training of staff or orienta- 
tion of project participants is 'an activity that^ri^ay require a 
short time In felatioh to the total heeds assessntts it pfocyss . 

activity— developing and conducting training pro- 
grams—may be carried out by a consultant or consulting 
^ * ' group. On the other hand, managemept functions are requij-ed" ^ 
' tljroughovjt the project; thus, t^ose performing management 
tasks should be part- or full-time project staff and receive all or 
. part of their salary for'^that purposed " 
% .Technical and pro'fessional expertise is generally availerble 
jr . . the broader, educational commiiiHty. Needs assessment 
i ^ * planners shoMld consider these resources when selecting rep- 
Pv resentafion. Information about the tj^es of expertisia^ available 
- institution* a^j^ppmUnity can be made avai^ble ^ 

A '•.tjtfaMgU.^tbj^i'l^t Malysis. Such information can . 

Jacilitfljp^decisiotxs Siwut Selection of needs assessment par- 
ticipahtS. , ^ / r 

Following selection of projeclt^ participants,, a major pre- 
planning task is orienting them tO/the^fceds assessment.and to 
its orgajiization. The major purpose of^rientation is to help 
individuals understand the purttese and processes of Weds 
assessment and their relationshipto it. Kjcan be assumed that 
participants — community members, students, and pref^s- 
sioijals— will ask: "What is going to be done ^nd whyj'' anil 
"Wh^t wilH)e expected of me?" The needs asses^mdnt orie 
tation should give priority attention to answer^g them.' 

Depending ohjthe level of involvement, orioiitation •shoiil 
proceed to addrelr* functions and tasks to be performed. 1 
should include the backgroqnd, theory,' and' pfactice pfneSlEU 
assessment. PifjrticiiJants will probably wan> kiibw what has 
^be^il done in the past, haw effiactive it fias been, and whaf 
•impliqationS- it has for' their needs assessment, .information, 
about thes^ope^f the needi assessment, the decisipn-maWng 
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process to bb used, and varioj/s stages of needs "assessment 
models i^a^ assist collaborative planrters in ma king de cisions 
about t6e processes to^ usei^.in a specific needs assessment. 
Coliabors^tive planners ajso require ori&ntation about ongo- 
' ing functions, such as the' role of planners onoe schedules of 
events. Kaye beeo developed. Will planners be involved in 
monitoring task completion? Will they carry out other tasks, 
such asf evaluation? Will they participate in goal identifica- 
* tion, prioritization, and analysis? If so, how? These are clearly 
questions that participants will want ariswerj^d as they become 
more knowledgeable about needs assessment; In developing 
the'orientatio'p. plans should include information ^out all 
. aspects of Wy? needs assessment and participant rol^s related 
•to ea'ch. . • , «. 

Orientation .strategies 'have been recommended m ^eVeial 
needs asstissraeht systems. The' primary strategy used' is to 
\^|^rtfvide orientation for a selected jjpommittee or group which 
in furn provides faifi,entation for participants involved in sub- 
sequent phases. In \he'Phi Delta Kappa program, initial orien- 
tation is provided by a consultant group. Thia.then orients 
other participants. The Houston Needs Assessment orienta- 
tion is provided initiallj?^^ by a local site coordinator {director) 
for members of a steering con^mittee. IndividijiBl ' steering 
comniittee members.thQn llold sessions for the role group oa'ch 
represents. . 
; Regqfdless of the strategy used, orientation for any needs 
assessment could -be carried out in 'several phases. As the 
, needs^tesessment progr^sses^ more x^eople become involvecl at 
each phas9. Any individual entering the neadsy assessment at 
any phase needs orientation about the needs assessment and 
, its meaniiig for the individual. , 



Organizing the Needs Assessment 

, Planning for n4eds assessment is hot complete without the 
development of jm organizational plan which identifies the 
components and interiactions of the needs assessment project. 
Organization plans may be developed ire the Pre-Planning ^ 
phase or in the Plahning ^or Needs Assessment phase. While a 
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rationale could be given that organizational decisions sHoOld 
_^ JB?de by collaboratiye planners. . some ■attention 5rgani- 
zational plans, should be included in pre-planning. In this 
section, organizational models derived from existing* needs 
assessment systems or educational improvement projects are 
presented to provide ideas for organizing the needs assess- 
ment ... 



Organization for^ needs assessment is concerned with the 
; groups or foles to be established for needs assessments and 
Mheir interactions with each other, wii^ the targets for educa- 
tional improvement, and with the institutions involved. In 
developing the prganizatisnal plan, there are two major tasks: 
(1) identifying the organizational units and (2) determining 
the interaction patterns that will best facilitate the goals of the 
needs assessment. • 

Identifying. Orgaoizationa! Units 

• ' ■ ■ * 

A structural analysis of several nee'ds assessment systems 
identified four basic organizational units. Though' given dif- 
ferertt namgs~tn each modeK organizational units can be 
categorized as<^ / . ^ 

1. i4"poIicy unit— tKis may be an existing group .or a temporary unit de- 
H pending upon'whether the ne^s assessmenf is carried out by a perma- 

nent or temporary aystem. , ^ . 

2. A managing/coordinating unit which is usually a tempocarji unit es- 
tab^||||d for the duration of the needs assessment, Th^ functions of* 

^ this unTT may be carried out by one person (a manager or diUfctor) or by 
a group. U' ► . ■ m ' ' ' 

3. W tas Jt unit which is also usually a temporary unit^Ap f» perform 
tasks specific to the needs assessment. 1 

. 4. Aw impact or involvement unit drawn from existing instjltuHons or 
groups who aye affected in some way by the need* assessment. Usually 
this is a temporarir.unit. , ^ j * 

A fifth unit (a consultoiit unit with in-depth knowledge of a 
•particufar .model or expertise .in ne^ds assessment processes) 
appears in som§ of . the needs assessment systems. The re- 
lationship of the consultant uni?' to the needs assessment is 
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usually temporary, although in some cases it may extend for 
the duration of the proiect. 

There is some variation and overlap in the responsibilities 
carried out by each group, but it is possible to' identify some 
commonalities. The Policy Unit usually is responsible forBs- 
tablishin^^e operating rules, setting the scope or parameters 
for action, and specifying the purposes of the project. They 
make Go/NoGb decisions and may. also be responsible for ob- 
taining and allocating funds, resources, and staff to carry out 
project operations. ' . , ' 

TheManaging/C^brdinating Unit is responsible for carrying 
out policy and implementing plans and decisions. This unit 
coordinates tasks ^ncj resources, monitors ongoing operations, 
facilitates commd.r\ication, and disseminates information 
about the project. 

. The Task Unit has resDonsibility for specific, delegated 
fasks in relation- to needs a^essmen^, such as developing in- 
struments, conducting training or ojientation sessions, or ad- 
' ministering instruments. Some task units. exist only for the 
length of tiAiQ required for task planning and' completion. " 

Tbp Impact/Involvement Unit is the most difficult to. define, 
as it performs a variety of • activities ranging fr6m' a^iyising 
about policy to responding to instruments. The range of ac- 
tivities depends upon the philosophy of tjie specific system 
reviewed. For example, the involvement unit (the Steering 
Committee) in the Houston Needs Assessment S5rs4em (HoUs- 
ton^and Bain, 1952, p. 11-33) serves as an advisory council, 

6V1S6S and implements plq^s, represents specific jole groups, 
interprets needs assessment results, and makes recommenda- 
tions to'school decision-makers. This committee also selves a 
feedback and evaluatioQ function for the project. In another 
system, this unit oaly makes recommendations about goal 
statenients, representsf tole groups, and responds to need* as- 
sessment instrijiments. - ^ ^ 

Despite the rattge of functions ior this unit, it serves a com- 
nion functi^ji across alJ:mod6l8 reviewed— th^t of promoSg.,. 
validity arid accjepta^dg of the Mgls assessment by the groilps 
andviristitutioris representdd tli^Uj^h unit membership. It is 
. •' K' - 
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recommended that this group— or a Ihanagement group with 
similar composition— be the center of collaborative planning, 
K sp^^ example of tTie prganizatibnal units of a needs 
assessment system was derived from an analysis of the Phi 
Delta Kappa Model Prbgram for Community and Professional 
Involvement (Rose et al). The organizational units identified 
are: ^ 

1. The Area Task Force (Consultant Unit), 

2. The Board of Trustees. Superintendent, or Educational Leader in a 
local school (Policy Unit), 

3. The Representative Couimunity Comnrittee (Impact/Involvement Unit), 
• 4. The District Task Force (Management/Coordination Unit). 

5. The Teacher Cadre (Task Unit), 

6. The Classificatron Team (Task Unit), 

7. The Interim Selection Conimittee--ad hoc (Task Unit). 

8. District Teachers (Task Unit). 

These units are more or less typical of the units identified in 
all systems revieiwed and should provide a guide for deter-, 
mining the structural upits of mosfnee^s assessment projects. 
Some of the units— the Policy Unit, the Mahaging/Coordina- 
ting Unit, the .Consultant Unit, and . the Impact/Involvement 
Uoit— should be established early ih the needs assessment.' 
Specific task units may not be established until planning is 
more complete and tasks for developing arid conducting ttid 
needs assessment have been identiHeSI. * _ 

The second consideration in the development of an ofgani; 
zational plan is the determination of interaction patterns 
among the organizatioftal units, between the'units and the site 
institution, and between the units ahd the broader educational, 
community. Each of these interactions is discussed in the fal- 
loyving sections. ' . ' <^ * 

Interaction among Organizational Units 

The typical interaction pdtterA i^ong organizational units 
in most institutions is tiierarchical. Information l^as a two-way 
flow; decisions . are mkde ^t one leVel and Carried out at 
another level; interaction among units is usually limited to 
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adjacent units. This*type of interaction is especially evident in 
the traditional organization of ftdiiratinnal institntippf?, Schotl 
boards set lpo(fcy;*superintendents act on policy— ^is^iiing di- 
rectives to the Idministrative staff vyhiah then issuSe. direc- 
't'lvm to teachers" who implement directives in regard tb'stu- 
dents, programs, and organization.' • - ^ - 

Variations of this interaction pattern are visible to some de-^ 
gree in ^1 of the needs assessment systems reviewed. In all of 
the systems, mo^organizational units interact with more than 
one other unit, and there is horizontal as well as vertical in- 
teraction. A basic interaction pattern commoi^^the systems 
Is^ depicted in Exhibit 12. 

As illustrated, ftiere is both horizontal as well as vertical 
interaction and direct interaction among all units. While de-' 
cjsion-making flow is primarily hierarchical, decisions can.be 
influenced by recomniefidations from all groups. 

A specific illustration of the interactions imong organiza^^ 
tional units is provided by an Ifcalyjsis of the Phi Delta Kappa 
program (Roseet al.), as shown in Exhibit 13. Interaction pat- 
terns for this exhibit were determined by examining the step- 
by-step procedures provided in the ••Administi;^tor's Manual" 
for the program. The analysis reflects the airect interactions of 
organizational units as trfey carry out tasks or activities in 
relation to other units. 

In the Phi Delta Kappa program' fRose et ai.], policieis and 
directives for action flow directly ffom the policy-making unit 
to the Area Task Force, the 'District Task Force; thb Interim 
Selection Xomlnittee, the Representative Com(nunity Com- 
mitte^e, and the Classification Team. The Policy Unit has direct 
interactions with several units and is influeijced by theserunits 
through recommencfetions, training, and/or request^^r ac- 
tion,; \ 



^ Another type of organizational plan was found in the Uni' 
varsity of Houston/Houston Independent School District 
Eleventh' Cycle Teacher Corps proposal. The project wqs de^ 
signed to develop, im^plement, evaluate, demobstraie, and^dis- 
seijpiinate a staff development program baied on identified 
needs of the conimunity,'%tudentsj^d teachejrs. It Was a col- 
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Exhibit 12: Conceptual Interallfon 
among Organizational Units 
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laborative endeavor involving joint participation of the com- 
munity, an institutidn of higher eduoltJon, the local education 
agency, and the teaching prpfessieii: / 

The organizational unit^wer^&rived through a func|ional 
analysis (related clusters <#laskfi that were to be carried out in 
the project) instead of through/a structural analysis. These 
^units were: 

1. The Advisory Bovd ^ . 

2. The Management Coordination Team 

4 • 
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Exhibit 13: Actual Interactien 
• ' among O r gan r zat i unal U^rrrts in PDK Modef ^ 
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*3. The Program Development Team 
4, The Dissemination Team 
5:"ThetSirrTcinuTnTmplem^^^ 

6. The Staff Development Team ' 

7. The Demonstration Team ' ' 

8. The Evaluation Team 

Jhe organizaticmal plan was devised .to allow maximum 
interaction, participation in decision-making: and task com- 
pletion by all functional units. An illustration of this plan is 
provided in Exhibit 14. In this plan, the devfelopmbnt and 
implementation of instructional programs for students pro- 
vide the central focus for all prt)ject activities and interactions. 
All units are" represented on the Management Coordination 
Team, and each unit iji^esponsible for developing its own 
plan to fijnction. Mans and activities of individual units are 
coordinated through the Management Coordination Team and 
.reyiewecfby the Advisory Board to ascertain that they are 
within project boundaries and do not violate existing policies 
of the coUoborating institutions. 

Advantages and disadvantages are associated with both 
types of organizational plans. In the more traditional type of 
organization, decisions can be made and implemented in less 
time. Planning proceeds in a smoother, mbre orderly fashion 
because fewer people are involved. These people usually have 
both decision-making and the power to- see that deci- 

sions arP^mplemented. Resources and rewards are usually in 
the hands of the policy-making group and can be distributed 
in a priority relationship to the Organization's mission. 

Some of the disadvantages oj this type of organization be- 
come apparent when the mlisimLxequires the participation of 
groups and individuate over which there is no "direct control 
ftnd when the mission requires the qoUaboration of indepen- 
dent, instit^utions and groups. While planning; and implemen- 
tation may reqOke less time, there is the dfnger that people 
outside the direcUnfluiBftce of the org^izatlon may refuse to* 
participate. If they Uo, valuable time may be lost in orientatioih , 
to specific tpsks or In development of the required knowledge 
and skills. People who are involved in task copipletioh but not 
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Exhibit 14: Project Orga«ization 

Derived through Functional Analys^^^ < _ ^ ; 

^ Teacher Corps Project 




in decision-making may not be able to perceive the overall / 
plan related to the* mission and may fail to understand the 
»'SpoTlanpe oT Iherr task or its relationship to other tasks 
Communications and many decisions may lie made on incom- 
plete information or hearsay. » 

Advantages of the second type of-6rganizational plan are 
Jhat it allows for all units to be involved in decision-making, " 
distribution of rewards and resources, and evaluatiqn of their 
own actions. People responsible for specific tasks would have 
been involved in the identification of thoser tasks; they are 
involved in decisions concerning their own actions and un- 
derstand the overall missi»n because they have been involved 
in its conceptualization. Implementation proceeds more 
smoothly because there is no need to orient people, to the 
project or .to try to sell them on the need to participate qr carry • " 

out tasks. Units not only know what they are doing but are 
informed about the plans and actions of all other grbups and 
decisions that affect the entire project. ' ' 

A major disadvantage of this plan lies in the initial necessity, 
to orient people about the project. It may also be necessary to 
. spend time training people in d,ecision-making and planning. .^^^^ - 
Decision-nlaking requires more time because more pefspec^^^ 
tiyes, information, and people are involved. It is necessary^ 
consider conflicting priorities and to reconcile divergent 
points of view.' . 

In comparing the two plans and assuming that the disad- • 
vantages of each aie overcome, the first type of organization 
fosters efficiency in planning while the second facilitates col- 
laboration and implementation of, commitment to, and ac- 
ceptance of the misjjion. - . * • V ^ 

Interaction between Organizational Units and Other Institutions 

A needs assessment project , tan be organized in several 
ways to allow for interaction within the broader educational 
^ community. Business and industry-Teind some educational 
* institutions—rhave established organizational units (Public 
Information Departmentu) to serve this function. Most educa- — 
tional ^institutions also have some .type, of parent/teacher or- 
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ganization to provide a vehicle for schooiycommunity interac- 
tion. One way to organize for wider involvement is the e stah- 
lishment of a separate unit^Jiose function is to interact with 
'groups, individuals, institutions and agencies in thd commu- 
nity.'' « 

A modified version of this strategy was used by all needs » 
assessments reviewed through the establishmeiyT^of the 
Impact/Involveiftent Unit. Exhibit 15 is a schematic^illustrat- 
ing the interaction patterns possible through this -type of 
strategy. ' ' 

Exhibit 15: Interactions 

with Involvement Unit V ' 




\ The validity of three assumptions upon whicl^ this strategy 
is based lis cntjcal to needs assessment/communi^ ^ in teraction. 
These assumptions are tTiat selected members are truly repre- 
sentative of the vjews, ppiilions, and values )ield by the grSm 
the^ represent; that" role group representatives would interact 
with the group represented, thus ensuring two-way interac- J> 
tion: and that the internal interaction patterns would allow 
' input from the representative member to be disseminated to 
all units of the needs assessment organization. Unless steps 
are taken to assure thatjhese assumptions are met, needs 
assessment/community interaction niay be token. 

The latter assumption has been met in a number of needs 
assessments and educational Improvement projects by as- 
signing representative members of^th© educational commu- 
nity to a number of organizational, units other than the Im- 
pact/Involvement Unit. In the Phi Delta Kappa prograiri, there 
is both an Impact/Involvement Unit^nd dissemination of 
community representativei among other units. The Houstoh 
Teacher Corps project calls for more widespread involvement 
of the group's in carrying out the functions of the project. The 
distribution of members of the various groups among func- 
tional units is shown in Exhibit 16. In this pljan, members of 
the broader educational. community, along with higher edu- 
cation and staff personnel, participated in planning for and 
carrying out task^ related to every .project function. Teachers * 
were members of five of the unit^; representatives of profes- 
sional education organizations participated in six pf the eight 
functions; ichool tlistrict personnel were members of seven 
units;" and interns (students^ were-'represented in six units. 
Members of eyery role group participated irt policy decisions 
through membership on the advisory board. . 

Since the interaction of the organisational units with groups 
in the broader educational cpmrnunity^can take several pat- 
terns, it is important to identify them as early as possible. 
While this is a decisioi^.to be made by planners for each jndi- ' 
vidual project, the distribution among the ui;iit8 of member- 
ship from all groups in the educational comnpUnity has many 
advantages. Among the advantj^ges are that it assures the in" 

. ' ' ' ^ ' ■ > ■ 
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fxhibit 16: Management Assignments - 
by Collaborating Group 
^ S()urce: University of Houston/Houston Independent Schdbl District, 1977 
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yolvement of all gir^p^ in the tasks required to ciAny. out ' 
heeds assessrapnt, tl^uii^romoting.conmnthile 
and the results; it atimulWs interactidn among the groups and 
facilitate^ communication-Uriel. the flow of information among 
all groups; and it allbws'in^ut frobi airgroups, thus increasing! 
the face validity of the needs aMeksmerit 'and its results. • v 

Intefaction of Organizational ypits «^ . 

with the Targets of Ec/ucational CK^hge . . v ^ * " 

As discussed in Chipter a, needs a^essment Jnteracts with 
targets of change afcWip stages iii the proce88rE>aiibif",17 
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Exhibit 17: Interaction of Needs Assessment Stages ^ 
with Targets of Change ' 
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identifies these interactions. As Exhibit 17 illustrates, interac- 
tion occurs bptween the nqeds assessment {jtocess and the 
targets during every stage of n«eds assessment. Specifically, * 
orgqnizrationai units of the needs assessment are involved in 
* each of these interactions. These units carry out specific tasks 
in planning and conducting the needs assessment. A schedule 
of events for task completion is developed, and responsibility 
for events is assigned to a specif ic u i g ani:taX ional Unit. For — 
example, in the needs assessment stage, Data Cdllection On 
C'lJterent Conditions, one of the specific tasks which may be 
IdentifiedTs that of obtaining achievement-level data pn stu- 
dents. In obtaining these data, the followihg activities or 
events may be scheduled': \ j ^ 

1. Obtain approval to collect achievement diata. / ■ , 

2. Identify school procedures for testing students. 

3. Identify curriculum areas in which to collect datb; analyze curriculum 
areas to determine specific, objectives or instructional outcomes. 

4. Identify appropriate standardized instruments for curriculum objec- 
tives. 

5. Identify school staff to conduct testing. 

6. Identify student sample. ' 

7. Develop. testing schedule, ^ 

8. Monitor and facilitate achievement testing. 

As these tasks are carried out by prescribed organizational , ' 
units, the units would interact with specific tAgets of change ' 
in the site school{s). A possible unit-target interaction is 
shown in Exhibit 18. 
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Exhibit 18: Organizational Unit/Target Interaction 
tor Hypothetical Testing Schedule 
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A/Exhibit 18 illustrates, many tasks for corlHucting a needs 
assessment are potential interaction links between organiza- 
tional unit§ and tatgets'in the educational institution. In sys- 
tematic planning,^it is helpful to identify the specific target for 
-a given task. If done, collection of inforijiation can focus on 
that target; and the danger of information overload (in lyglation*^ 
to other ^targets) can be avoided. ^ 

Planning For Needs Assessments 

Pre-planning and organiziyg^for needs assessment with the 
considerations and suggestions offered herein should help get 
needs assessment planning off td a successful start. During the 
third planning stage — planning for ne^ds assessment — edu- 
cators and members of the educational community plan to- 
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gether, TWy idfntify tasks and develop sfchedi\[es of events 
for conducting the needs assessment. Some of the tasks that 
have bepi xideflt^tied t hts stageinclode: 



1. Develop procedures Vr identifying goals (e.g.. select, comjpile, 
' ' analyze lists of goals; write goals). 

2. Develop fprmat^for prioritizing goals. 

3. Identify sampling procedures for prioritizing goals. 

4. Select population sample(s) for prioritizing goals. 

5. Develop schedule of evertts for prioritizihg ^oa'Is. 

6. Conduct goal prioritizatiortaciivities'. . 

7. Determine procedures for analyzing goal prioHties, 

8. Determine procedures'^Qr format for displaying goal priorities. 
,9. Analyze and display goaUpriorities. 

10. Determine procedures for communicating goal priorities to appropri- 
ate groups. ' ^ 

11. Communicate goal prioriti9S. 

12. Design and plan data collection procedures. ^ 

13. Identify^ data sources. 

— 44^ -kbriltfV" popul ation sainplt ?57'^ * ^ ^ 

15. §elect andyof develop instruments. ^ * . ' ^ 

16. Develop testirig schedule.' 

17. Collect data. ' ' 

18. Analyze data. \ . 

1^. Determine reporting format for needs identification. , 

' 20. Compile data report (display data on goals and current conditions). 

21. Determine procedure for prioritizing needs. 

22. Identify populations to participate in prioritiiation. 

23. Prioritize needs. * 

The following tasks suggest activities undertaken after the 
needs. assessment is compheted. As feuch, they are' integral to 
the planning of change strategies. V 

^ t- « 

1. ^fpecify program objectives, based on student onto^m^s. ^ 

2. De^^rmine implications of objectives for changes in institutional com- 
r ponents. ^ . ' \ 

J. Develop strategies foi meeting objectives and effecting desirable 
• ^changes. , , - ? f • 

4. Determiile cost factors of strategy implementation. 

5. Implement strategies. v 

6: Identify indicators of successful implementation and procedures for 
evaluating effect ivemess. - 

7. Evaluate program. t ^* - 

8. Reviser program as needed. * ^ " 

■ • ■ * . V ■ . ' . ■ \ 
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^ These sanvple tasKs are applopriate for the needfe assessment 

model described in this dotument* Task identification de- 
. % * pends upon the naeds^Has^hegspsnt model selected^ foi^ specif ife- 
siies, Ideas and suggestionsjfor making decisions about the 
t^sks are included in Several chapters of this. document. Re- 
irdless of the model selected for a specific site, these ideas 
Ind suggestions should jprove helpful in developing 
schedules of events for needs assessment. 

S( hedules ot Events for'fsieeds Alsessment 

- After tasks are identifieli, specific task assignments are 
mad§. Resources are alldcdted'for task completion. GANtT 
charts are helpful organizens in both developing and display- 
ing schedules of Events. GilNTT' charts are developed by lift- 
ing vertically tasks to be 'Completed on a page and blogks of 
^ time/horizontally. For eactj taskv^det4s-^taeed in the bl o ck 
that approximates the starting date, and Another dot is placed 
in the box representing, thejcompletion date. An arrow is then 
drawn from the starting d^te to the completion date as'illus- 
irated in E?chibit 19. s 

Exhibit 19: Illustrative GAN.TT Chart 
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GANTT charts illusjratejthe time relationships among tasks. 
They may also be developed to include tasle assignments to 
organizational units, lesodrces needed, and the target for each 
• task. An^illustrative char using the needs assessment tasks 
identified for the stages of 3lanning is provided in E!xhibit 20, 



This chart contains tasl 
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s, projected timeline, resources, re- 



sponsibility assignments, and potential targets for a needs as- 

sessment.^ By breaking down the tasks into more specific ac- 
_ livitifis^and-fiYents. more detailed sGhedules-ef events^ can be- 

developed for local needs assessments. Such a chart consti- 
. tutes a management design fpr needs assessment, a product of 

planning, and a vehicle fqf monitoring and communicating 

activities related to it: , ' 

Summary 

Needs assessment planning takes place in three stages- 
pre-planning, organization, and planning; for conducting the 
needs assessment. Pre-planning tasks and decisions about 
them are madejrf terrtis of the conditions which precipitate 
needs assessment and the type of needs assessment— general/ 
"'^J^^^^^^~^^ \^ '^^ ^° conducted. Q rgani7.at'inn nf thp 
needs^assessmentfequires identifyirvg the structural units and 
interaction patterns^ which characterize the needs assessment. 
Needs assessors should develop, stri^ctural^nits and interac- 
tion patterns which best facilitate communication (a) among 
units, (b) between units and the broader community, -and (c) 
between unHs and the targets of the needs assessment. 

GolUborative, systematic planning is the recommended' 
process for identifying tasks and developing schedules^ 
events for conducting the needs asse^ssment. General tasks are 
recomme;nded and displayed* in an^ illustrative schedule of 
events- using GANTT charting as a management tool. More 
detailed schedules of events can 1)e developed and displayed 
using the management design provided, and specific Activities 
and. events for conducting local needs assessments cah be 
identified. • ' 
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Forinulating Educational Goals 

Tl\e function of a need^. assessment is^to determine and docu- 
ment the discrepancy betvyeen a. desired outcome, "What 
should be/\and the present condition, or "What is." Exhibit 
2 1- illustrates the Needs Assessment Algorithm. This chapter 

7 Exhibit 21 : Needs Assessment Algorithm 
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• which focuses on the first of these three stjages, Ggal Forma-^ 
tion, ijs organized into three basic parts: Identifying Goals, 
P^rioritizing Coils, and. Analyzing Priorities. 

Identifying Goals . * 

Needs assessments tend to mirror one of two approaches 
a general approach involving.the total education system or (2) , 
a targeted approach involving otie aspect of the program. In 
the first appi^oach.'lhe goals to be id9ntified reflect the total 
educational program of the school or college. They are as 
comprehensive and as complete as possible! Statements of 
such goals tend to be broad and genisral, reflecting ia concept 
tion of the liberally educated person. jShould the needs as- 
Tsessment be based on such goais.^a first task is to specify an 
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agfeed-upffn list. Initial s'fktements are available from a variety 
of sources: , " 



• — 

1. Most State education departments have developed a list of goals for 
'educat ion that are available upon re<]uest. > 

2. Most public schooit districts have published a list of goals. 

3. Colleges of Education have defined goals for their undergraduate and 
graduate programs. 

4. While dated, statements from feports such as the Educational Policies 
Cooimission of the National Education Associatfon (1938) or the Mid- 
C6ntury Committee on Outcome* in Elementary Education (Kearney, 
1953) provide basic.ideas for formulating goals. 

, .5. Goals may be drawn from needs assessment systems, such as those 
developed at the Center for the Study of Evaluation or Phi Delta Kappa.- 

Several of these lists are illustrated later in this chapter. The 
second type of goals is more limited in scope, usually deahng 
♦ with a particular content area, problem, or set of area^ apd 
problems. These goals may be derived from sources such as 
, these: . ^ . 

^ r 

1. Teacher Corps proposals. 

2. Discussions among parents, teachers, and students concerning a prob- 
lem or a need for school improvement. 

3. Lists of content goals published by professional associations (e.g.,, Na- 
I tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics), textbook lists, op^analysis 

of achievement tests. . ' 

4. Goals logically (^erived from a proposed purpose (e.g, improving inter- 
personal relations or sensitivity toward energy yise). 

5. Goals derived from job or task analyses. 

6. Goals resulting from analysis of research findings. 

Comprehensive Sets of Goals . ' ' 

% Broad-based goals have been generated for students in 
schools and for professionals in teachdr preparation programs. 
In each case the client, whether chijd or adult, is a learner. 
Goal« and the processes used to devise them for each cUent 
group are discussed in this section. 

In both schools and colleges, political forces affect the 
wording and the composition of goal -statements. Community 
and personal values are reflected in the political iSimate of the 
community which tends to shape the assessment process. 
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Special interest groups, the Board of Education or Regents, 
recfent local events, and external political factors influence the 

heeds assessment (English. 1977}. . ^ , ' 

School-Related Goais. Many processes have been used in 
determining goals for children, and youth. These will be con- 
sidered in this section. The Center for the Study of Evaluation 
(Hoepfneret al., 1972, pp, 37^96) hsted l'04Subgoals foTits set 
of forty-one major goals, w^hich tended to be related tb content 
areas (e.g., reading, mathematics, physical education). Sub- 
goals for three major go&ls are shown below. Using the CSE 
numbers, they reflect affectiv6t#20), performance ^#21), and 
cognitive (#22) Aspects of music;': 

20A Music Appreciation 
20B Music Interest and Enjoyment 

21A Singing J 

2 IB Musical/Instrument Pibying 
2\C Dan<:e (Rhythmic Response) 

22A Aural Identification of Music 
228 Music Knowledge 

The Phi Delta Kappa needs assessment system (Rose et al., 
1974) posed'its goals as proces;ses related to student outcomes 
rather than in terms of subject areas as CSE had done. Among 
the eighteen goals in the system are those shown in Exhibit 22i 

Bucks County Public School developed the Quality Educa- 
tion Program Study (1971), which became the basis for several 
needs assessmehts in Pennsylvania and other states. Ten 
major goals were included in the needs assessment system: 

1. SelMJnderstanding -^^^ 

2. Understanding Others 
> 3. Basic Skills 

4. Interest in School/and Learning 

5. Good Citizenship 

6. Good Health Habits 

% 1. Creativity ' 

8, Vocational Development 

9. Understanding Human Accomplishments 
10, Prepa^ration for a World of Change 
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Exhibit 22. Illustrative Goals 

from Phi Delta. Kappa Needs Assessment 

Sourtf: Phi Delta Kappa, 1978 



I UvKrt how to be a good citizen . ✓ 

i. Learn hov^^ respect and get along with people who think, dress, and act 
diffen>ntly. ^ ^ 

Learn about and try to understand the changes that take pface in the world, 

4. Develop skills m reading, writing, speaking, and listening. ' 

Learn how to use leisure time * ' ' ' , . 

,% 

(Ed(h of these ^oals vvbs described more fully using 2-4 sul^goals. The first goal, 
•:i.earn How to Be a G^Kxi Citizen," include^ four ;;ubgoals:) 
A Develop an atvareness of gcxjd civic^ rights at^d responsibilities. n,.VT 
B. (develop attitudes for pri>duttive citizenship in a democracy. 
C . Develop an athtude of respect for personal arljl private property. 
(>. Develop an understanding of the obligations and. responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 



\ Each goal was descr4bed more fully under- "areas"; then 
"subgoals" wisre listed within each area. Goal IX (Bucks 
County, 1975. p. 5), "Understanding Human Accomplish- 
ments." was called an important part of a student's education, 
since "Quality education should help all children to under- 
stand and appreciate as much as they can of human achieve- 
ment in the natural sciences, the social sciences, and the arts." 
Five areas further defining what- this goal* entailed are in- 
cluded in Exhibit 23. This approach illustrates how broad 
areas can be broken into more sharply defined goals and sub- 
goals, with descriptions at each lev«l. These goals and sub- 
goals are reacted to by members of the educational community 
in terms of an ideal school program. Chapter 6 includes a 
description of how data on* current conditions are/roUected 
and/compared with these data on idejil conditioji^ 

In Temple City, California (Rand and Stover, 1971), the 
goals were organized around six areas: 

Area I — Citizenship Preparation " ' » 

Area II — Occupational preparatio^ 

Area III — Basic Knowledge 

Area IV — CujFPrtit Issues 

Area V — Self Understendiijgr' ' » 

Area IV — Extracurricular Activities 
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Exhibit 23: QEPS Subgoals ior Goal Ix 
S<Hif<t> Bu< k', Cfxjnty Public Schools, 1971, p. S 



Areas 1, 2— SHQWS APPRECIATION fOR ACfUEVEA^ENT^ OF OTHERS. 

Showv appreciation tor the great artists, writers/ ancf musicians apd the hard 
^ work ne^^ded to excel; attends cojTcerts, art shows, museums; selects good 
lK)()ks, musK and motion pfc tur;^^^ - ' » 

Area 3~HAS KNOWLEDGE IN AREA OF HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT. 

Shows knovyiec/He^y rf^p^ating lines of a book, poem or story; teaches or 
otters to jtiat^i^a class; kno^ hisitory facts; explains differences between 
^ * ^teemigie^rs and adults. " ' . ^ 

Area 4--^SHOWS INTEREST IN LEARNING ABOUT HUMAN ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Collects information on accomplishments of, a peifconf, race, pr group of 
^XM)ple; studies on own about persons or events; ask qtfestions; goes to library 
to learn about achievements of people. - ' ^ 

' Area 5~TRIES OR AC^HIEVESriN A FORM Of HUMAN ENDEAVdk- - 

* Jakes masic, -art or dance lessons; writes new'words to ^jj^g; perfo^rris.ln a 
musicaK art or athletic group. ' [ ^ , ^ * 

FiVe aspects of the evirrlculum were shown in Area il/Occu- 
pational Preparation:^ , \ 

. 1. Opportunities for vocational training for direct employment, 

2. Appropriate cGursework to meet public and-private uniyer3ity entrahce 

requirementsr ' " • ^ 

3". A broad choice of elective?. : 

4. (Career counseling. * 

5. Academic counselinc. . * ^ 

The results of prioritizing efforts hy parents, students, or 
teachers provided school administrators with data on what 
pTrograms and services to^fer. " - ' 

Sarasota County. Flor^P, schools (1973) drew.thirty-nine^ 
goals froift a number of sources, including the state education 
agency. Educiational Testing Seryice, and the Mid-Century 
Committee .on Outcomes in ElenientaFy Education. St;ated in 
general terms, the«e goals did not rely on subgpals for further 
definition. The first six goals are listed in Exhibit 24. 
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• Exhibit 24: Partial \List of Sarasota Goals 
Source: School Board of Sarasota County, 1973" 



1. -DeveTop for the, reguldtiofi of one's personal and civic'life/^ cqde of 
beHavior basfed on ethicar principles consistent with democratic jdeals; 

2. Particip4te actively as an informed and responsible.citizen in solving the^-A 
. , economic, social, and pplitical problenns of on&'s community, ^tate,/and 

nation. • " » • 

). Recognize the^ intevtlependence of different peoples of the world and 
one's personal re'^onsibility for fostering international understanding and 

peace. 

4. Understand the ideas of others and express one's own effectively. 
^ ^ 5. Maintain and improve his own health and cooperate actively and intelli- 
gently in solving community health problems. 



Goals For Professional Educators. Comprehensive sets of 
goals for. teachers, administrators, and others engaged in pro- 
fessional education have been generated in a number of ways. 
The process has been facilitated by an emphasis on coftipe- 
tency-based teacher education but draws its power from the 
systemic concept that professionals sh(puld be prepared in an 
integral system. Several approaches have been employed in 
this process (Houston, 1975). 

Perception is the most commonly used approac)i. Groups 
are asked to identify behaviors needed in a particular role. 
That role^may he general— all elementary teachers— or 
targeted on a particular group— elementary teachers in a dis- 
'tricfs open classrooms. These may be obtained through open 
discussions, Delphi techniques (see Chapter 9), interviiaws, or 
descriptive statements. They typically are specified as a.sef of 
goals pr competencies and rated or ranked in terms of impor- 
tance. They may also^ analyzed to assure completeness and 
balance. 

The second approach to specifying professional goals, Con- 
ceptuaJ Modeis, assumes that effective instruction is related to 
a theotetical position and holds p^ofe|isionals accountable for 
demonstrating that position. The conceptual construct may be 
related to the background of the teacher (e.g., practicing be- 
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havioral scientist), to thfe processes used the teacher (e.g., 
rational decision-maker), or to the apTDfoaches used ih teach- 
•^8 (e.g.. models c4 teaching}. Success as a tftanher is Hpm'on- 
strated by congr-uence of behavior with, that specified in-the 
model. This is an importan^;distinction, since other ap- 
proaches assume, that success asf a teacher is d^onstrated 
when learners achieve. \ > 

la Task Analysis, each professional role Is analyzed to de- 
termine what tasks are performed^by practitioners. Teachers 
ase observed or interviewed to determine what is included in 

y the rote description. In other cases, teachers keep activity logs 
which are translated int.o goals. In still other cases, a particular 

1 task is analyzed logically for the behaviors and knowledge 
required. 

In Course Transiation, the staff reformulates requirements 
of current courses into goal statements without reconceptu- 
alizing the program, the relevancy of content, or approaches 
employed in the'course. 

In Use of Other Lists, the staff relies for its initial input on . 
work from the field. It collects the competency -specifications 
or goats formulated by other programs and either uses them as 
they are or modifies them. 

Negotiation may be linked with any 'other approach but is 
distinguished by the procedures used in final determinati5n,of 
goals. The staff typically sits around a table, discussing, edit- 
ing, and modifying statements. Staff members wiA more per- 
suasive arguments, the most tenacity, the loudeS voices, or 
the sharpest editing skills seem to prevail in the final listing. 

Ii> the Needs of Schodl Learners approach, t^e teachers* 
preparation program is based on a process that begiqs by 
identifying the needs, values, and perspectives of learners. 
Then, the kind' of school organization *and program that 
facilitates achievement of these ^oals is described. Third, per- 
sonnel needs for such a school are specified, and teacher com- 
petencies are identified. This long, systematic process is 
rooted in the basic purpose for the teachers* competence — to 
help learners. 

The Community- Based approach is similar to the last one; it- 
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examines the consequences of teacher action and then formu- 
lates a teacher educatioft program to cope with those conse- 
quences. This approach adds a step to the process outlined in 
tbe^^eeds of Sctioot Learners*^ approacli; ir5egIhsT>y assee^ 
sing the needs of society and of a particular commuaity JbAfore 
speculating on student needs and values. ' ♦ f j 

Targeted Sets of Goals - * ' , 

The number of goals to be included in the needs assessment 
is often limited by the steering committee prior tq data collec- 
tion. The resuhing goals may reflect their own priorities for a 
^school (these are the most important g^ls); they may reflect 
potential areas of need (these are the areas in which improve- 
inent is ntost needed); or they may target a particular problem 
in the school (e.g., poor interpersonal relations, low morale,, 
drugs). 

Goals uhimately derived for the first two areas may be 
drawn from more comprehensive lists. Thos^ncluded in the 
third area typically Evolve out of the, problem situation and 
usually are idiosyncratic to that situation. 
_ A case study illustrates the process used in one school dis- 
trict to focus needs assessment on pertinent areas of concern. 
-In California, San Jose organized its needs assessment panel to 
include representatives from several institutions. The 
eighteei\-member panel included eleven parents, two central 
office administrators, two teachers, orte community represen- 
tative, and two community agehcy directors. Beginning with 
the forty-one goals in the Center for the Study of Evaluation 
system, the panel narrowed the U«t to ten high-priority goals 
as a more realistic number to consider. An eleventh goal was 
subsequently added. , ' 

To clarify the meaning of the goals, six different goal defi- 
nitions or statements were written for each onhe eleven goals. 
Those definitions which best fit individual perceptions were 
selected by a task force of twelve community representatives 
not on the panel. A reactionnaire based on the resulting goal 
descriptions was completed by parents. Descriptions of the 
first three goals are included in Exhibit 25.; 
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Exhibit 25: Three Goals Selected for San Jose Study 

SfJurce; San lose Unified ^chool District, 1972 



j. /attitudes' "r^ \ ~ 

, ^The ciSrrlcUlum shoufld focus on the student's adjustments land well-being, 
' leacKthe benefit!^ of cooperation, instill confidence, a ^nse of responsibility, 

jespect for self and others, and an interest jn other people. 
2. MATHEMATICS ' * 

The student should understand math coQceptsand be able to work with whole 
, numbers, fractions, percentages; and he should be able to apply this knowl- 
edge ro practical' problems of dai'ty living; e.g., balancing a check i3ook. 
I. READING . ' 

Emphasis on reading comprehension with careful consideration givert to voc- 
abulary and pronounciation; ability to write what is read. Reading should be 
taught as a pleasurable experience. An adequate library should be available to 
students. ^ f 



Particularly with project-derived goals, confusion occurs 
between goals, symptoms, and processes. For example, one 
project set as its goal to ''inftprove an alternative schoor' when 
* It actually wanted to design and test procedures, content, and 
organizatio^is so that students could increase their self- 
concepts and have opportunities to explore unique progyranis 
of study. The former, which focuses on an organization, would 
be judged in terms of changes in the organization. The latter, 
which is student-focused, yould be jjjdged in terms of student 
change.. Regardless of whether goals are broadly conceived or 
targ'^.ted, they should be examined and redefined until they 
focus on changes desired in learners. 

The. following principles for statihg goals may provide 
criteria for examining a list of them: 

l/^ch goal is chBariy Stated. ^ t 

2. Each goal uses current terminology* 

3, Each goal conveys a consistent message. 
# Abbreviations and acronymk^are avoided. 

5. Statements are brief. 

6. Each goal is a complete sentence. 

7. Multiple ^verbs are avoided. # 

8. Each goal is specific, observable, and measurable. ' ^ 
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9. Edch goal represents an important change in behavior or challenge for 

students. . - . • 

10. ' Each goal is realistic and attainable. 



Nuiperous examples of goals have been provided'in this* 
chapter. Each should be examined while considering tl^e 
criteria for stating goals. It is noteworthy iiow few goal state- 
ments are adequate; some ar^actuaHy nouns namiric classes of 
behavior; others describe processes rather than'outcomes; 
while some are not even related to students. ' . * • 

PrioVitizing^poals . ^ 

Identifying a set pi goals for a school or college is the first 
^ep ih the needs assessrnent; prioritizing them is the second. 
The latter provides data on goals wjiich are considered most 
important. ' , 

Deteripining priorities is an important decision to be made 
by needs assessors. Priority can be established using one of 
three criteria* tn'some cases, those goals most in need o/ ai- 
tention are considered as highest priority* In other cases, go3ls 
that a# most important are listed as highest priority. The third 
procedure is based on goals requiring greater emphasis. 

A number pf processes, adapt thpift^elves to prioritizing* 
goals. Several are described in Chapti/9, including: 

i: The Deiphi Technique "which permits respondents totefine their gqal 
ratfngs without meeA^ face-to-face. ' ** * 

2. Force Field Analysis* which causes groups to consider forces f(fr and 
against achieving a particular goal. \ - 

3. Simulation/Gaming yvhich encourages group? to place recommeinda- 
tions in a rtiore realistic context. ' " . . '. 

4. Group Process Technique!, such.as "Town Meetings," "Speakups," or 
. , "Fishtwwls." in which individual^ challenge and tiefend goals to bet- 
ter understand their implicetiohs. 

' These Strategies help focus attention on potential future 
needs and conditions rather than/ on pVefient ones. Many of 
these techniques require ?mall group iihteraction. Indeed, 
Keith Atchesgn, wnong others, hypothesizes that such open 
unrestr^gi^ettiifgs are the only viable ways , to determine 
goals a^to^sbbljjfeh meaningful priorities. 
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Kaufman (1972, p: 37) no 
assessors often limit themse 



ranking problems or goals in 



s t\mi by their processes needs 
^es to curricula curi^ently in use 



and to goals ourrently hein^ considered, He^eGommend^ 



ecms of two simuUaneous ques- 



tions: "What does it cost-to m^et the Aee^?" ana'"iyhat does it 
c:ost to ignore the 'need?" This practice peVmits needs ass^s- 
sors to consider-each goal in/terms of-its priority andjmpere- 
, tiva frame. - * 

Reactionnaires are often ilsed to elicit perceptions of goal 
priorities. Two forms for responses have^een erhploYed; rat- 
ing scales and ranking procedures. These are described in the 
following, two sections. ' • ^ • 

Rahng Sc ^^iles * ■ • 

• 1 / . 

A number qf formats have been devised for collecting data 

on the goals that are perceived as having the hirghest priority. 

In the Quality Education Program Study (Bucks County, 

1971), a rating swale was used^o describe the importance of a 

goal (Exhibit 26). The Center for the' Study of Evaluation 

-* ' ' • . 

Exhibir26: Ratirtg Scale Used 
. ' - by Quality Education Program Study • 

Scarce: Bucks tounty Public Schools, 1971 

— Y^-^ ^ — 



I . ■ ) 1 



03 



C ^ 5b ^ 

1 It ll 



AREA I. Shows appreciation for 
achievements of others. 



(Hoepfner et al., 197^t;.also conceri^ed with perceived impor- 
tance, used these five ratings: (1) Unimportant, Irrelevant, (2) 
MargiiiaT Importance, (3) Average Importance, ^) Moderate 
Importance, and (5) Most Important,' ' , 
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Extjibit 27: Ratirfg.Scale Used 

in Phi Delta Kappa Needs Assesspient 

S<;ui(e Phi Delta Kappa 



8. Le^^rn to resjx^( t and net al(5nK with A. Develop appreciation and respect for 
pt»ople with whom we work and live the worth ihdxi»gnity of individuals. 

• B. Develop respect for individual worth 

- ^ ^ and understanding of minbrity opinions 

and acceptance of majority decisions. 
^ . C ■ Develop a cooperative attitude toward 

living and working with*others. 



^ FAIR BUT M()RE \ 

EXTREMELY NEEDS TO BE * TOO MUCH IS 

POOR P(X)R DONE' -V LEAVE AS IS BEING DONE Score 



^ ^ ^ 7 8 9 10 11 12 .13 14 15 



Rand and Stover (1971) prioritized goals by determining the 
extent to which respondents felt each goal should be em- 
phasized. Their rating scale includes these options: 

1. Greatest Emphasis ' 

2. Secondary emphasis * . 

3. Moderate Emphasis *^ 

4. Minimum Emphasis ^ ' ^ 

5. Omit 

Rhi Delta Kappa (Rose et ai., 1974) uses a more complex 
rating system. Because of more positions on'the scale, because 
it involves both .negative and positive values, and because 
each scale carries two meanings, interpreters must tonsider 
multifile messages. Exhibit 27 illustr9tes one scale from* the 
instrument. In response to the question. "How well are current 
programs meeting this goal?''^ Phi Delta Kappa respondents 
circle a numet^l reflecting their perception. If eithet 1, 2, or 3 
is marked on the scale, two meanings are possible: (a) *'rbe- 
lieve students are not being taught the skills necessary to meet 
' this goal," or (b) "This goal Is the school's responsibility, but 
almost nothing is being done to meet this goal." Marking 10, 
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11. or 12. "Leave As Is." would indicate, "I belive tlie school is 
doing a good job in meeting this goal." or "I am satisfied with 
the present programs which are desi|ned to meet.tHis goal." 
Respondents circling 13. 14.*Qr 15?^Too Much Is Being 
Done," reflect perceptions that they "believe the school is al- 
ready, spending too much time in this area" or that.they "be- 
lieve programs in this area are n9t the responsibility of the 
♦school." 

The Battelle Memorial Institute (1972) designed a survey of 
educational needs that elicits community perception of school 
activities, policies, personnel, and programs. For each of the 
eighty-five statements, parents and non-parents indicate the 
extent to which each should exist in- the school (Exhibit 28). 
' For com43arison purposes, they respond to a similar sc'ale in 
terms of "acutally exists" while the difference between the 
ratings is used for determining need. 

Ranking Coals " ' ' 

One of thQ shortconrings of rating scales is the tendency for 
respondents to rate all goals equally high, leading tt) less dis- 
crimination among them. When tWe are few goals (less than 
a dozen), they can be ranked from lowest to highest. This is 
illustrated .with the following goals for multicultural educa- 
tion: 

♦ a 

4 Coal 

ry Increase student's knowledge of other cultures, 
^ Enrich student's life personally through a multicul- 

^ tural environment. 

! Modify student's behavior as a resuh of multiCul- 

tural experience. 

2 Promote interaction among persons of different cul- 
^ — tures. 

. ■ ' . \ ■ 

While all four goals are considered important, choices h^ve to 
b& made concerning which are more important. Ranking * 
forces r^sppndeitts to make such choices. 

When a greater number of goals is listed, ranking becomes 
more difficult and cumbersome. The Phi Delta Kappa system 

4 
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Exhibit 28: Rating Scale \J$e^ ' 
in Battelle Needs Assessment 

Sourc*^: Battelle Memorial Institute^ 1972 , 



SHOULD EXIST -; 



Do not 
knov^ 



Not, at To a slight To a moderate To a fairly To a very, 
all" extent - ^xterit ^ ^ large extent large extent 
> "2 ,3.4' s' ■ 



(Roseet aJ., p. 7) uses markers to weight various goals. Partici- 
pants are provided a set of forty-five red markers and a board 
on which each' of eighteen goals is written. The form is illus- 
trated in Exhibit 29. Each participant is instrutted to place a - 
red marker ip the first column beside each goal statement, 
• using eighteen of the forty-five markers. A second red marker 
is placed in column 2 beside goals believed to be more impor- 
tant than the others. Those goals with two markers are reread, 
and a marker is placed intiolumn 3 beside those judged still 
more ijpport'ant. These steps are repeated for columns 4 and 5 ' 
so that each goaljhas from one to five markers. Alllbrty-five 
markers must be used, and jat least one'^goal must have five 
markers beside it. After all forty-five markers have been distri- 

buted. they may be rearranged until the Respondent is satisfied • 
with the relative weighting of goals. In the tearrangement, all 
markers may be withdrawn from A goal. The rating for each 
goal is determined by the number of markers beside it (e.g., 
goals with four hiarkers are rated 4; tho^e with two markers are 
rated 2). This ratiQg for each individual goal is written on a 
summary sheet for the group. ' « V 

The same proceaure may be Used with any number of goals." 
The* number of spaces available in a chart is equal to the 
number of goals times the nbmber of ratings (five in t&is case). 
Markers are provided for half this number. If twenty goals are 
to be rated, fifty markers will be needed (20 goals x 5 
priorities = 100 spaces -e- 2 = 50). 

A similar process is used in the needs assessment system 
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Exhibit 29: Phi Delta Kappa Goal Ranking ^orm , 

Se^urce: Phi Delta Kappa 
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developed at the Center^Qr the Study of EvaluatioQ. Parents 
are given the follo\fing instructions in rating goals (HcFepftier, 
et ai., p. 21): . - * 

Accompanying is a pack of ld6 printed cards, Wch one bear- 
/ ing a goal of elementary^ducatioh, and 5 blue rating mats^ The 

goals differ in itiliportance. Our Wiool^ould devote more time, 
^ effort, and resources to having the stuUents achieve sdme of 
them than it should devote to others. Similarly, progress in 
achieving the more important goals should be monitored more 
closely to insure early detection of problems. Informatiop about 
^ the relative imi^ortance of the goals is necessary, therefore, in 
helpirig us plan both our educational programs and procedures 
for evaluating them. ' 
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If you have a child attending the school, you should make all 
your ratings on the basis of what you feel your child should learn 
and know at his grade. 

- "• ..... . ... ... ^ 

Participants then place five blue mats before themselves and 
sort tHe goal cards into five piles in terms of their importance. 
Placement of at least five goal cards in each pile is required. 
After. all cards are sorted, pach gears rating is listed on a 
summary sheet, with those on the first blue mat, **Unimpor- 
tapt, Irrelevant." rated "1"; those. on the second blue mat rated 
'*2'\ and so forth. . ^ 

Analyzing Priontiies 

The data from instruments such ^s those described above 
should be synthesized for easy communication of results. Sev- 
eral relatively simple processes are typically used: 

1. Goals are ranked according to their rating or combined rankings and 
listed in rank order. 

2. The mean rating ipor each goal is found and listed. This is more easily 
interpreted when the higher value reflects more positive attitudes {1 is 
low and 5 is high rather than the reverse). > 

3. Population subgroups are considered separately to show differences in 
ranks among parepts, teachers, students, and oilier relevant groups, 

4. Mean ratings may be shown as histograms or graphs te emphasize 
differences ^^sually (Exhibit 30). 

5. Simple statistical computations, such as t-tests, can be used to deter- 

# ■ ^ ■ 

Exhibit 30: Illustrations of Bar and Line Graphs 



t ft 1^ 

COAIS-^W Graph 



20 




COAt5-4Jfw Graph 
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mine if significant differences exist between goal assessments. 
Analysis of Variance P^o^id68 a procedure for considering the differ^, 
ence among populationsSiAd goals while multivariate technitjues pro- 
vide ways to ehister goals By factors. The use Of computpfs and a good 
statistician can improve the i'njterpretation of goal priority data (or 
perhaps confuse the process if used without understanding). 



Summary 



The first stage in the needs assessment is formulating goals. 
These should be focused onJy on learners, not on processes, 
organizations, or programs with which they might interact, 
Goal formulation involves three parts; (1) identifying goals, {2) 
prioritizing goals, and (3) analyzing priorities. Many sets of 
goals have been written and can be used in the initial deci- 
sioning process. What is important is that they are valid and 
relevant for the audience for which th^y are intended. 

This is an important phase in 'changing educational prac- 
tice. Goals can be made more explicit and used as the basis for 
guiding changes in practice. They can be used as benchmarks 
to assess the extent to which progress is being made. 
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Collecting Data'on»Current Conditions 



The needs assessment process includes three major stages. 
The first stage. Formulating Goals, Is concerned with iden- 
tifying ideal conditions for learijers (Chapter 4). This chapter 
is concerned with Documenting Current Conditions, Stage 
Two in thgjprocess. The discrepancy between current condi- 
tiq^ns artOgoals becomes a statement of needs to be addressed. 
Determining those ^eeds is the subject of ChapterV An exten- 
sion^f the needs assessment algorithm is depicted ih Exhibit 
31. \ 

Exhibit 31-: Extended Algorithm for Needs Assei^ment «^ 
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A 'major distinction between the targets in Stage One and 
Stage Two should b^jjcjted. GoaJs kre specified only in terms 
of learner outcome^^Th'e instnictional program and school 
organization are vehicles to achieve goals; they are not goals 
themselves and should pot become goals' df the needs assess- 
ment process. When assessing culrent conditions, however, 
all three targets of the needs asses^nient (people, programs, 
and organizations) are assessed. »Each provides unique infot- 
mation on goals. Without considering all, thr6e targets, the, 
results ere likely tp be less than adequate. , 
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The power of a survey of current conditions^i is often di- 
minished for three reasons. First, jiata collected ^e not related 
specifically to goals; and when data interpretation occurs, 
not sufficient opportunities fnr rnniparisori 

Second, too many data are collected because of a temptation 
that plagues many needs assessors— "now-that-might-be- 
interesting-information; lefs-collect-it." Instruments become 
longer and more complex; the decision is made to analyze data 
by subgroups (e.g., roles, age, sex, and demographic vari- 
ables); and complicated statistical techniques are remembered 
from graduate school and utilized. The process soon becomes 
too long and too tedious. Far too many resources are required 
to collect and analyze such a mass of data, and too much time 
elapses before results are interpreted. The long-range goal— to 
improve education— is lost in the mire of data, and the steer- 
ing committee loses its momentum and perspective before 
initiating the change process. 

^ ^ Third, too much reliance is placed on the perceptions of 
individuals rather than on broadening the data collection to 
include a wide range of processes. Too little time is spent in 
creatively considering alternative data sources, including 
available test results, documentary evidence, comm:unity 
sources, and census figures. 

Procedures related to data collection are discussed in this 
chapter whilfe Chapter 10 provides lists of variables and illus- 
trative instruments. Five steps are included in the data collec- 
tion prdcess: {1) design and plan data collection, (2) identify 
data sources, (?) select and/or develop'instruments, (4) collect 
data, and (5) analyze data*. Each of these steps is considered in 
this chapter. A concluding section lists proposed criteria for 
assessing the effectiveness of the assessment system. 

V 

Design and Plan Data Collection 

Planning for data 'collection is part of the overall planning 
process of the hee'ds a^essment. Since that has been consid- 
ered extensively in Chapters 2 and 3, only a brief discussion 
will be included here. 'For each goal, several decisions should 
be made: (1) What are i^icators of goal attainment? (2) From . 

Collecting Data U)5 



r . 

what sources are data aVailable? (3) What data can be collected 
from what soured? (4) What procedure^ are needed to collect 
arid analyze these data? A planning tool which helps in for- 
TOukttng^ plans tsTifcIudetf 

Exhibit 32: Illustrative Planning Chart ^ 
for Data Colle(*tion ^ 
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Considerations in completing the exhibit ate included in 
other parts of this chapter. Such a chart helps to conceptualize 
the extensiveness of data colle6tion and the impact it has on 
various constituencies. Not all data can be doUected and not 
ail data shouJd be collected. Deiuca*(1975) makes the point 
forcefully. ' 
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ISefore data can be collected It is most important to identify very 
clearly Afhat inforjnation will be collected. There is nothing 
' more useless than irrelevant data and nothing more frustrating 
than trying to use^and interpret it. To avoid such pitfalls it is 
ne^^essSy tpTdemTfy rie^efds to be^'oH^ 

to outline the reasons the informaUon is necessary, 

V 

The Arizona State Department of Education (1972) concen- 
trated on basic skills as its highest priority and sampled one 
grade "rdther than a diluted multi-grade approach (because) it 
was decided that resources would be concentrated . . . to'ob- 
tain a higher degree of precision." 

In making decisions about the scope of data collection, sev- 
eral factors should be considered: 

r. The rehtive importance of goals. Those considered more 
important by the constituent group should receive greater at- 
tention in analyzing current conditions. 

2. The cost involved in data coUection and analysis. Costs 
includ^the expense of purchasing instruments, analyzing 
data, and the time of respondents in completing instruments. 

^Thts latter consideration is often not considered, yet it may be 
a major cost factor. ^ , ^ 

3. Validity of results in terms of gbals. Data that* do not 
provide adequate and valid information are not useful. 

4. Feasibility of data collection, including the availability 
of respondents, tests and instruments, and data analysis pro- 

* cesses. * 

5. Impact ef data collection on target audience/system. 

6. Extent to which data collection processes generate sup- 
port for subsequent programs. 

Identify Data Sources 

The assessment of current conditions is more likely to be 
valid and to draw out nuances related to goal attainment when 
the widest range of data sources is considered. These can be 
drawji from all three targets of needs assessment— people, 
programs, and organizations. Data sources may be classified as 
documentary or person-oriented. - , « 
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Documentary and Person-Oriented Sources 

Documentary sources of data are neglected in many needs 
assessments. Drfta ifrom such sources include but are not lim- 
ited to (a) population and age distribution, (b) dropout rate, (c) 
community demography, and (d^ financial resources. Such 
information is included in reports and records available in 
central school offices, county courthouses, and state depart- 
ments of education. They include (a) final project reports, (b) 
attendance records, (c) census tract information, (d) achieve- 
ment test results, (e) cumulative record folders, (f ) newspaper 
reports, (g) financial records, (h) reports from colleges to 
schools on their graduates, and (e) surveys of school facilities. 

Person-oriented information includes data on attitudes, val- 
ues, achievement, perceptions, behaviors, and consequences 
of hfehavior. Such information may be secured by direct obser- 
vation or by questioning people (through instruments; inter- 
views, or group discussions). Data may refer to students, 
teai:hers, administrators, paraprofessionals, college faculty, 
comnjunity leaders, parents, and graduates of schools. Educa- 
tional Systems Associates (1^172, p. 14), described several 
groups which could provide data for the study: 

Community-Business . Commuivfy-EducationaJ 

A. Company officers A. Higher education personnel 

B. Labor umon leaders-- ^ Public school teachers 

C:. Local government leaders C. Public school administrators 

D. Sctiool board members 

. E* Parent advisory groups 

' ■ » - ■ 

* 

Communify-Citizens Students 

A. Parents . A, Elementary/secondary 

B. Senior citizens B. Urban/rural 
C College students C. Male/female 

; " a Ethijic balance 

Identified schools 

. Witkin (1975, p. 26) posed a caveat for those collecting data 
from community groups: - ' 

' • ■* 

Research shows that the usual sources of information to parents 
on what the schools are doing and how well they are doing it are 
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thpir children, neighbors, and the news media. Very little, infer- ' 
mation comes from school boards or school st^ff. Parents often 
have limited bases fer Judgement. Uthe major data base in the 
is to be subjective judgements' of citiz ens on 
^He^<^g>^ to-wTii^'^the jch attaining its goals, 

the validity of the judgements will be enhanced by preceding the 
goal statements'with factual information. 

-» • ■ ' 

Emphasizing practical considerations, Houston and Bain 
(1»72, p. IV-4) pointed out that if "certain members of the 
community (are to be surveyed) at the exclusion of others, itV 
must be possible to identify and contact therfi. If mailouts are- 
used, addresses ^yill be necessary. If house-to-house contact is 
employed,' the' geographic parameters of each group's area 
must be establislied. If open meetings are held, there must be 
viable ways of pubHcizirig them and ©ncour4;ing atten- 
dance." , ' 

Sampling Processes ^ 

t . - 

In an achievement testing program, the total population 
_^ may participate in the needs assessment. However, sampling ^ 
from the various populations often provides a valid data base 
as adequate as- if the total populatibn were studied at a fraction 
of the cost in time and money. 

The, first step in a sampling procedure is to define the 
populations to be surveyed. Are the opinions of all members of 
the community to be elicited or only those of parents? Will 
paraprofessionals, cafeteria workers, maintenance personnel, 
and custodians be contacted? Each population that is id^n- 
,tified is related to ii^ormation it could logically *^nd accu-' 
rately sypply in the needs assessment process. 

The second step is to determine the sample size, which 
should be sufficiently large aiid representative so that lnfei> 
ences based on sample responses give an accurate indication 
of those for the total population. In general, ..t A larger the 
siunple, the more^representative it is likely to be. The specific 
8i?e of the sample depends on the reliability of the instrument, 
the method uspd in (choosing the sample, the size of the 
population, survey costs, time constraints, and the procedures 
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employed in analyzmg c^ta. The Houston Needs Assessment 
(Houston and Bain, 1972, k IV-^55) provided charts as guides 
io selecting an adequate sanible size: (1) a chart for a popula- 
tion of TOO of fewet pefspris, |2) a chart for a*p6pu1[3tidn of 
100' 1000 persons, (3^ data for a^opulation of 1000-2000 per- 
sons, and (4) data for groups leirger than 2,000. These are 
shown in^xhibit 33. One needs ^sessnient system' selected 

. Exhibit 33: Sample Sizes Relati> 
to Number oPSampling Units 
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six students from each class as an appropriate sample size 
while national surveys, such as Roper or Gallup, rely oh care- 
fully constructed, stratified samples of about 1,500 persons. 

The third step iri the sampling process is tp identify 4he 
particular persons t;o be surveyed. Numbering members of the 
population and using a table of random numbers to select 
menibers from the group is one way to insure that bias does 
not enter into the sampling process. Tables of randoni hum- 



no 
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bers are found in Jhe appendices oi most statistical textbooks 
while computers can be programmed to generate such lists, 

For example, students' names are typically listed by number 
in. teachers^ ^tend^ce^ ^Rd ^fade beoksr -Random^ numbers 
can be used to select stiidents for interviewsi, small group dis- 
cussions, tests, targeted observations in the classroom, or 
whatever data QoHeqtion would be utilized. As an^ example, six 
students from a class of 27 can be identified by using the table 
in Exhibit 34. Some numbers aj-e irrelevant .because they are 



♦ 



Exhibit 3.4: Table of Random Numbers 
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CD 
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92 
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64 
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61 


95 


,'81 
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69 


57' 




87 


77 


39 


51 
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greater than 27 while others have been repeated in the 
random-draw process. Beginning with the left-hand coluirin 
anjd reading vertically, the first usable number is 03, then 17r 
111, 26, 04, and 05. The students whose names were in these 
positions in the attendance roster would have been selected 
fol" testing. . * ' 

For community groups, & similar process can be used, 
drawing parents from student attendance rolls or community, 
representatives from lists .of organizations. Population sam- 
ples can be determined in a cluster of schools by using maps of 
the school distript or by using: ' 

1.1 Census tracts of the sclTooI district, identified from dounty or state 

1 records, with samples drawn from eacii one. 
2.1 City blocks, numbered tonsecutively (b^inqing with 1), then using a 

table of random numberf to select the blocks to be included in the 

survey. - ••^ 

1 All street nqjnes listed on pieces of paper and drawn from a container 
with houses on those streets surveyed. House numbers also may be 
prawn randomly to narrow the scope of the survey. 
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The same procedures can be used with stratified samples of a 
population (u§ing: for example, race, age, economic gtatus as 
stratification criteria). Arizqna needs analysts (1972, p. 12) 
sumTtrarized the need for care in selecti^ng samples: 

The major goal in designing a student sample is to select a repre- 
sentative group that accurately reflects the total group^in those 
characteristics under study. If this endeavor is successful, valid 
generalizations can be made about the total group concerning 
achievement in th6 selected basic skill areas froip data obtained 
through testing the sample group. 

• 

Select and/or Develop instruments 

In selecting or developing instruments, several questions 
should, be asked: 

1. Does this, instrument provide data specifically related to 
•the goals of the study? - 

2. In what form are results reported? Before "selecting, the 
extent to which *he results will be useful should be con- 
sidered. 

if 

3. HoSv much time' is required to administer the instru- 
ment? 

4. How much nme is required 6f the persoiicompleting this 
and other instruments in the study? Is it reasonable? Are 
the data obtained from each instrument worth the time 
required? ' 

5. Is sp^ial processing or scoring of the instr\iment re- 
quired? How much time and cost are involved? 

6. Is there another, better way to obtain these data.? 

7. To what extent is the instrument valid? reliable? 

8. What adverse side effects might be anticipated from ad- 
ministering the instrument?' . . 

* 

Indicators 

The first stage in selecting instruments is to specify indi- 
cators o/ goqJ attainment. The question is posed, "If this. goal, 
were achieved 100 percent, what would be occurring and 
^hat indicators wojuld be evident?" These indicators provide 
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clues to the type of data to be coUeCted hnd the instruments to 
be used. 

The btoader the sources of indicators considered in the pro- 
-cess^ the jno r e hkely th» n e e ds ^ ass e ssor 4» to^e sign ^ ar p; ' 
valid, and useful instruments. The thoree targets of needs as- 
sessment provide a framework for considering data sources 
and potential indicatpts. Exhibij 35 suggests a format for 
specifying indicators which Should sfiniulate diverse think- 
ing- 
Exhibit 35: Classes of Data to Consider 
When Developing Indicators of Go^ls 



GOAL: 



Indicators of Goal Attainment 



When CoiMidering People 

Student 

Professional Educators 
Community Representatives 

When Considering Organizattom 
and Communication Systems 

'School and School District 
College and University 
Community snd Other 

Relationships Among 

Institutions 

^When Coi)Mdering Programs 

Student's Curriculum 
• Professional Educators at, 
School and College 
Preservice Teacher . 
Community Educators 



Indicators of Coal Non-Attainment 

When Considering People 

Students 

Professional Educator^ 
Community Representatives 

When Considering Oiganizattons \ 
.and ComnHinication Systems , 

School and School District 
College and University 
CommuQity and Other 
Relationships Among 
* Institutions 

When Considering Programs 

Student's Curriculum 
Professional Educators at 

School ahd College 
Preservice Teachers ' 
Community Educators 



Most goals for school improvement involve highly complex 
phenomena, settings, and interactions., For each of the targets 
noted in relation to each goal, the question is posed, "What 
indicators of goal attainment could be reflected by this 
target?" Co-nversely, the question is posed, "What indicators 
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of non-attainment are reflected?" The second question will 
often add indicators not automatically included in the first 
list. Both^ lists should reflect phenomena that are potentially 
present rather than absent in situation. Inferences are not 
always correct when Assuming that if something is ab^ntthe 
inverse is true. Logicians have difficulty with such conclu- 
sions as do those developing adequate needs assessment in- 
struments. - ' ' ^ ■ ' ' 

A widp range of variables has been used in needs assess- 
ment studies. They have been apphed to people, to programs, 
and to organizations. 

People-oriented variabJes ^e typically, directed to Kole 
groups, such as college and school students, teachers and 
professors, administrator's, ^otliei-^cati^nal personnel, and 
parents/coMn\unity members. Variables have included per- 
sonal characteristics, personal and professional jobs and 
_ priorities, achieveme'nt, attiitudes, and sociological context. 

Program-oriented variables have included content and se- 
quence, strategies, and resources for comprehensive pro- 
grams, lessons, units, or modules. 

Organization-oriented variabJes have included governance, 
organization, and management of classes, schools, school dis- 
tricts, colleges and universities, and interinstitutional rela- 
tions. 

Chapter 10 describes a format for classifying variables that, 
may be useful in determining the range of dats needs. Appen- 
dix A lists illustrative variables for needs assessment. 

Variables and Data Collection Methods • • 

A task force in Virginia formulated a set of indicators and' 
instruments of measurement of each educational goal for the 
state. The indicators for Goal 13, "Participate in Society as a 
Responsible Citizen," are reproduced in Exhibit 36. For each 
indicator, Virginia educators listed several instruments that 
could be used as data collection .devices. Tables such as this 
promote a wider range of data collection processes and. in- 
struments and a potentially more valid study. 
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Exhibit 36: Some Indicators of Student Performance 
and Instruments for the Goal, ^Participate in Society 
as a Responsible Citizen" . 
Source: Virginia Qepdrtment of Education, 1976 



Qoalill: \ 

Participate in Societ y '«s a Responsible Citizen 

' r- — -— — > 

Ihjjicitorof Stifdtnt 
* Performance 

1 Participation m civic activities 



2 Acceptance of civic duties and 
responsibilities 



3. Acceptance of responsibility for 
^' self discipline 

'/ 



Instrument of 
Measurement 




1.2 



1.3 



21 



2.2 
3.1 

3.2. 



3.3 



3.4 



Survey of students, support c^f or 
* pembership m enumeralecj civic 
activities, including offjces held + 

Survey ofjocal civic organi;ations\ 
student memberstrip in and support 
of enumerated civic activities^ 

Survey of parents cfiildren's member 
ship in and support of tnumerated <:ivic 
- activities, including offices held + 

Survey of students: 

(a) number eligible b vote and 
percentage who vote , 

(b) number who attend local govern 
ment functions - city^council. 
board of supervisors m'eetings. ^ 
special hearings. etc.+ 

Local registrar's records 

Survey of administrators and teachers: 
degree of student concern for rights 
of others + 

^School Records: 

'(a) amount of vandalism in scfiool ^ 

(b) number of student led disruptians 

(c) number/6nd kinds of discipline 
cases handled by school adminis* 
tration 

Law enforcement agency records: 
number of students arrested 

Survey of liw enforcement agencies: 
student respect for law+ 

Survey of students: student respect 
for I1W+ 

Survey of guidance^counselors and/or 
administrators: number of citations 
for good citizenship received ^ 
students + ' 
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Exhibit ib (cont.) 



Qoal III: . 

Pf iliclpAti in at A Rftipontiblfr Citizen 



Indicator of Studtnt 
ftrformanct 



InstrumeM of 
Measuremint 



4. Participation m school or{[ani2ations 
and activities 



5. Acquisition of knowledge and skills for 
decision making and problem solving/ 
knowiedgcof tlit meaning of respon • 

.$t[e participation 

- ^ k.^ - ■. ' ■ 



6 Acquisition of knowledge of political 
' processes, personalities, and events 



4.1* Survey of club and/or activity sponsors: 
number of students participating in 
school government, newspapers, c\ifb^, 
and other voluntary school activities 4- 

4.2 Survey of student^: number involved 
\t\ school and club elections+ 

4. j Survey of teachers: extent of student 
participation as responsible citizens + 

4.4 School records: extent of participation 
of^students as volunteer tutors 

5. 1 Teacher made tests: understanding of 
and ability to participate in group 
process ■ ■ \' 

5.2 SchooUecords: number of students 
completing courses such as government 

. ' and civics 

5.3 School records: instances of student 
behavior whicft demonstrate a concern 
for the rights of others • 

6.1 Teacher-made tests: knowledge of 
political process, personalities, e^nts, 
8ndisj|es 

6.2 Survey of students: newspaper reading 
and TV/radio news viewing and 
glistening habits+ 

6.3 Standardized (norift^eferenced) tests*. 
^ '6.4 Criterion -referenced tests* 

ifKJteatOft. Sm m« AppmdU for iuooMtk)n$ on developing m>6 admlnlttenrig surveyi. 

''Foraguktolo«on>«of9WioM«viMbl«lnt^ v 
MwHJbook," prtoiTiKl by mt T#«tlrH> S»rvk^ 
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Several methods of colleGting needs assessment jdata are 
analyzed in ExhibU 37. Fqr each of seven types of instruments, 
thfe data resulting as w^ll as th6 ad vantages and disadvantages 
araJisted.- , 

Sources for Instrurr^enls " " ^ 

Currently available are a number of excellent sources which 
provide illustrations' and analyses of instruments useful in 
needs assessments. Standardized instruments. aire illustrated 
and discussed in the following sources, 

/ 1. Boriqh. G. D.. and Madden, S. K. EvQl\iQting Chsswom Instruction: A 
' Sourcebook o/ Instruments. Reading. Mass.: Addison-Wesley. 1977. 
This book describes instruments about teachers, classrooms, and 
pupils; while actual instruments are not included, their reliability, 
validity, and tiorms are discussed for ^andardized and non- 
standardized tests. 

2. Buros. O. The Fourth Klental Measurements Yearbook.' Highland 
Park. New Jersey: Gryphon Press. 1953. , 

3. Buros. O. K. The Fifth Mentcd Measurements yearbook. Highland Park. 
New lersey: Gryphon Press. 1953. 

4. Burps. O. IC The Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook^ Highland 
Park. New Jersey: Gryphon Press. 1965. 

5. Buros. O. K. The Seventh Mental Measurements Yearbook. Highland 
Park. New [ersey: Gryphon Press^ r972. 

This series of autHoritative yearbooks analyzes standardized fests in 
> - — TJitntr ' , 

6. genter for the Study of Evaluation. SSE-RBS Test Evaluations; Tests of 
Higher-Order Cognitive. A//ective. and Interpersonal SkiJi^. Los 
Angeles: Center for the Study of Evaluatidn. Graduate School of Edu- 
cafion. University of Califbrnia, 1972. ^ 

This resource, included in the CSE Needs Assessment kft. provides 
* an analysis' of elementary school teits, using measurement validity, 
examinee appropriateness, administrative useability, and normed 
^ t^hhical excellence as criteria. 

7. j6hn3on. O. G.* and Bommarito, J.^W. Tests and Measurements in 
Child-Development. San Francisco: Josey-Bass; 19f 1. 

8? Ryans, a G. Characteristics af Teachers. Washington, D. C: American 

Council of Education, 1960. 
9. Trtvers, R. M. W. (Ed.) Second Handbook 6/ Research On Teaqhing. 

Chicago: Rand McNaHy, 1973. ' 

Existing programs in. the school district where the needs 
assessment is teing conducted may dictate tlie choice of stan- 
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Exhibit 37: Some Common Means of Collecting Data 



^(^il> ^RIJME NT 


PAT A RESULl!NL> *; 


ADVANTAGES, 
.DiSADVAKTAGtS. M 


WKITTbE^ Sl>RVEY TO 
ALL MEMBERS OF 'A 
POPULATION OK T() A 
RANQOM SAMPLE, A 
st*t ot written questi()f>s 

• to whic h pe'<)prt' iirt* 
.^skrd to fe'^px)nd in . 

.• wrihng 


(Can vary considerabfy 
trorti " hafd" (\dU\ about 
sxjgiple ( hara( teristic^ to' 
^()ft data aftout the 
sample's ofjumons) 

^ .. ^ ** 


for large sample populajiorts. 
compilation of results is time- 
consummj^; written responses" 
do not always'^distin^uish 
shades of meaning"; semantic 
problems ^tre often not iden- 
tified; return /ale. is often low; 
"but ' hard data" otherwise re- 
corded cap bt» systematically 
c ollec.ted> relationships be- 
tween certain w^nables can be 
stcUistic^lly evaluated; rela- 
tively large numbt'rs of jx^ople 
can l:)e polled. 


SJRUC n:JRE[) INTER^ 
Virw A tdc e-to-fdce * 
interview m vvHk h tht' 
, ^X'rsons jxi^in^ inter 
.vie\ved .ir^» .i^ked the * 
verv '^ame questions m 
ev**fy mteryiew, a kigd of 
one-way t ommtmK ation 
with ft*edbcuk. 

• 

! 


iSanusvariahihty as for 
written surveys) 

f 


C omplex scheduling problems: 
length of time required for dn 
interview reduces* the numbe^r 
of people who can realistically 

^ \ie polled; uniforrprty of inter- 
viewer bOhaviV3r hard to mc^in-. 
lain fi^MTTtrtfer view to interview 
or from interviewer to irfter- 
viewer^ interviewing requiYQ^ 
relatively skilled data collec- 

Jors; but interview responses 
carv be checked for clarity 
through paraphasing; usually 

' 1 00 percent of a sample can be 
poil^; people are often more 
comfortable talking than writ- 
ing. 


RECORD SEARCH; The \ 
CQmpilalian ot selected . 
facts from existent re- 
cords, either on a sam- 
phng basis or for an en-. 

firck rv>niilition 
iiir^ p(.jpuiuiiV/i 1. 


Mostly "hard" data, such 
as numbers of people 
having certain charac- 
teristics or experience*; 
frequer^cy of certain in-' 
ciuvnis wriicn are re- 
corded on peftVianent re- 
cords, etc. 


Done manually it can be very .- 
time consuming; quality of 
data Is dependent upon the 
quality of the records; kind of 
data is limited by^vhat is avail- 
able in the record?; but when 
the records are stored via EDP, 
^ dalta carube 'obtained very 
quictdy; because most records 
are uniformly kept, reliable 
data can be obtairiied about a 
large population. 
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KINO OF INSTRUMJ^NT 


DATA KESULTINC, 


AOVANfACFS, 
()ISA[)VANTACit^ 






C HECKLISrS: Wniten 
instruments tor uk ording 
selei te<i overt Jx»h<iviors. 


[^ala re)<ardmK the lrt»- 
quenc y with whi( h ( er- 
lair? ciesirtni bt»haviofs 
are exhibitetJ bv a given 
f)erson wiFhm a ( ertam 
p**ri(Kj ot tirne. 


V r 

Re(]uires traint»d observers; a( - 
( ura( V IS (Iifficull to mainjain: 
relalivelv small populations 
c an be observed, hut more ^ 
vah(f data is acquired than it 
the fX'rsons IxMng obst^rved are 
asked to report their fx»haviors 


w 




srANDARDIZFD ftSfS 

in^ sfx»( itiwl kinds ot 
kn()v<^le(l^e,the results ot 
which can* be lompjred 
to those obtainecJ from 
the f)opulati()n m gen- 
erah 


Data regarding the de- 
gree ot knowledge of 
skill in a spec itic area*. 
p<)ssesst.»<J Bv a given 
group ot p*»ople 


f'^e IS limilH to nieastirjt*- 
meni (ft the behaviors statec.l l>\ 
the lest; J||istKal inter()rela- 
tions car^» contusing; but 
dala()biained is statistic allv 
vali(fSind reliable enabling 
comparisons over lime or troin 
group to group. 






NON-SrANDARDIZEO 
TESTS Instruments , 
whith are ' loujily (le- 
si>5rH*d to nieasurt* spt»- 
cifit kirxis ot know led ^» 
or skill possessed by a 
group ot people Best, 
example: teat herV 
c lassroom t€*sts. 


<Same a^ tor sian- 
ciar(ii/ed tests) 


y J 

Usually less reiiablt'and less 

valid than standardized tests.-' 
time* must.be spent develo^jirig 
the instrument; bur the test is 
"t ustom-made" for the pro- 
gram so data .Ve typic ally more 
relevaril. 




• 


IOCS Instrument for re- 
cordmg pre-spetified 
activities or incidents. 

> 


Rate ot cxcurrenc e of 
certain ck^sirable (or un- 
desirable) incidents; 
amount of time* spent in 
conducting certain ac- 
tivities, etc. 


Resistance among those filling 
out logs IS common; orienta- 
tion and supervision can Ix' 
time-consuming; high rates of 
error or omission in recordinjii^" 
can affect accuracy (jf'data; hut 
it i$ a?i excellent means of re- 
lating day-to-day activity to 
long.iecm objectives. 
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dardized tests. Mpst school districts regularly te^t student 
achievement and maintain other information on cumulative 
record cards. Such a practice can be an" asset to a needs as- 
sessment ' study in thai longitudinal data may ba available to^ 
detect achievement trends. 

One pitfall of standardized testin^g lies v^ithin its very "nor- 
malcy." The normal distributipn of statistics can produce a 
negative beginning according to English and Kaufman (1975. 
p. 120). 

It is paradoxical that.a "needs assessment" derived from stan- 
dardize tests will, on a lafge enough sample, always show that 
50% of the population are beloW average and at leasf 14% or 
more one standard deviation below the mean. Thus, to allow a 
• • standardized test to define a ''need" is to buijd in failure from 
the beginning for at least a percentage of the students. 

Most assessments of need do not rely totally on stan- 
dardized instruments. Non-^ndardized instruments are used 
to probe specific vaJ-iables that often are not a>^ailabla Non- 
standardized tests are illustrated in these sources. 

1. Tests in Microfiche. Princeton. N. |.: Educational leTtihg Service. 
197&-1977. 

Includes microfiche reproductions of uripublished tests developed' 
by individuals 'and organizations, that have been mentioned in the 
professional literature and includes an annotated Index. Four sets 
have been reproduced to date: A. B. C, and D. 
- 2. Good, Thomas L.. and Brophy, J. E. Looking fn Classrooms. New Yorkf 
Harper and Row, 1973. , - r • 

3. Medleyr D. M.. and Mitzel. H. E. Measuring Classroom Behavior by 
Systematic Observation. In N. L. Gage (Ed.). Hanxjbook o/ Research on 
Teaching, Chicago: Rand McNally. 1963. » o 

This chapterj^cludes cop^ies of a' number of classiiom observation 
instrumenh^^^S w%ll aif discussion and analysis of them. 

4. Robinson. J. P.. and Shaver, P. R. Measures o/ Social Psychological 
Attitudes. Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan. 1969. . . 

5. Shaw. M. E., -and Wright, J. M. ScfAw for the Measurpment of At- , 
titudes. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1967. 

6. Simon. A., and Bpyer. E. G. (Eds.) Mirrors /or Behavior: An Anthology 
b/ Observation Instruments. Philadelphia: Research for Better 
Schools. 1970. , * 
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7. Walker. D K. Socioemotional Measures for Preschool and Kinder- 
garten Children. San Fr i ^imr e? fese yPasa. 1973. : 

8. Fox. R. S.. Schumclr. R .'^ond. E. V.. Rit'vo. M.. and Jung. C. Diag- 
nosing Pro/essionai Climate of Schools. Fairfax. Va.: NTL LearninB 

. . Resourcei. ia2a, - 

Systematic Observation (theme issue). /ournaJ of Research and De- 
velopment in Education. 4'(1). 1970. 

Yelon. S. L. Constru£tiveJvaJuation. Jmproving Lai^e ScaJe Instruc- 
tional Projects. Lansing. Mich.. Author, 1974. 

Collect Data < » , 

Data in needs assessments are typically collected using (a) 
direct observation, (b) questioning (standardized or non- 
standardized tests, mailed re(»ction*aires. interviews,, open 
meetings), and (c) analysis of documentary information. Each 
. type of instrument has its own unique characteristics, re- 
quirements for administration, uses, advantages, and disad- 
vantages. Further discussion of these types of data collection 
procedures and illustrations of instruments are found in 
Chapter 10. ' 

In planning data collection, it is important to consider the 
usefulness of data in comparison witJi the costs in time and 
resources in collecting the data. It is particularly important to 
calculate .the amount of time required by various respondent 
groups. When the combination of instruments planned for a 
^ particular population i^ too long or too complex, needs asses- 
sors may jieed either to delete some data collection processes 
or collect partial cfeta from different samples of the popula- 
tion. • 

Analyze Dat^ ■ ^ 

In needs assessments, goals form the basic unit for analysis. 
J Meaningftil resuks must be related directljrto the goals (and to 
' subgoals if at all possible). The purpose of analysis is to syn- 
/. thesize data so that the extent to which current condttlons are 
. related to goals becomy evident. 

In addition to being organized by goals, janalyses are typi- 

~ Gfllly clasatfiedby (a) student populations to which they relate 

and (b) respondent populations. The first classification is.' 
self-evident—^iurrent conditions of elementary jtudents differ 
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from those of secondary students, suburban students from 
urban students, boys from girls, and others. The extent to 
which data are analyzed by student populations depends 
upon the natttm of ihte data and the precision requtre^d. * 

Respondent populations often are used as divisions in 
analyzing data. The responses of teachers, parentSr and ^tu» • 
dents are separately analyzed to determine differences among 
their perceptions of current conditions. This extends analysis 
computations proportionally. If students', teachers', and par- 
ents' responses are analyzed separately and then totaled, about 
four times as much data analysis is required than if only totals 
are calculated. 

After data are collected, it is too late t'o distin*guish sub- 
groups. On the^her^hand,^ery^su^ 

lengtfi oTtTie data collection instrument and the ext«nsiveness 
of the analysis process. Thus, needs assessors do, not ask for or 
use identifying information on instruments without careful 
consideration. ' ' 

Some data are best analyzed quantitatively. They include 
. such instruments as achievement tests, rating scales, and nu- 
merical documentary data. Others, such as results of inter- 
views, ethnographic studies, historical reviews, and an- 
thropololdgical studies, are best handled descriptively. These 
distinctions are discussed further in, Chapter 10 with illustra- 
tions of instruments. 

Some Criteria for Evaluating Assessment Systems 

The, following critwci^, may lie used to test the adequacy of ^ 
the data collection systeni Wiat is developed/ The list is not 
complete or adequate for all purposes; thus, it should be re^ 
vised to tailor it to local use. ' '^■■ ■'^^^■^f:k^<: 

1. Data are specifically related to goals of the needs assessment. 

2. ^ wide range of relevant data collection tools is employed. 

3. Instruments collect data on variables related to gQaU: th^y s^r^ v^l H 

4. Instruments are appropriate for the audience to whom they will be 
administered. ^ 

5. Inst^ments tap a wide range of goal attainment levels. 
^ 6. Planned sampling is used in data collection. 
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-7t ifistniihwula are relatlvely'Wof ambiguity; th^y are objective- and 
specific. 

8. The instrument format i» arranged for ease of recording data. 

9. Instruments have undergone independent revffew by a competent per- 



il. Data collectors are adequately trained. 

11. Data generated from instruments are cost-effective in teriSiof time 
and resources expended. 

12. ProceduMs for combining data lead to few errors of subjective in- 
terpretation and bias. j 

13. InformatiSn produced througll the measure'rhent and r^uction 
cess is meaningful. 

14. The development cycle for instrument construction, including data 
collection, v^j^ation, and revision, ie planned. 

Summary * i 

Assessing current conditions involves all three target* of the 
needs assessment— people, programs, and organizations. Data 
that are collected must be directly related b'specific goals to 
be interpreted meaningfully. Five steps iii the data collection 
process include (1) designing and planning data collection, (2) 
identifying data.sopces, (3) selecting and/or developing in- 
struments, (4) collecting>data, and (5) analyzing data. Finally, 
an assessment of the data collection system itself is important 
in refining ^e process. 
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Pricjlrif izing Educational Needs 



This is the last of three chapters concerned with the processes 
forj determining, educational needs. Exhibit 38 repeats the 
ba^ic paradigm for the needs assessment algorithm. 

Exhibit 3^ Extended Algorithm for Needs Assessment 
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This chapter focuses on the discrepancy between goals and 
/current condttions, Stage Three of the algorithm, or Needs. If 
the data from Stage One and Stage Two have been collected so 
that data on current' conditions are related to goals, Stage 
I Three is considerably simpUfied. Data are displayed so that 
I current conditionsi are compared directly with goals and are 
easily understood by analysts. Typically, two steps are com- 
pleted in Sthge Three: (1) displaying data on current condi- 
tions tfnd goals and (2) prioritizing needs. The first section of 
this chapt^ includes several formats for reporting data that 
facilitates needs ide^ificatipn. while the second section is 
concerned with Ffrioritizing needs. 

Reporting Data 

Dm on current conditions (Stage Two of the mddel) have 
been refjorted in a wide variety of formats and with varying 
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degrees of sophistication in terms of statistical analysis. The 
primary criterion for data analysis and reporting (perhaps the 
'only one) is does this in/ormation, analysis of its emphasis, 
and its^mport fxrcmde jiata that QmdiwGtly rslatBd to^QB&of 
the needs assessment goals? Data that are not directly related 
to the goals of the needs assessment are not lisable. Regardless 
of how simple or complc!9c the analyses are, they are not help- 
ful if they do not answer the question, "How well is the school 
or college doing iri relation to a particular goal?" Reports are 
less than adequate if they do not synthesize data and highlight 
discrepancies between ideal and acfi^al conditions. 

One way to display data on current conditions is a series of 
factual statements, each related to an educational goal that is 
not being achieved. These statements should make no attempt 
to ascribe causes to the discrepancies. English and Kaufman 
(1975. p. 39) listed several needs statements of this type: 

Fifteen percent of the senior class could n^i read an editorial 
from the New York Times with at least 80 pjercent* comprehen- 
sion as measured by a criterion referenced instrument prepared 
by the teacher and approved by the department chairman. 

After a walk through the surrounding wood^, only 6 percent of 
the first grade students could not recall at least three sounds they 
had heard or imitate them, draw a^picture of the source of the 
sounds, or explain the source of the sound as peculiar to the 
woods as measured by a check list kept by the teacher. 

Whether such statements represent discrepancies depends on 
the standards or criteria set for each goal. 

Data are displayed to facilitate user comprehension and 
conversion of information into programs and change 
strategies. Some techniques for presentation are listed below 
(Internatipnal Business Machin^, 1963, p. 14): . 

♦ . r — 

A flow chart is useful for demonstratijig a sequence of events 
and decisions. Throtfgfh a series of symbols connected by lines, it 
provides a framework for relating operations logic requirements. 

Narrative form is valuable when backgfouhd ioformation is to ^ 
be presented . . . and for listing requirements.' 

Decision tables are especially useful for displaying the cause- 
and-effect relationships in complicated system^ logic. 
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Procedure statements can be employed to describe special 
problem areas requiring precise computer- level definition.* 

Reporting Actual and Ideal Perceptions from the Same Instrument 

A QMJPber of needs assessment instriimftnts coilect data^ oa 

current conditions and goals using the same instruments. Sev- 
eral of these are inciuded.iii this section to illustrate the vari- 
ety of approaches used. The Battelle Memorial Institute Sur- 
vey of Educational Needs (1976) determines how community 
members respond to two questions about each of eighty-five 
statements. 

1. To what extent should tlie condition exist iri your 
school? 

2. To what extetit does the condition actually exist in your 
School? ^ . 

Respondents used the two scales illustrated in Exhibit 39. 

Exhibit :i9: Rating Scale Used 
in Battelle Needs Assessment • 

Source: Bjttelle Memorial Institute, 1972 



SHOULD 
EXIST 


Do not 
' know 


Not at-> 
ail 


To a 
slight 
extent 


To a 
moderate 
extent 


To a 
fairly large 
extent 


To a 
very large 
extent 


ACTUALLY 
EXISTS 


Do not 
know 


Not at 
all 


To a 
slight 
extent 


To a 
mofJerate 
extent 


To a 
fairly large 
extent 


To a 
very large 
extent 

















Teacher Corps Project S.M.A.R.T. (New York University, 
1978) used the same responses "Should Exist" and "Actually 
Exist" to assess training needs of teachers, aides, and ad- 
ministrators. The five-point rating scale and one section of the 
^e^^^riUnstfument tt i e sho w n in Exhib tnRJT"^ 



The CFK School Climate Profile (1973) is an example of a 
commercial instrument used by Teacher Corps projects. The 
Eastern Montana Teacher Corps Project used it to survey re- 
spondents who rated a series of statements in terms of "What 

♦Reprinted by pennlttion from IBM Sftidy Organisotion Plan.- The Approach. © 
1963 by International BuaineM Macbinee Corporation. \ 
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Exhibit 40: Rating Scale Used 

by New York University Teacher Corps Project 

Source: New York Ur^iversity, 1978 



SCALE: (0) Not at all 

' f n To a slight extent 
(2) To a moderate extent 
( i) To a fairly large extent 
(4) Tp a very targe extent 

* ^ Should Exist Actually Exists 



TO THf BEST OF MY KNOWLEDGE TEACHERS AT P.S, 233 WHa 

41. help children enhance their self image * - _ 

42. help children e^tplore their values , 

4 3. know about the moral'development 

of the child 



9 

Is" and "What Should Be." The first five statements and the 
rating scale are illustrated in Exhibit 41. Boxes at the end of 
each part of the questionnaire provide space for the summa- 
tion of ratings. 

Another instrument (Laramie CoUnty School District, 1976) 
includes sixty-four subgoals related to eighteen curriciilum 
areas. Parents and recent graduates are ask^ to consider each 
statement in terms of "What Priority?" and "School Is . . . ." 
Thus, comparison can be made between goals considered 
most important (highest priority) arid present practice. A por- 
tion of the Wyoming instrument is shown in Exhibit 42. " 

Instruments such as the^e that collect parallel data are rela- 
tively simple to quantify. Mean ratings for perceptions of ideal 
conditions (goals) can be compared with mean ratings for cur- 
rent practice on each item in the instrument. In some cases, 
means are ranked or differences l^tween means are calculated 
and compared. Some j^ata Are displayed to show the rank of 
the difference in jneans of goals a3(id of current conditions. 
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Exhibit 41 ; Rating Scaler Used 

in the CFK, Ltd.; School Climate Profile 

Source; CFK, Ltd. 



Part A 

General Climate Factors 



Respect 

In this school even low achieving 
stMdents are respected. } 

Teachefs treat students a* persons. 

Parents are considered by this 
school as important collaborators. 
Teachert from one subject area or * 
grad^evel' respect those from 
ot^r subject areas. 

Teachers in this school.are proud 
to be teachers^ > 



WhatJs: 
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IS 

^'6 I 



U 
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What 

Should Be; 
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Reporting Data from Mtiltipie Instruments 

Needs assessors often collect data on several factors related 
to a particular goal. Their assumption is that goals are com- 
plex and relate to a wide ran^eohsunent conditions. This is 
illustrated in Exhibit 43. The tnean ratings for four statements 
of current conditions are compared with a goak When these 
four statements are Contrasted j With the mean ratings for other 
goals, a relative value can b6 determined. Interpretation is 
required in such, cases. 

Other data related to this goal could have been coUectejl and 
reposed, including (a) reports on the kinds of activities in 
which students enjoyed participating, (b) fociograms or^ot^er 
socioknetric techniques that related current condition^ to the 
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Exhibit 42: Laramie County Coal Analysis Instrument 
Source: Laramie County Public SchooK 1978 



y^y..^^. A^l^!^. ^P. ^.^>P9DSi to each statement in two w ays as follows: 



Firsl: 

Consider whai pnonty the state- 
ment should havf in the school 
program and circle your respome^ 
accordingly on th^ left. 



Second: 

Decide how well the school is 
doing what the statement says 
and circle the nurvber on the 
r/ghf that represents what you 
think. 



WHAT PRIORITY 



£ 

III 



o 

c 



SCHOOL Is . . 



-2 



JZ 

^ g. a; 



4 3 2 1 (1.1) Developing skilfs in oral and written English 5 4 3^ 1 

> 4 3 2 1 (1.2) Developing skills in spelling 5 4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 (1.3) Devefoping basic reading skills 5 4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 (1.4) Developing skills in basic mathematical 5 4 3 2 1 
computation and problem solving 



goal, (c) observations of lunch-time ihteractions, \d) discus- 
sions by student council or homeroom groups, or (e) work 
schedules. Each type of data has its own characteristics \^ich 
lead to a preferable format. \ - 

The 'Quality Education Program Study (Bucks County Pih^ 
lie Schools, 1971) in Pennsylvania employs two relate in- 
struments. In the first, respondents are asked to rate subgoals 
in terms of their p«rceivddJmportance^The &mr subKgoals for 
Goal DC "Understanding Human Accomplishment" are ijlus- 
trated in Chapter 5 (Exhibit 23). Each subgoal is rated in terms 
of its perceived importance; the mean of these is computed; 
and the relative importance of Goal IX is determined in com- 
parison with other goals. 

The second phase involves identification of current prac- 
tice. Each subgoal is described as a set of behaviors that are 
o))0ervable. This is illustrated in Exhibit 44 using subgoal two 
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Exhibit 43: lllustrativ^ Format 

for Displaying Data on Mearrs and Ranks 



Coal 



. Data on Current 
Rank Conditions 



Mean 
(5'point scale) Rank 



ImprAve interpersonal 
relations among students 



2 Desire for close friends 4.32 

at current age level 

• — -©^ire for dose friends .3.12 

from another race 

Extent of out-of-school 3.43 
contacts 

Willingness to work in 4.10 
after school activities 
or project 



1 
4 
3 
'2 



ata ^^'JUlf® observations of current conditions 
ed withUlose for desired (goals) tq determine 



ioT Goal IX. 
0an be. com 

^he greatest a%is of need. 
- . In Pennsylvania, state norms for each pf the goals are calcu- 
Idted so that local school districts can. compare their results 
with stater norms, as illustrated in Exhibit 45. 

Note that there is not oiily a general description of the scale 
for Goal IX but also a stated criterion. These two basic sub- 
scales for Goal DC are described and sample items illustrated in 
•Exhibit 45. Finally, student attitudes computed for the jtate 
norms are reported as SSSS graphs while local averages are 
reported as LLLLL graphs. 

In, reporting and interpreting information, it is extremely 
important to recognize tHe limits of data. For example* an 
instrument may be locally developed with unknowAxeliabill 
ity and tenuou? validity. After data derived from the instru- 
ment are analyzed and presented as tables, they may be inter- 
preted as more valid than warranted. Recently, a steering 
committee made far-reaching decisions based on mean re- 
sponses of a locally developed survey. One Qeed wafacceptml 
. as valid because it waH rated 4.37 while another was not since 
,k was riited.only 4.31. The differences probably were statlsti- 
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Exhibit 44: Relation of Analysis of Current Conditions 
to Coal IX in Pennsylvania Needs Assessment 

Source: Bucks County Public Schools, 1^71 ^ . * 
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2— SHOWS APPRECIATION FOR 


l' 


J 
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>- 

5! 
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1 1 

4 5 


2.1 


Admire^a certain* area of human 
achievement. • ♦ 


1 


2 


3 


4 . 5 


2.2 


Shows appreciation for nature or for 
an _^reo of human achievement by . 
attending an event, listening, read- 
ing, observing, or collecting. 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 


2.3 


Makes a judgment or^lects an ac- 
tivity, reading material, etc., based 
on how good it is. . tj 


J 


2 


3 


.4 5 


2.4 

• 

* 


Shows appreciation' for an area of 
human achievement by using the 
pfcfiducts and information of same. 


1 


2 


3 


,4 5 


2.5 


Brings materials to class that relate 
to topic of discussion, that will help 
in teaching, or that will increase 
ci<i>!> appf ecidiion. ^ 

s 


1 


2 


3 


" 4 ,5 


2.6 


Tells class about an .event he went 
to, of an educational experience he 
bad. ^ ' 


1 


2 


__- 


_ __ 


2.7 


Appreciates the opportunity to l^arn 
about a certain human achievenwt. 

r 


1 




1" 


_ _ 



cally not significant (although thi? was not tested), but, mo*e 
importantly, they were not educationally different. 



Prk>ritizi4 Needs ^ « 

PiscrepancieSf^re categorised according to the magnitude of 
the gap between the goal and current status. Ohe procedure for 
prioritizing needs was developed by Pol and Gale (Pq1;1976). 
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Exhibit 45: Illustrative Report Format 
for Data on Coal Achievement^ ^ 

Source: Pennsylvania Slate Department of Educarion, 1974, p. 54 



(.R S ID 



rJNC. HUMAN AC( OMPllSMMENTS 



OATf RUN (>:'-'JI/74M) 



/!.^w^/A\V ^ HOW. MUCH vXlUE srUDENTS PLACE ( )N HUMAnNkOIU^ NF IN THE ARTS AM) S<'lfNC£§ 
AM m|^E(,REE ro WHKM ^hnf> ARE WIUINCTO RECElVt SriMuijrH?^ THESE ENDEAVORS PR(^VIOE 

THikrv ErOiT jrEMs»N(u i)jN(. uTERAriiRE art AtHLErKS. government sciences musk ec()Ux;y 

AMM)RAMA sAMHJ E VAJ^M. ITEM PfoPlf WHtj PAINT PICTURES OFfER VERY LITTLE U) OUR WORLD 
SAMPtf RflEIVIM.ITEM I WOUlOllKf C( ) WIT H A WATERWAY PATROLMAN TO SEE HOW HE KEEPS OUR 
streams CbT AN RESPONSE OPTIONS ARE II. AGREE i J> UN( ERf AIN ANO i^ niSAGREE 
(RlIERfONFOR^AVORAHLE RESPONSj Tc/lTEMS ' ' * 

" ^ W>RABLe TO ALL RK EIVIM. ITEMS AND TO^HOSE .VALUING ITEMS 

WHICH D€Sf RIBt ACTIVITIES !N ARTS. SC IENCES L r( IN A POSITIVE LIGHT OPTKW ,ii IS FAVORARlf |N^ 
RESPONSE ro NK.ATIVEIV SIATEL) VALUiM. ITEMS 



SU8S< ML DESC RIPTIONS ANO sAMPtE JTEMS ^ 



VALUlN(i AriA(HlN(. IMPORTANCE U) 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN iHt ARTS AM.) SClEM^ 
ANlJ VALUING ROLLPIAVH) BV PEOPLE iN 
THESE AREAS STORY WRI H Rs (ilVE A GREAT 
OEAt TO OUR WORLf? 



APPRECIATING HUMA^i AC( OMPHSHMtNTs PROEILE 
sFUOENrs OlSf»lAYING POSITIVE ATTITUDES ON SUBS< ALfS 
' (IN PER ( ENTi 



RECEIVING WILLlN(.NT\s ro lEARN \H JRE 
AflOlH A( HIEVEMENF«v is IhU ARTS AND 
S(IEN(ES AND TO SEEK ( >L T EXPERIENCES 
WHUMPROVK3E HRST M \SD INFORMA flON 
ON WHAT PEOPlf IS UUSt AR-tAS ARE 
^DOING I WOL ID fNI( » VVAK HJSG \ IV 
PWK.RAM ABOGT s( !ES( I 



sss-^ssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssss 
UiuuniiiiULiLLiuiiiui uiuinLmiiLiu.min 



ssssssssssssssssssssss^sssssss 
iLLLLlLtLLLLLLLlLLLLLLLUllULI 



Referred to as the Quadrant Assessment Model, it compares 
ideal and real sets of expectations and perceptions for school 
principals. While the model was developed for a particular 
audience, it is applicable to other audiences and to other forpis 
of^da^ Exhibit 46 ^lustrates and explains the model. 



This process is intended to identify the more crucial areas 
needing attention. Hershkowitz (1972) derived a similar'tnat- 
rix from the needs algorithm. He dichotomized attainment 
data (current status) and importance data (ideal conditions) to 
derive a 2 x'2 matrix, as shown in Exhibit 47. 

In ^he matrix. Cells B and t) are classiQed as more important 
than Cells A and C. Likewise, Cells A and B include condi- 
tions with greater'likelihood of a'ttaihmeht than do Cells C and 
D. Th| result of this, interaction is that the entries in Cell D 
tepresent thqse arecis needing most urgent action, while those 
in Call A> need lesa attention. 
Hei^kowitz bases his classifications on the mean rating by 
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E^bit 46: Quadrant Assifessment Mcxjel 

Source: Pol, 1976, p. 6* 
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Hi«h 
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High kkal 

Ht|h Real 



High Ideal » 
Low Real 



low iJRl 

HighRMt 



low Ideal 
low Real 



High Ideal — High Real Quadrant: Statements generated by this quadrant indi- 
:ca*e that the components of competence described are impo/tant and highly^ 
expected, At the same time, it means th^ these components of competence are 
pos^ssed by the prihC ipals and perceived as betn^ practiced at a satisfactory level 
of performance. 

High Ideal ~ Low Real Quadrant: This quadrant is called the ^^needs quadrant" 
because it generates stat^ents that are, an important part of the competence of 
the principal However they are perceived as inadequately performed or not 
possessed by the pHrtctpals. [ 

iow Ideal ~ High Real Quadrant: StatenrientsjBfherated iathis quadrant indicate 
that the components of competence are of low^rmportance' At the samatime, it* 
means that these compftnents of competence a re"^ possessed by the principals and 
are perceived as being over-performed. 

iow Ideal — iow Real Quadrant: Statements in this quadrant indicate that the 
domponehts of competence described are of little importance and are not over 
performed; thus are practiced at low level infrequently; if at all. 
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Exhibit 47: 2x2 Matrix Displaying Goal Attainment 
and Coal Imporfaince Data ^ - 

S^rce. Hershkowit^ 1972 . - -~ ^ 



Attainment of 
Goal 





.A 


B * 




C 


D 




Importance of goal — . 


► 





respondents. The New Jersey needs assessment system, on.th*, 
other hand, uses a similar approach but bases its dichotomi- 
zation^ not on means But on the percentage of respondents 
rating the scales. \, 

Arguing against these approaches. English and Kaufman, 
{1975, p. 14^ cite the following example in making the point 
that the priority of needs should consider the priority of godJs 
and should not be bafeed solely on the niagnitude of the dis- 
crepancy: 

ThQre may be a 65 {>6rcent gap in students recognizing Beeth- 
oven's Fifth Symphony, and a 23 percent gap in students being 
able to read the editorial page of the N^w York Times, If the goal 
relating to basic skills was ranked higher than a goal calling for , 
recognition and appreciatioo of great music, then the 23 percent 
. gap must be addressed by the system and its resources first. 

Using the same approach to prioritizing needs,. Rookey 
(1975, p. 17) classifies goals as high, medium, or low in priori 
ity. He then subtracts current conaitions from^bal priorities to 
determiiie the discrepancy and utilizes a matrix similar to Ex- 
hibit 48. Th&;$tatements in Cell A represent the greatest needs 
while those in Cell E are the least needs. The two B cells, the 
three C cells, and the two D cells are intermediately importent 
needs. 

Anoth er approac h is i llustrated in Exhibit 4g Hoals are 



^weigfiteff in terms of their probable increase in utility and 
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Exhibit 48: 3 x 3 Matrix Displaying Dala 
on Discrepancy and Goal Priority 

Source' R99key, ig/S, p. 17 



Cjoal 
Priority 


^ DiscrepafK/ 


' Hmh 


* 

Medium 


Low 


Medium 

Low jf 


A 


B 


C 


8 


■ 


D 


r 

' , c 


D 


E 



importance. The format used in the exhibit displays the 
analyses for one goal. . ^ , 

In Exhibit 49. 80 percent of fifth graders achieved the 
criterion set for the goal. The needs assessment team estimated 
that 95 percent of students should be exp^ted to achieve that 
level; thus, the probable increase in goal achievement was 15" 
. percent (95 percent— 80 percent). In a second part data collec- 
tion, participants v^^ere asked to rate the importance of the goal 
on a five-point scale. This goal was rated 4.7. The goal's prior- 
ity was calculated by multiplying 15% x 4.7 (./05.) This 
priority was highest for all goals and was ranked number 1. 

A more complex system of prioritizing goals than previ- 
ously described is illustrated in Exhibit 50. In addition to. 
-needs assessment data, information is collected on perceived 
accuracy of data. cost/effectiv6ness, interrelatedness with 
other goals or needs, criticality of need, and potential foasibil- 

Exhibit 49: Format for Displaying ; 
Goal UtHrty and Priority Data " - • 



(1) 


(2) 


• (3) 


■ (4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Goal 


Current 


Probable 


Average 


Priority 


Rank 




Performance 


Increase - 


Rated • 


Value 






Level 


in Utility 


Importance 






Jn May. 95 percent 


80% 


15% 


4.7 


.705 


1 


of fifth graders will 








read at 47 grade 












level or higher 


-f- 




< 


* 





* \ 
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Exhibit 50: Sw, Rating Scales 
for Prioritizing Needs 

Source: University of Florida/ 1978 












{A) What is the extent of gap between the facts (what " 
is) and the values (what ought to be)? 




• 






(B) Hi|iv accurate (consistent w/?h facts and values) fs 
. the analysis of this concern 










(D) What degree of effectivempss (student benefit) for 
dollars spent is likely if this need is satisfied? 
Cos(/fffectiveness 










(D) To what extent would the satisfying of this'need 
aid the satisfying of other needs on the list? 










(D) In conr^parisoVi to the other needs of children what 
is the degree o^ criticality of this need? 










(F) Considering'time, Cosjji, and other constraints, how 
feasible is satisfaction of this need? 



ity of resulting plans. All ratings in Exhibit 5?Ure completed 
for eacti goal an^ are used.in prioritizing needs.^i some cases, 
the additional information permits needs assessors to make 
more rational and realistic decisions. . ' 

^ In 1972, the Ogden City School District completed a study of . 
the critic^ needs of education in its scl^ols (Drechel, 1972). 
Each of the needs was treated in three^ ways: "(1) a priority 
ranging from important to extremely critical, (2) a time limit 
by wh^h the need was to be resolved, and (3) criteria or 
guidelines which had to be met in order to solye the need:" 
The interaction of the two treatments is iHyirtrated in Exhibit 
51. ■■ •■ . . ' 

The Ogden approach suggests two important ideas to needs 
aasessors. First, needs can be prioritked in a few pategorieft for 
eate of communication (in this case, they are "extremely criti- 
cal, ••"critical," and "impor^t"). Second, not all needs^an 
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Exhit^t 51: Needs Prioritized 
by Criiicality and Tirnelines 

ScHirte. DrecheL 1972 i 
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be attended to simultaneously. By determining'' a timeline 
withih which each need can be met, these gan be a more 
adequate follow.u]p. * , 

The needs, assessor should determine which of ^these ap* 
Pfoaches to use in listing critical needs in prfority order. Once 
the decision has been majife.k statement of needs (still factual, 
descriptive, and devoid ofccausal implication) should be-made 
public ai\d cJrqulated arfiong those whD have shown previous 
interest in the program. The needs assfessment^en is ready to 
be applied to educational programs and ijnplemented. These 
processes are tonsiderod in the next chapter. 

.... ^ ^ ■ " 
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Summary - ^ 

To determine the Extent oFneeds, goals are compared with 
current conditions. Reports should be organized to clarify 
differences -aiKh relationships. While dii^rent~da!a"yequiEe 
.varioti report formats.. the following are useful: tables, charts, 
descriptive statements, and decision tables. 

Priorities can be determined in a number of ,ways. Some 
result in 2 X 2 matrices in which level, of attainment and 
importance of goals are dimensions. Others rely on complex 
calculations an^ormulas. considering utility of results, cost/ 
effectiyeness> ||^ibility, and optimal time required for at- 
tainment. Once priorities are established, factual statements of 
need form the basis for change efforts. 
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Converting Priorities into Programs 



other chapters in this book focus directly on needs assess- 
ments. This chapter places needs assessment within the con- 
text of systemic change effbrts. The purpose of needs assess- 
ment is not simply to collect data but to do so in order to make 
changes where they are needed. Only when change-orienteci 
strategies are initiated and improvements are made does the 
real value of needs assessments become evident. The needs 
assessment encourages implementation based .on targeted 
actual needs for institutions. 

Needs assessmefOs can be compared with the diagnosis of 
individuals. The diagnottic/prescriptive process is often ad^ 
vocated as a procedure for improving the learning of children 
and youth. Likewise, needs assessment/implementation pro- 
cesses are employed in changing institutions. Thug,, needs as- 
sessment is analogous to diagnosis and serves siniilar func- 
tions. . 

to Chapter 1, eight steps in the systemic charij^^rocess 
were outlined and are repeated in Exhibit 52. Th^ first three 
steps ,are the needs assessment. The next ^hr^e steps are lm> 
plementajion processes based on the needs assessment. Fi- 
nally, program evaluation and revision conclude the cycle but 
also permeate all stages. Wh^le they appear to be linear, the 
eight steps are not. Needs assessment itf an ongoing process: as 
implementation is undertaken, new demands for assessing 
needs emerge. When change strategists begin to rely on data, 
the demands' for data and the dependence on it increase. 

This chapter focuses on Steps, 4, 5, and 6. Section One is 
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Exhibit 52: Steps in Systemic Change Process 



< Z 



1. Formulation of Goals 
r2. Xjata^- Co U e ctto f i OfvCurrw^ Condi tioft» 
3. ^eeds Analysis 

Sl 



a 

o 



0* ^ 

(^1 J 



4. Specified Objectives That Are Based on Priority N^eds 

5. Strategy Development 

6. Program Implementation 



2¥| 



7, Prograrti Evaluation 

8. Revision 



concerned with specifying lobjectives based on priority needs. 
Section Two su^ests somf ideas that could broaden strategy 
development, while the third section is concerned with im- 
plemeoitation of change strjategies based on the needs assess- 
ment. 



/ 



Determining What Could Be * I 

The algorithm for assessing^'needs shown in Exhibit 53 has 
provided an organizer for jhis bopk. As ||peds are translated 

Exhibit 53: Ne^s As$essment Algon'thrn 



WHXt SHOULDs^E 



Coak 





What IS 




NEEDS 










ObcrvpificWt 


■ 








- 1 









into objectives,;three levels of objectives' become evident: (a) 
ivhat might be, (b) what shoijiid be, and (c) lyhat coUld ^e. 
Understanding the distinctions among these three types of 
objectives aids in clarifying chang^.strategies. As depicted in 
Exhibit 54, Rand an^d Stover (1973) proposed a schemi|tic for 
comparjjptig "what is" to an ultimate ideal system. ' 
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JExhibit54: Conceptual Mode) Depicting 
Meal/Rfeality-Based Levels for Goals , 

Source: Rand and Stover, 1973, p. 14 



tt ^r- ^ t , . . _.. 




UNITS OF EFFECTlVf NESS (co« per unit) 



At the pinnacle of Nadler's model is the Theoretical Ideal 
System, Unobstructed by constraints and functioning under 
ideal conditions not found in reality. The second level, What 
Mi^t Be. describes the ultimate ideal system as it might func- 
tion,in a real world under ideal circumstances. These are often 
the goal statements found in charters or articles of purpose 
and intent. They provide direction, but their targets are rarely 
attained. * ; 

The, third level. Whqt Should Be, describes a feasible iJeal 
system. These statements also provide direction and are not 
typically achieved, They are within reach; are relatively spe- 
cific, and can be relatedio actual conditit»!i8. Goat statements 
in the needs assessment process are typically stated at this 
level. 
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• ' Schools and colleges- operate under constraints, some of 
which are bound within themselves and can be mbdi%d; but 
others I'nvolve suprasystem constraints that limit attainment 
of gQala. Th(B9ormay indude sutih^coastraiftts ds financ^Si re- 
sources or buildings, or population^nfigurations. In effect, 
these limit the What Should Be to What Can Be. Analysis of 
them provides more reaHstic objectives. 

The bottom level in Nadler's diagram. What Is, corresponds 
to the second part of the needs formula. It is an analysis of 
current conditions. The di-stance between these statements 
and What Should Be is theoretically the discrepancy or needs 
Junction. This is the formula used throughout this volume. 

However, thJte is anbther discrepancy index that could be 
cdnjured; that is, the difference between What Is and What 
Can Be. In implementing programs, this realistic approach 
may lead to fewer frustrations and greater successes. 

The Western Washington University Teacher Corps Project, 
reported by Hiteet al \l977]. used this theoretical construct to 
illustrate the kinds of data collected during an inservice pro- , 
gram planning process. Three levels— What Is?, What Should 
Be?, and What Could Be? (Nadler's What Can Be?)— provide 
an excellent illusfration of how realities can be incorporated 
into the planning process. This illustration is shown in Ex- 
hibit 55. , . ' 

Writing Objectives . 

Objectives are the What Could Be phase of the change 
process— the specification of realistic, obtainable outcomes. 
They are derived directly from needs and are designed to cor- 
rect conditions that were Identified through the needs as'sess-* 
ment. 

Because so much ha^ been written-dbouti the techniques and 
processes for writing objectives, the topic is not considered 
here. Several criteria for assessing the value of objectives are 
list^. Needs assessment teams may wish to revise these to fit 
local conditions, then apply them to objectives. Ecich objective 
should: 

V Be related directly to an identified need 
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Be realistic and obtaini||>le. 

3. B^^short. clear » concise, and understandable. - I ^ . 

4. Result In a successful resolution of needs. ^ 

5. Consider the tnagnitude of needs in determining exteqsiveness. 

— -Re lat e to a singl e is s u e or program r^ - 

Devdoping Strategies 

The strategies selected to achieve the previously ideivtified 
objectives range widely in scope and impact. They may in-, 
elude curriculilim design wid development efforts, organiza- 
tional reform, staff development, or resource allocation. Their 

Exhibit 55: PlannioR Document 

Illustrating Current Conjiitions 

Corhpared with Ideal and Feasible Objectives 

Source: Hitesfdi.. 1977. p. 5 ^ * . • 



WHAT IS? WHAT SHOULD BE? WHAT COULD BE? 



Individual teachers sekct 
courses and activities 



District administration plans ' 
programs and requires 
' and/or enc6urdges partici- 
pation 

Assessrherrt o^ pupil needs is 
based upon formal^ and in- 
formal observations 

C^oltegr offers pfograms 
(>ased upon intuitive per- 
ceplion of needs 

Progams mandated by stale 
and fedffal legislation re- 
quire additional training of 
•taff . 



Activities should be directed 
at meeting'identified student 
need 

Progranr>s should be 
planned by a team repre- 
senting staff, district and dc^- 
livering agency 

There should be a ^ 
systenvktic assessment of 
needs 

Information on specific ^ 
n^eds should be available to 
college faculty 

District should establish 
local progranDs 



Student needs could be 
identified ar>d an inservice 
program planned 

Joint committee for inser- 
vice education could be 
established 

\' 

There could be a systematic 
assessment of needs 



Working relationship with 
college could be established 



Required programs do pot 
seem reasonable at this time 



District funds for inservice A minimum of 5% of the In- Staff development could be 
education are lifT^ited ^struictionat budg^ sH6uld be esUblishM as a budget item 

allocated to staff develop-. 

mem 

^ ^ \ ^ * ' ,r ,., , 

t 
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target may relate to a total school system, a school, or a small 
group of elementary pupils. Strategies may include only 
school oCfidals or may involve social agencies, businesses, 
gdmmunity dr:ganizatiQnH^.or individuals^utside the schooL 
They may require- spe<jial. efxpertise and Gpnsultations or' be 
devised, developed, ah<^ delivered by the school staff. 
, I^\ selecting the most appropriate strategy, threiB questions 
are posed and answered: 

I What alternative strategies could be employed to achieve the objective? 
2. What are th^ relative strengths and weaknesses of each potential 

strategy? j 
\\. Whic h strategy seems n^ost appropriate? ^ 

Each of these three stages is explored in the following sec-^ 
tions. 

Alternative Strategies 

The first phase of strategy selection is to generate a wiSe 
array of potentiel strategies. Once the objective is specifiedv as 
many procedures as possible should be developed for attain- 
ing the objective. There shoitld,be interaction with other per- 
sons, particulkriy'with those having a different. background qr 
perspective. In their desire to move rapidly, innovators often 
restrict their coHtacts to creative and suppdrtive people. Such 
a posture often limits eventual effectiveness of change qfforts. 

Americjans are often accused of "straightline solutioos"; 
given a problem, there is a direct and related solution. Fredelle 
Maynard C1976. pp. 9&-991 capsuled six techniques which 
might be considered when generating alternative^ strategies. 

The first technique is Chonge a Minus to a Nus, When ad- 
vertisers have a good product wfth an apparent drawback, 
such as a terrible-tasting mouthwash, they don't. conceal the 
liability but exaggerate |^nd make -it special. Maynard de- 
scribes a 14-yeft-old NevWYork girl whose father was transr 
ferred to England. The harder sh© tried to be like the English, 
the more they mimicked her accent and made fun of her. The"^ 
girl's mother suggested sbe emphasize her indfviduality and 
foreign background by wearing T-shirts and jeans; that is, she 
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c|ianged a negative feature intq^ a, positive one and soon was 
th| center of attentian among her new English friends./ 
In Reversal, situations are turned around to make them ad- 
-Vantageous. A driver on narrow couiitiTrroad found the'paflT 
blocked by sbw-moving sbe6p. Rather than creeping the ve- 
hicle t-hrough the flocik— and probably pushing thd sheep 
ahead— the driver reversed the problem.' By. stopfping, turning 
the sheep around,, and driving them past the .vehicle, the 
problem was solved; 

In the Rede/initiG«|<etihniq,ue,'^^he solution tw a problem 
-often depends upon how it is stated. Th^ question of vKow to* 
build a better mousetrap" may be too narrow a focus. By a^ 
broader definition of "hovv to get rid of mice," a greater range 
of possibilities, is opened. Conversely, the. question may be ' 
hiddified from the specific to the general~"how fo get rid" of 
mice" to "how to build a better mousetrap." \ ' 

Pianning for Results is the fourth tecikique. The Ibng-range 
results can be considered rather than th^ immediate ends, A " 
family considering its tax refun(^ migRt spend it far current 
desires or invest it toward a family objective desired in five or 
tei) years. There are clearly two fiivergent ranges.bf options in 
such a situation. < • 

' Bfeaking Routines provides *a fifth approach to solving 
probleins. Routines that are taken for granted often lead to 
problems that can be avoided.. An example described by 
Maynard (19761 was that of a family whose father woi^ted from 
4:00 p.m. to midpight. The mother was contifkally cookihg 
because the main' meal was in the evening when the children 
w^re home, but the father's meal was in mid-afternopn before^ 
going to work. In addition to the problem about cooking, the 
children neVer saw their dad. By breakingf routine, the main 
meal was served in the morning-r-the^?mher cooked for only 
one major setting, and the family ^Sfoyed more time together. 

Brainstorming generates many ideaa^juickly. Following the 
problem statement, all group members spill out ideas — ^wacky, ' 
funiiy, far out— in accordance with four prevailing rulds. No 
criticism br evaluation is allowed, participants are encouraged 
to be uninhibited in their thinking, iquaiitity is emphasized 
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rather than quality, and participants are urged to build on or 
modify others' ideas. Regardless of the process employed, the 
res ult of th is step Is a set of a lternative strat egifls for arhinving 
the objectives. ' 

Resource and Constraint Assessment 

In this step, each of the alternative strategies is analyzed to 
determine its strengths and weaknesses, its advantages and 
-disadvantages, its positive and negative aspects. In logically 
organizing the analysis for more objective consideration, a 
table such as Exhibit 56 may Be of value. This approach is 
similar to and based on Force Field Analysis, described in' 
Chapter 9. » • 

Exhibit 56: Strategy Assessment System 



STRATEGY: 



Strengths trf strategy 
Advantages d strategy 
Positive features of strategy 


1- — ^ > ■ • 

Weaknesses of strategy 
Disadvantages of strategy 
Negative features of strategy . 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


1. 
4. 



" Prior to selecting a strategy, thre^further considerations 
may facilitate the process. First, one clh speculate on the im- 
pact of the strategy on each of the nee^s assessment targets- 
people, programs; and organizations. Such a process can 
broaden perspective and stimulate ideas about oth«f positive 
and negative attributes that could contribute to the success of 
the 8trftt|9gy. For example, by analyzing negative factors, 
assessors may be able to change some aspect that 
form the negative force into a positive force. 
Second, the risk factor should be calculated for each pre 

.posed strategy. Risk should be considered from two views — if 
the strategy is adopted and if the strategy is not adopts. For 
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students involved in a new experimental venture, ^hat ar^the 
risks involved? What are its long-term psychological and edu- 

chances of success? What 8^^^^ 
its' eTFects on existing programs| 

The third consideration is an analyses of resource alloca- 
tions, grieve et al (1973, pp. 62-63), identified three 
categories which affect decisions about most strategies. The 
first is costs, including personnel, materials, equipment, and 
facilities. The second category is time— both for development 
and implementation. Time can be considered in terms of ac- 
tual time devoted to the strategy or in terms of the lapses from 
the time the strategy is conceived until it is completed. The 
third category is ?ocio-psychological and includes such con- 
siderations as social acceptance, the interest a strategy might 
generate, and its general political feasibility. As an example of 
how this third Consideration may be applied, a strategy could 
be potentially effective but could cost too much, take too long, 
or unfavorably affect the political climate of the schools. 

Finally, a word about constraints— "they won't Jet us" is not 
acceptable. Too many great ideas have been swept away by 
this phase. "They" get blamed for too many failures to act. 
Sometimes "they" are identified— and "they" are always in 
authority. They are Washington, the community, the central 
office— but as Fogo said, "We have seen the enemy, and they 
is US." Too often, "we" n&ed to solve the problem. Too often 
swimmers turn away from the sea before the smell of salt water 
is in their nostrils, and implementers turn from a unique and 
viable process before it has been adequately Explored. 

Other blocking statements should also be questioned: 
"We'vd always done it this way." "The community expects 

the schools to " "The ideas can't be sold." It is 

beyond the scope of this conmiittee." When such statements 
are considered rigid and final, man'y useful alternative 
strategies never surface. 

Selecting Appropriate Strategy 

The generation of alternative strategies is an analytic pro- 
cess, but selecting from among the alternatives is a political 
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process. The latter may be referred to as k combination of 
systematic evaluation and artful judgement. One of the myths 
of education is that evaluation leads to objective (value-freej 
dectslohs. Sue!) a myth is particularly destructive in education 
when it clouds human judgements with pseudo-scientific, 
pseudo-objective assessments. A junior high school music 
teacher gave a student with an average of 89.4 a B but Would 
have assigned the student an A if it had been 89.5 (which 
rounds up to 90). The 'teachers' actions inferred that the 
criteria were so precise that 1 part in 1000 made the difference. 
Perhaps the teacher was avoiding professional decisions by 
using numbers and pseudo-scientific evaluation. 

Since decisioning is a human endeavor, involving those 
who are concerned in making the decision is an effective 
strategy. > ' ^ 

This should not be a one time involvement. As alternative 
strategies are generated, affected parties should be continually 
involved in the process. As positive and negative features of 
each strategy are projected, those affected should be involved. 
The strategy employed is more likely to be effective when 
input from significant people is sought; not only is the in- 
creased range of ideas likely to improve the quality of the 
strategy selected, but sujDport for the outcome is more likely. 

Imple^menting the Program 

This is the action step derived from all previous efforts. 
Needs assessments count for naught if they do not lead toward 
action-ociented programs. Planning is. negated if it does not 
lead toward change-oriented strategies. As noted previously, 
it is important to recognize that all previous stages in the 
change process are empty w'lthout implementation. 
, Needs assessment' is not a on^-^time process; neither is im- 
plementation. Implementation strategies 'are planned, tried, 
evaluated, revised, and tried again. Their outcomes may result 
in changed objectives or goals,* and they may lead to modified 
statements of needs. ^ 

Two other stages, evaluation and revision, are included in 
the systemic process. While not emphasized here, they are 
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integral to the success of the change-oriented effort. The pur- 
pose! of this book ts to stimulate a more valid assessment of 
needs which should lead to more effective implementation 
- -and- thu^ \q- more^ effecjtive^ education of children and^ youth. 

Summary 

Needs assessment is the initial phase of viable change. Ob- 
jectives of change are derived from specific needs, and im- * 
plementation strategies rplate to those objectives. The entire 
process is monitored and refined by evaluation and. revision 
stages. 

Needs assessment is not a process that is completed at the 
beginning of change efforts and never repeated but i| a con- 
tinual effort embedded in other stages- of the procesJ Needs 
assessment not only defines what occurs in these stages but is 
shaped by them. 
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A wide array of models ancyiystems has been developed for 
conducting needs assessmeii studies; some are commercially 
available while others can be found in the literature, particu- 
larly in the ERIC system. A few are relatively comprehensive, 
while others are called models ncfeds assessment simply* 

^ . and splely because their authors choose to do so. While several 
needs assessment systems are used widely, no one system can 
be considered a panacea or the "best." 

Existing systems tend to share the same general characteris- 
tics and conceptual frame; major differences tend to be in the 
3 sequence of specificity of events. Some emphasize one phase 
Or one process while others are designed for special purposes. 
Another noticeable aspect of the differing systems is an ex- 
pected range of terminology^scribing virtually the same 
concept (e.g., the naming of groups as advisory boards, task 
forces, steering conmiitte^s, or chatettes). Existing models of 
needs assessment functiba most effectivi^y as sphngboards 
for the development of an approach appropriate to particulat 
local situations. Ideas may be extracted from exidtirig materi- 
• «l8 that fit specific applications. * 

Using the principles of needs assessment and'drawing from 
existing sytems and the staff s creativity will -likely result in a 
more satisfactory study than will a lock-step appUcation of 

X someone else's system. The key to successful needs assess- 
ment is in the systematic evaluation- of the local situation. 
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Models of Needs Assessment ^ 

Models of needs assessment can be classified as one of six 
type^. depending ^n thek wlationsiup to^a six-step systemic 
. planning cycle (Kaufman/1977). Such a classification implies 
i^that an institution can perform a needs assessment starting at 
any point in the systematic plarfning cycle — (1) identification 
of problems based upon needs, ^2) determination of solution 
requirementakand identification of solution alternatives, (3) 
selection of j^lution strategies from among alternatives, (4)^ 
implementation, (5) determination of performance effecr 
tivenss, and (6) revision. 

Kaufman (1977, p. .63) identified needs assessment types 
with Greek-letter designations, Alpha^Jprough' Zeta, corre- 
sponding to the six-stage systems approach. Most of the fol- ^ 
lowing examples of needs a^ssessment models falTinto Alpha 
and Beta types, according to Kaufman's taxonomy (the first 
two phases of the planning pycle listed above). They are in- 
tended to be illustrative of the available needs assessment 
systems. \ 

E)gamples of their reports, manuals, and other documents 
are provided in other chapters. Scmrces for more information 
on each model are listed at the end of each capsule. 

Needs -^a^^sment models h)pve reflected a wide range of 
concerns and scopes. Designed %s a process fol* -unifying fed- 
eral grants, the TREND model was developed to be used by 
school districts concepned with improving the educational 
opportunities^ of children from low-inCome homes. A number 
of school districts modified it and used' the- basic concepts in 
their own programs. Thie Phi DeJta Y^apipa model \vas first 
developed in nerthern California, then piarketed. by PDK. 
Comprehensive in scope, the PDK kit inclodes materials for 
conducting an assessment. The WQrJdwifle model is another 
example of a comprehensive system. The Houston Needs As- 
sessment System was designed for'a cluster of schools begin- 
ning a renewal process. Developed as part of the Texas Center 
for Improvement of^Iducational Systems, HNA3 focused on 
student curricular needs as well as op those for p^fessional 
'inservice education. ^ « 
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The Center /or tl/e Study of EvaluQtion developed a KIT for 
use in needs assessment after commercially available 
^ch^ov ej^ent tests were analyzed in terms of their salient con- 
-trepts; ^rfuuiittDnat-Synem^ Hss^ 
commercially available manual for needs dssessriient. The/ob 
Analysis Model (Florida Community Colleges^ and the model 
developed by the Bureau for Education of the Handicapped 
(BEH) are examples of targeted needs assessment systems. 
Each of these systems is discussed. briefly in the following 
section. . - i 

targeting Resources for the Educational Needs 
of the Disadvantaged 

The Trend needs assessment model was first developed for 
use in federal prograhis aimed at disadvantaged youth. It has 
been successfully used in diverse locations, and the process 
has been used beyond its "original purpose in general needs, 
assessments. . ' 

Identi/ication. The TREND process Consists of seven inter- 
related tasks based on the community-wide structure of par- 
ent/youth expertise and inv|)lvement, systematic planning and 
implementation procedures, locally developed goSls and 
priorities, and a programtoing-budgetin^ structure which 
m^hes resources with specific .program objectives. 
' Scope. Although TREND is designed for use in district-wide 
needs assessment stddies, the model is applicable for use in a 
smaller setting, such as a single scljool br a cluster of schools. 

Purpose. TREND was developed as a reflection of a 
heightening awareness that total commjunity involvement is a 
prerequisite 6f successful program innovation Its acronomic 
title acknowledges the movement toward community in- 
volvement and the subsequent targeting of resources in that 
direction. According to Knuskraa (1971), TREND ensures: 

1. An identification of the mafor gaps between desired level of perfor- 
mance and actual performance; 
' 2. An underatanding of the underlying problems and causes why a cHUd 

is not developing rather than a mere listing of symptoms; 
3. An evaluation' of the mpfor child development gaps that should be 
corrected: and . ' ' ■ 
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4. A determination of the likelihood of success in corfecting a deficiency 
under reasonable assumptions as to current program development, 
availability of resources, and time or personnel demands. 

Model Design 

Ah overview of the. ten-step comprehensive planning pro- 
cess reflects its purpose, which is to consolidate funding into a 
single comprehensive document. 

Step 1, Conducting the Management Review, generates a 
grant porposal (not applicable to all needs assessment 
sjudies). a work plan for the planning phase of the project, and 
aTechnical assistance plan. 

The purpose of Step 2. Establishing a Community Planning 
Task Force, provides community, agency, and school admin- 
istration input to the lipeds assessment planners. Community 
(^participation is insured with creation of the task force or advi- 
sory body. ' ' 

Conducting a Child-Centered Needs Assessment is Step 3. 
Overall goers are related to individual children with the iden- 
tification of their social, physical, emotional, and educational 
needs. , 

St4p 4, Conducting the Program and Resources Review, re- 
sults in identification and analysis of the ways school re- 
sources are currently used in providing services to children in 
target schools. systematic document is produced showing 
funding sources, goals, costs, and outcomes of the current 
educational program. 

Step. 5. Setting Priorifies, is designed to incorporW analy- 
tic data withiiuman value judgements in the process of al- 
locating scarce resources. It results in a listing of ^ograto 
areas which call for new or increased attention. \ 

Resources Are Mobilized in Step 6 to organize huiriah and 
fiscal factors to meet the demands of the hew or expanded 
programs. The procedure results in the deWmination of new 
sourceis of funding and staffing. 

Progjram Design is the transJation of priority needs into an 
action.iylan designed to meet the needs. The puri)ose of Step 7 
is logidjally to group objectives, resoaw^e?. and time re^uire- 
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ments into a series ot programs which complement each other 
while .meeting the stated needs. 

Determining the Program Budget is Step 8, translating oper- 
alioiiat Teqati^mems and 'expeclanbns into Budget Figures. 
'The task establishes cost-versus-benefits statements for par- 
ticular programs. 

The Comprehensive Plan, Step 9, integrates the current and 
new programs with other community-wide child development 
services, resulting in a single plan for the eduQational and 
developmental efforts of the school system. 

To end the TREND planning process, Step 10 produces a 
Consolidated Grant Application and establishes a single 
funding document and application for state or federal funds. 

Evafuation •' 

As a planning process, TREND can be applied to general 
needs assessments if modified to local situations. A needs as- 
sessment is not necessarily linked to an application for funds, 
but TREND'S sttention to the financial aspe<;ts;T)f program 
planning is onfe of its strengths. Rather than being an inclusive 
guide to conducting a needs assessment study, TREND should 
be considered as an historically significant model which stres- 
ses child-ceriteredness and community-wide involvehient. 
While there is not a specific manual of instructions, there are 
several descriptions of steps and assessments using TREND. 

Phi Delta KapfM Model Program 

for Community and Professional Involvement 

The Program Development Center of northern California' 
developed its Educational Planning Model early in the 1970's, 
•and it has been disseminated by Phi Delta kappa to numerous 
school districts throughout the nation and in foreign coun- 
tries. By 1974, thePDK materials had b^en Used by more than 
360,00e persons involved in education, and more than 4,000 
school districts had received materials in the pjanriing kit. 

Idfenti/icotion.^The Phi Delta*Kappa Educational Planning 
Model is a comprehensive system in which^easureraent of 
needs forms two of ten steps in a continuous process. The 
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planning kit comes with administrator's manuals, instructions 
in writing performance objectives, and goal-ranking ipaterials. 

Scope. The PDK system is basically intended for district- 
wiuo use, uui It can oc njouiiieu lor sniaiier situations as W6il 
as fof larger ones. Its wide use testifies to its durabilitj^^nd 
adaptability in many settings. 

Purpose. The purpose of the PDK planning model is to pro- 
vide information for the continual improvement of evaluative 
techniques by educational decision-makers. V 

Model Design 

A number of identifiable tasks may be gleaned from the 
materials associated with the PDK system, but tftere are ten 
major steps divided into three distinct phases. Roeeet ai. (p. 
vii) illustrated the Phi Delta Kappa Educational Planning 
Model, showh iii Exhibit 57. 

Phase I of the PDK system is divided into procedures as- 
sociated with (l)Prioritization,o/ Goals and (2) Assessment of 
Perceived Needs. During these steps, community advisory 
committees are formed an^ a goal ranking/rating strategy is 
implemented. A set of markers is used to allow referent groups 
to prioriU&e eighteen goals. (The goals and the strategies for 
involveinent are discussed in other chapters of this mhnual.) 
In the PDK schematic, the administration of the goal settijag 
instruments results in prioritization, and clerical procedures 
result in analysis of participant perceptions. 

Phase II — Performance Obiectiv;es Design ^nd production 
of a Goals-Objectives Matrix follow the tallying of perceived 
needs. Two booklets on th6 writing of performance objectives 
are included in the PDK kit. Phase II results in* objectives 
, which conform to generally ascribed qualitiel of perforn^ahce 
^ or behavieral objectives. 

Phase in begins with Analysis o/ Resource Allocations, de- * 
scribed by Rose et al. (p. 3) "an analysis of the way in which 
a major share (over 90% typically) of the school system's funds 
are being expended: salaries of personnel fripge benefits ex- 
tended to personnel, plant operation and maintenance, trans- 
portation of students, and food services/' 

* ■ ♦ ' 
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The next step, Preliminary' Identification q/ Target Goals 
follows the steps in Phase I— prioritization Of goal? and as- 
sessment of perceptions, the PDK manual illustrates two 
examples of target-$eTttni pTbcedWes t^oSe ef of. ;^p. YS^^Sj.JI. 

In PDK's terminology, an ExpaTOed Needs AssessmehVfol- ' 
lows preiimiriary targeting -to accumulate data frojm variAuk 
survfey^T school records, and demographic or public sources, 
when such informatioii is combined with the results of tie 
performance objectives design, the final Identi/ication o/ 
forget Goals is made; Rose'et al. (p. 43) write that."^f{ir "each 
"potential target goal, district personnel, will have identified (1) 
.prioritization data, (2) perceptions of related program perfor- ^ 
mance. (3) relevant objectjve and supportive data, and. (4) ^ 
statementsr of indicated Heeds.". • • .* * 

^Ins.tructional Program Design deterniines the various, 
strategics for delivery of .the curj-iculum, and theXfanagerjient'^ 
Design for the Instructionq^ Program outlines the orgariiza- 
tional strategies for implementing the teaching materials. 
Evaluation and Recycling completes the PDK modjel. , * 

' ' ' ' i ' 

The Workshop Packet * . 

The Phi Delta Kappa packet indudes; . : ^. . 

• ■ , - 

A comprehensive manual which covers alt^Yee phases, or 

¥,i\\n:aX\ov\a\ Qoa\s^3i^t^^)eci\ye^\ A Model Program for Community ancU 

Pr(j/f)ssiona^^^^ (Phase I & JI Administrator's Manual) 

Phase /// o/.^'Educationa| Planning Model; A Prograiii'/or Q^ommnrxWy 

und Pro/essionorinvolvement ' > * . . 

A ProgramiTied C?Durse /or the Writing o/ Performance Objectives 
Wrifrng Per/orma;ice Ob/ectives; Instructor's Manual /or Teachers and* 

Administrators 

Various goal forms and directions— ^including.goal selection instruments 
in Spanish. * 

. Source. Phi Delta Kappa, Ina, Eighth and Union, Bqx 789, 
Bloomington, IN 47401. : 



TheWorld^de NeecR As$essfn«ntModel ^ 

The Worldwide Model was developed ,^by the Worl^wifle 
Education and Renewal Institute of Salt Lake City inxorijunc- 
tiori*with st»te.agfencips and districts' in five st^it^s. ^ * ; 
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Identifwation. Descriptions of the model are available in 

.seve ral sources, one o f w hich is a procedural mantial fnr namRr , 

guidance stujlies (Timmins, 1.974). The model* includes sev- 
enteen-activities which ensur^ committee involvement in the 
needs assessmen|^cle as well as participation of constituent 
groups. ^ . K 

Scope. The, Worldwide Model is applis^le to hny school 
setting for conducting a comprehensive nee^bWaeisment. 

Purpose. The Worldwide Modd may be construed as ^set of 
procedures that, according to Tirnmins (1974, pt 19),' allow 
planners to derive: ^ ' 

ft 

1. Identification of the critical jgducational needs of the region; 

2. CategorizatioYi of these needs in fermis of their priority (or criticality); 

[]. The expressed values— or statements of belief— that the committee can /' 

agree upon; and . • 

4. A summary%)f suggestions made by the committee for resolving the / 

educational needs lhat have been identified.^ ^ • - 

Model Design . ^ . ' ^ 

Activity 1.0 of the\vorldwide Model is the Appointment of 
a Quahty Assurance Cqpimittee, analogous to steering com- 
mittees and task groups other' systems. 

Activity 2.0, Orientatign 'ojLthe Quality Assurance Com- 
mittee to the Total Task, assut^:that participants are aware of 
their responsibilities anc|, functions. I 
- The Review o/ Goai,$tdlkments7or Adequacy (3.0) assesses^ 
tentative goals from other sources Or those developed loca\iy.^ - 

' . The planning function is critical to sucQpssful implementa- 
tion of the Worid-wide*>Iodel, and Activity 4,0 is the De- 
velopment of a Tentative Scfieduie o/ A(r|jivities. Activity 5.0, 
Conduclang o/ Surveys of Opinion, Ms Hnked to Activity"6.a, 
Summorization o/ Test and Measurent|ilit Data. • 

The s.ucceeding step's use .tarni^ology unique to the- 
Wofldwide Model. Activity 7.0,is a ^cems Conference andt V- 
Activity B.q is the. Sponsoring o/,^pfeak-i;ps. The Coriljerns ' " 

,Ckuiference4s similar to Comniunlty Awareness Cqjo^ , 
suggested in pther mojdels, but the sequencing ^llows,^ t 
collectioH of data ipstead*pf preceding it. The Concerns^Cori-V ' 
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fer^nce is defined as 'Vn organized attempt ;to identify (un- 
soived) problems . . . that are-etirrently ftmargiiigoHikely to 
6rise, out of the trends that may be observed. It is a way to 
systematically tap the ideas and perceptions of^a great number 
of people in a very short tipie" (Timmins, 197*4), p. 18). 

Speak-Ups are identified as student expressions of their 
own educational priorities. By conducting meetings awTay 
from their own teachers and builcfing administrators, it is pos- 
sible for students to "represent the'uninhlbited identiftcation 
of needs by those who are thq recipjients of the educational 
process" (Timmins. 1974, p. 18). 

Activity 9.0 is the Summary of Administrative Data and 
Evaluations and Activity 10.0 is the Classification o/ Concerns 
' (analogous to g6^s in other models). Activity ItrO is the Ap- 
pointment, of Needs Assessment Committees ("different from 
other models which tend to appoint one representative group 
for the ejitire process). * 

Docum.feRiing Concerns with Facts and Policies (12.0) places 
the goals iath^ context of the existing situational cohstraijnts, 
and Activity 13.0, Cohducting a Concerns Analysis results ip 
a' prioritizing of nfeeds. , 

ConcludtTlg stj&ps include the Publicqtion of Statements of 
Critical Needs (1^4.0); Publication of an Operational PhiJosp- 
phy./rom the Agre^ti-Upon Value Statemeijts (15.0); Outlining 
of Next Steps for Resolving the Criti'ml Needs (116.0); and Prfb- ^ 
tlication of a Revised Staten\et\t qf Goals and Objectives U7.0) \ / 
Source;-Worldwide Education arid Reselarch Institute, 2315 
^tringham Avenue, Selt Lake City, UT 84109. 

Houstoh Steeds Assessment System ' \_J 

Developed by the University d^ouston in conjunction with 
the Texas Center for the fmprovement of Educational Systems 
(Texas Education Agency),, the Houston fJeeds Assessment 
System vyas'tested in six schooLdis'fritts during 1972--79t. » ' 

, ■ ° <■ • . .. ^ ' ■ i ' ■ '■■<•. . 

lajentificatkjn . . » ■■ 

* HN|\S i&'a terf<pha's6, step-by^step' approach to the tot^ pro 
-cesa of a needs, assessment study. 'Beginning with a . specific 
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commitment to initiate the process, it 'progresses tjfirough a 
complete study and concludes with raryrling procedure - 

The basic assumptions of l^NAS justify the .conduct of a 
needs assessment (Houston and Bain, 1972. p. 11): 

1. There is a real commitment to an assessment of priority needs. Key 
people i^ the community and in thfe scliools are committed to and 
support the effod. Schools are v^illlng to provide resources for com- 
pleting the needs assessment. Outcomes of the needs assessment will 

used as a basis for decision-i^iaking in reformulating and restruc-' 
^ turing the school programs, teaf:her inservice and administrator in- 
service. 

2. People are meaningfully invo^vedj^ Significant numbers of people rep-' 
resenting tha various constituent populations are involved both in 
expressing opinions and in pro>/(ding input in the decision-making 

^ process.' . ^ . > 

3. Data analy^jis represents thf intent df tiie respondents. All referent 
groups in the community have an opportunity to express their feel- 
ing«; instruments used in the study are valid; subsequent interpreta- 

" tior\ ceflects. the origrn^ intent oC the respondents. 

4. Diy^se referent groups exist in tfie target ay ea. These groups' orienta- 
tions, perceptions, hopes, and fedrs are divergent, and* the neede as-' 

- sessment process reco(^nizes and copes with this diversity. ^ 

5. 3oth compromise and consensus characterize the decisions madef 
True parity wi^h unanimous consensus is improbable. Therefore the 
model relies on compromise rather than^true parity. ^ 

6. A'" blanV paper charge ^only" shpuld not be fl^ed in eliciting re- 
sponses. Individuals* can validly voice their pr{brities through .well- 
-developed instruments without locking them intti rigid, unalterable 

* choices. ; 

Samples of behavior and opinion reflect that of the total group. Whep 
perceptions and opinions of respondents are tapped using stratified 
random sampling techniques, they will reflect the responses wHich^ 
would have been elicited had the total ^roup been surveyed. 
B. Teacher and adniinistrator competencies can be identified and im- 
. * proved. Those which need to be improved c#n be differentiated from 
thepthers, i . ♦ 

9. Schools are committed to iippiroW education through planned pro- 
^ gram design and inservice education. \ ■ ^ . 

10. Needs assessment is a continual regenjsratiVe pr^ess. ' 

"V •■' ' 

^cope. HMAS^is designed for, use in an.individual school or 
in a cluster of schools such' as a h<gh school and its feeder 
elementary, jiyiior Ijigh, or middle schools. It is applicable to 
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the diverse range of cultural and socio-economic backgrounds 

found in the typical school system 

Purpose. The purpose of HNAS is to identffy stu^lent needs 
. and professional personnel needs through a study which in- 
volves the total community as well as administrators-, teachers, 
an^tudents; changes in the curriculum of the school arfd the 
inservice education of professional educators are outcomes of 
the needs assessment. 

The phasfs of, the HNAS are written for use in the spe- 
cialized requirements of a Teacher Center. As modified for 
potential Teaqher Corps users, the system would adjust to the 
particular requirements of a project. 

Step 1 includes procedures for obtaining a Cofiiimitment to 
(in Assessment of hleeds. However the project has been ini- 
tiated, by mandate or local in»petus, a given agency will have 
reacJied formative stages of tbe decisioning process to conduct 
a needs assessnient study. HNAS outlines procedures for 
achievrng commitment from^ constituent groups. Among the 
^sub-steps are awareness, organization bf the project t^am, 
meetings Jo initiate tli'e project. . , ' 

The selection of a Projett Coordinator, Steering Committee, 
and Target Area . is the task outlined in StejJ 2 of HNAS. In a 
Teacher Corps project, the target area would be defined by the' 
project. Included in HNAS are guidelines tor selection of^a 
project steering committee and a sample meeting agenda. 
, The Training of tke Local Steering Committee' constitutes 
§tep 3 of HNAS, with sub-steps ranging from selection of the 
local committee chairperson to determining the, agenda and 
activities for specific public and committer, meetings. One 
section discusses potential problems. ' 
> Step 4 is an Assessment of Perceived Progrdm Needs. 
W4thin the HN^S guidebook arft suggestions for selecting re- 
sponderti* groups dhd instmments, admhjisteriftg vthe instni-- 
meAts, and anal^ing .the drffa. ^ " 

Measufing<vl/Tf autpij||o/ Present Programs is Step 5 of 
HNAS. ,The guid^^okdBlu^ses how to use standardizea tests 

^ . I p 
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with other instruments in assessing current conditions of pro- 
grams. 

hi Step 6, tdentificQlioh of NevvTrdgram Prjoritjes, dis- 
crepancies between perceived needs ai^i present outcomes are 
lifted and priority needs and 'prog/am emphases stated. 
Suggestion* and guidelines aje included for determining dis- 
crepancies. \ 
• Step 7 refers to Support of the Professiontil Staff and could 
assist other needs assessors in identifying teaching and ad-. 
ministrative competencies appropriate to the local situation. 
Ten procedures 'are listed for a review of competency analysis. 

The Relating of Teacher Competencies to Program Priorities 
is Step 8 and portrays a systematic way of relating professional 
personnel needs to program objectives. 

Step 9 outlines <he means of Data Presentation to Decision 
Makers and Community Referent Groups to insure the widest 
possible dissemination of needs assessment information. 

The model is completed with Step 10, a plan for Continu- 
ous. Regenerative Assessment o/ Educational Needs. HNAS 
stresses the recycling of the* plfccess, ^s an ongoing necessity. 

Source. Professional Developmeht Center, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Houston, Houston, TX, 77004, 

Th« CSE Elementary School Evaluation KIT: 
\ Needs. Assessment 

The CSE KIT was developed by the Center for the Study^f 
Evaluation §t the University of California at Los A^igeles! It has 
been extensively field-tested nationally and is comniercially 
available. 

Identification, The KIT is a self-instructional approach to 
needs assessment that guides a school principal step-by-step 
through Hs five booklets and other supporting materials. A set 
of 106 goals is reproduced on .sorting cards to be prioritized 
oa rating mats or though use of a Question Aaire. , 

The needs assesstnent KIT is the first of a set of five units for 
school evaluation developed by the Center for the Study of 
Evaluation. In addition- to. Ne^dsAsjsesjpient, the system in-.-X 
eludes Program Plaiiiiing, Impfementatlon, Evaluatign, Prqg^ 
' ress Evaluatiori, and Outcome Evaluation. 
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Scppe. The CSE KIT was designed primarily for use in ele- 
mentary schools but has been more widely applied.vT%e KIT is 
designed to be utilized without a highly-treHLned' staff. 

Fufpoie. CSE endeavors to help principals answer questiorS 
. about specific goals for their school how progress tovjtard 
meeting the goals can be assessed, hew communication of 
appropriate data .can facilitate decisions, and how poJicy can^ 
allow for differences in constituencies' values (Hoepfner et al., 
1972. p.^ii). . t 

, The guidebook enclosed with the (?SE KIT (Hoepfne/et al., - 
1972) outHnes the design of the system. Chapter 1, The Nature 
and Sc6pe of the Evaluation Kit, describes the nature of evalu- 
ation from the perspective of CSE. Background information is 
given about the rationale for development of the KIT, and 
further information outlines the remainder of the guidebook. 

.Choosing Gbais,\h#'subject of Chapter 2, outlines two 
methods of selecting goals. In one, respondents independently 
rate goal statements while in the second, groups are charged 
with this responsibility. Procedures are^escribed for selecting 
raters through random and stratified random sampling. Sam- 
ple letters to participants are included in the guidebookt 

Chapter 3^ Selecting Tests, discusses the selection and re- 
view of standardized testing instruments. The MEAN test re^ 
view procedure (HoepfnBret aJ., 1972-, p. 41) ,is utilized. 
M-E-A-N is an acroriym for recommended criteria for asses- 
sing tests: Measurement validity. Examinee appropriateness. 
Administrative usability; and Ndrmed techilical excellence. ^ 
number of elementary test batteries are analyzed using this 
system.' 

•Thfe chapter on Collecting In/ormation (4) gives information 
on ordering tests, various types of tests (e.g., essay, true-false), 
and scoring '^services. It also discusses , test administfation, ■ 
- sampling procedures, and the use of norms. 
/ Selecting C^tical N^ed Area, Chapfer 5, outlines the use of 
the KIT and '^iscusses a cojnpreherisive decision model and 
rule which is a tAnsitiori/firpm needs assessment to prograirf 
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planning. Basically, pnority^alues are computed foLj^^a- 
tional goals, and the goals are implemented in thei^^eas with 
the highest priority. - ~ 

Source. Center for the Study of Evaluation, Undversity of 
California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, CA, 90024A 

Educational Systems Associates Needs AssessmeJl System 

The Educational Systems Associates (ESA) n^ds assess- 
ment system was" developed ,in Austin, Texas, in the- early 
1970's and is commercially available. 

Identification: The ESA approach to needs assessment is* 
through a four-phase process which encompasses various 
sub-activities. ESA publishes a concise manual (1974) which 
introduces the concept of needs assessment and outlines pro- 
cedures necessary to carry out a study. 

Purpose. The ESA system manual (l'974, p 2) is designed to 
"describe the procedures which s^i^uld be considered in 
planning a comprehensive needs assessment study. It W^s de- 
signed to aid administrators in. conceptualizing the tasks 
which need to be accomplished and formulating their plans 
for conducting such a study." 

Model "Design " • 

•J . ■ 

The four phases of the ES(A system are (1) Planning, (2) 
Identification of Perceived Needs, (3) Identification of Learner 
Needs and Administrative/Support Needs, and (4) Identifica- 
tion of Resource Needs (Educational Systems Associates, 
19M). 

Phase 1 includes sele<?lion of a^ coordinator, training and 
orientation, establishment of committees, and definition of a 
time schedula . . , 

Phase 2 established proc.edures for the development of pro- 
cess and learner-oriented goals or concerns. Several iiistru- 
ments are listed andfuggestions made for the identification of. 
goals. 

Phase 3 refers to the development of objectives, and Phase 4 
is concerried with the allocation of resoyrces. ' 
. ^urce. Bruce H. Read, Educational jpystems Associates, 
3445 Executive Center, Austin. TX, 78752. 

' , ■\ ' > ^ 
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job Analysis Model, Florida Community College 
'Needs Assessment Model 

The )ob Analysis Model (Phillips qnd Tucker, 1975) was 
designed to assist community colleges in Florida in an- 
ticipating and meeting the demands for mty^power training 
programs It was developed in 1972 by the Central Florida' 
Needs Assessment Consortium, composed of seven commu- 
nity colleges and two universities. 

Identification, Fourteen steps and seven correlated proce- 
dures" constitute the )ob Analysis Model ()AI^). It is an exam- 
ple of a targeted needs assessment process which begins with 
generic institutional goals rather than with a perception of 
constituents or a revision of^gtJals which accompany the 
model. . 

Scope. As designed", the model is most applicable to com- 
munity colleges^ but it can be modified to fit any level of 
educat^nal institution. Nine phases^are specified in the de-' 
velopmepty^f the model (Phillips and Tucker, 1975): 

1. Cleneral model design 

2. Data i;oUection and screening of available information 
„ 3^ Processing and synthesis of data collected 

4. Development of the detailed model procedure based on findings 

5. Selet:tiort of prototype; pilot and test of nydel 

0. Development of relevant data tables for curriculum decisions; evaluar 
tion and refinement of the model 

7. Implenjentation of the model procedure . 

8. Proviiiop of continuous data on assessed needjfor planning' 
3^ Clontiniiatiott of evaluation and revision of th^ model 

^. . . 

Purpose . The goal of the Job Analysis Model i$ to provide a 
'-statewide system useful to educators, manpower specialists, 
and any planner concerned with the supply of trained persons 
or demand for training services** (Phillips and Tucker, 1975, 

'» ' ■.,»•<. 
Model Design , . ' ^ 

According to Phillips and Tucl^ef (1972, p. 2), the Job 
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Analysis Model "works on the principle that data already 
being collected on a continuous basis is fa r superior to the 
^veTopment of a (local) survey procedure." 

Step 1 of the model is a reaction to the Legal Chaise to 
conduct .a nee^s assessment project. The charge might take the 
form of either a mandate oi; a prior administrative decision. 

Determination of Community Employer Needs. Step 2, is 
constituted of statistics and a separate survey. This phase of 
data collection is then compared with'institutional or generic 
goiils to form Step 3. Limitation of Needs to Those Within 
Goals. An adjunct to this step is the clarification of institu- 
tional goals in terms of obligations and objectives. 

Employment Needs are Ranked in Step 4, and Present Pro- 
grams are Ranked in Step 5. A survey is also taken to evaluate 
courses in^rograms within the institutipn. The two steps are 
followed with a step which Shows Priority Differences Be- 
tween Empioyment and CoJJege Offerings (6). * 

After differences are determined, steps are taken to Show 
Numbers in Each Program Versus Numbers Needed in Each 
Program (7) and to List Programs Needed. Numbers, and Dol- 
lars to Change, Assuming 1:1 SuppJy.Demand (8). 

Statistics and surveys depict student characteristics and 
Show Where and What Type of Stildent Will Take (a particu- 
lar) Program (9). Likewise. Step 10 uses statistics and surveys 
to show follow-up information on ex-students working in the 
ffea they were trained for or to Show HoJdiiig Power of a 
Program on Students. Stei)**!! includes Numbers Needed to 
Begin a Prograi?! to Guarantee ^umbers to Fi JJ the Gap. 

Perceptions of the coiymunity and others interested in edu- 
cation are used to detetmin^here PotentlaJJy Recruited Stu- 
dents Are (12).- At that pointrPrograms are Reported in a Pro- 
posed Order with Costs and Numbers of Students Needed (13)'. 
Thp concludingAtep (1%) is in the determination pf decisions 
and the Sendin^o/ Reports taProper Decision-Makers. Exhibit 
58 illustrates the modfel in schematic form '{Phillips Mid 

Tucker, W72, p. 10-11): \ 

Source. Center for Community College Needs Assessment, 
1212 SW Fifth Street #8, Gainesville, FL, 32601. 
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Exhibit 58: Job Analysis Needs /Assessment Model 

Source. Phillips and Tucker, 1975» 
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Bureau for Education of the Handkapped ConceptualAlodel 

■ o**H***^ ^uiiiitTftt -tft XT rinnuo aSSessinnut niOClBl u6* 

veloped by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
(BEH) is helpful i^understanding the steps in the process. It is 
presented in Navarro and Schipper (1975). 

Identi/ication. Typical of the formalization of the fqjieral 
grants process in recent years, the BEH needs assessment 
model was designed to assist in the development of proposals. 
Essentially, the BEFjl model demonstrates the importance of 
social forces on a problem rathet than on thfe determination of 
goals. ^ ^ ^ 

. Scope. Conceptually, the^BEH model can be applied to any 
problem-solving situation. In its simplicity, it is perhaps more 
applicable to all educational settings than are more sophisti- 
cated systems. 

Purpose.' The purp^pse of the BEH concept is to enact a pro- 
"cess which considers the implications of social, political, and 
other forces that affect a given situation. 3y analyzing these 
forces, issues and needs are derived. 

Model Design 

I ' ' ' ■ 

Step 1 of tlie BEH model is Analysis o/ Forces; Step 2 is 
Determination o/ Resulting Issues Which are then processed to 
Identify . Hypothetical Needs (Step 3). The needs are confirmed 
OF denied through Accumulation of Data (Step 4), ^and the 
C^n/irmed Needs (Step 5) are converted to Program Objectives 
(Step 6). The model isi sho^n in flow chart form in Exhibit 59. 

^ Sumnviry " . 

As pointed out in the introductory section to this cHaptpr, 
no one system or model cian completely fit every given situa? 
tion- The preceding models have been described to portray the 
range of options available ^or local decision-makers. They, 
specify the macro-designs for conceptualizing needs asseiss 
ment systems. , 

Modifying designs from other systems can be a Useful ap- 
proach for a local needs assessment. Acquisition of a commer- 
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Exhibit 59: Bureau for Education of the Handicapped 
Conceptual Model 

Source; Navarro and Stliipper, 1 975, p. 2 



Forces 

,1 : 

Issues 

Hypothetical *Need 
Data , 

I 

Major Objective 



Conceptual Model for a Needs Assessment 



H^ljpoth 



etical Need- 



^Data: 



rNeed confirmed; 
■^Need disproved^ 



'Use fart D funds to solve 
"Solve another w^ay 
"Not an Issue of concern 



Terms 



Directives, g^jierally outside the system, that determine what should be attended to in formulating 
an overall plan for framing: e.g. laws, court ca^es, BEN priorities, etc. , 

Vriorities or.concerns addressied b/^acb of the forces; e.g. due.procesjs, severely handicapp^, 
etc.^ 

A tentative assumption, based on selected /sWs, th^ there exists within* the State a disparity 
between what is and w^hat should be. \ -v 

Factual material ased to confirm or disprove the hypfothetical need, ^ 

'A confirmed hypothetical need £)ata "has demonstrated that* conditions do-exist that need atten- 
tion and intervention. 



cially available system might be the path of least resistance in 

contraal-tQ tha ia\dainn nf several-source to-meet indiv4duat 

needs. Needs are not standardized and neither are procedures 
for identifying and*assessing them. 
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Increasing Validity through Decisioning Technique^ 



, Overview of Techniques^ ^' 

This chapter descriljes a series of techniques that G*an be ap- 
propriately used fhrb^ghout the rieeds assessmeut pi-ocess. 
Each technique is described in terms of its purpose, strengths, 
and jA^eakness^s; and in mostcases, a case study demonstrates 
its applications, - ' . V 

To be effective, meeds assessment calls for active peftlciga- 
tfop of all persons involved in the educational process— stu- 
: dents, parents, teachers, admi^istratprs, and goyenim^tal of-v^ 
ficiab. T^is interaction is enhanced' when processes ^nd^ 
meetings of these bbdifs are desigh^d to allow ihc^lre effective 

^description of TecKniques ~ , ' * ' . ' 

'J^eTjj^Thiis technique^ is basically ,a means of gathering 
opinion^^fr^ persons by mail It.l« used in formulating goals, ' 
qb^nining cWsensus," and solitjiti^g- undefined ipforniation. 

Cros^ ImpacK^rralysis. This.rftisioh -of tliij Delphi tech- 
i^que vdepicts th^ interrelatedngss %etwe«ti events' using a 
matrix analysis. It 'i^xamines educational events .in the.dontext 
^of their local setting or in Uieir C(?mmun^^ 

Simuiation/Gaminij. ThfV^iaJltes ^bssible the generation of 
possiblafuture events by m^ans- of a speculative game. It Ptok ' 
vides an opporturflty 'to simulate to ct^lsider jtosslble probr ' 
lems and *he eff^f of %uggest6d prdgram-implementQtion be-' 
•fore^ctually trying it. ,„.^„. ..'^ • > 

Trend ^xtrapoldtidn. This technique uses past and present 
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trends to predict future trends, future enrollments-, building 
need*, or staff size. \ 

Scemrio WEfting.. Ihi& calls for the generation of ^ssible 
futures by, speculating about what might or could 'be. It is 
generally used to stimulate thinking about positive changes in 
regard to system gdals and priorities. 

Historical Analogy. In this approach key happenings from 
the past are related to the present, and the future. The tech- 
rtique may be used to determine if past pitfalls can be recog- 
nized and avoided in future planning. 

Brainstorming. This technique stimulates uninhibited input 
of ideas by a group. As many creative sokitioris to problems as 
possible are generated. r ' ♦ 

f ishbowl. Fo\ir to six people discuss a topic or problem 
while others surround them to listen and ask questions. It is 
useful for eliciting ideas of h particular rqie group or for pre- 
senting i(^as from a committee. - 

Buzz Sessions. This technique is used in ameeting or con- 
ference by dividing members into sub-groups to discuss a 
topic and ^ share these reactions with the total group. It in- 
tends to eliminate the domination of a group by a few indi- 
viduals and to stimulafe participation by everyorte. 

Force Field Analysis. This procedure analyzes problems by 
considering a goal and listing the factors either ior or against 
accojnpUshing it. It helps ,to identify the strategies that would 
enhance goal attainment and to diminish the importance of 
factors that would inhibit implementation. ' , , 

Future-Oriented Studies 

Many of these techniques have implications for needs as- 
sessment an(i have grown out of futures-oriented research. 
Futures research is an emerging sub=di8cipline in education 
and in other fiplcls, arfd its major thrust is the anticipation of 
alternative courses of laction that could facilitate social pas- 
sjage into tomorrow's'world. 

Cloutier (1977) warned that to solve the problems facing the 
^hole society "the fir^ step is the recognition that these 
problenjs reach across traditional disciplinM/Snd their solu- 
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tions are interdisciplinary. We nnust do away with 'tunnel vi- 
sion' in vvhit:h the investigator 'quickly loses sight of, all con- 
ne(;tiQ.ns betweea his vvh^rk ind that of anyone else/' Futures- 
oriented research tends to avoid this tut)nel v.ision and gives 

, Its user a technique to examine alternatives, maka insightful 
judgements, consider particulars with respect to their global 
perspecfive. and account^for the" interrQlatedness ,of todayls 
rapidly changiri)^orld. ^ / 

^ Because researcK methods % studying the future, are new 
and-o/ten misunderstood, theyai^e being con.tinuaily toCdified 
and^ refined. Educati^inal institutions most often use futures 
research "techniques for planning and curriculum develop- 

. .ment. By attefhpting to pr/6dic1t skills tllat the studfent will need 
in the future, schools are able to fulfill one of the basic reasons 
tor their existence— teaching students to deal pffectively^with 

; their present environment and to prepare themselves for the 

* future: ' • ^ * • , ' 

.. . ' • o _ 

The Delphi Technique . ' 

The Delpht technique, originally "devefoped by the Rand 
Corporation, is a conceptually simple" innovation which may 
b6 used to summarize opinions or judgements obtained from 
persons through mailed cmestionnaiJes:.Thus, consensus can 
be drawn without the grffup's ever assembling. The Delphi 
consists of these steps; . 

1 A,panel is selected that may be composed of experts in a field parents 
students., or some pther officials. ' ^ . ' ' 

A questionnaire is mailed to panel members asking them to list their 
opinions or judgements concerning the subject being considered (In a 
^ needs..s8es^ment, they may be asked to identify major goals or serious 
problems for a school).. ■ 

RecSmmendatiohs from th'e panel are refined and Hsted on a second 
questionnaire. This questionnaire then asks panel members to rate each^ 
Item m terms of its imRprtahce. need, or chance of success. 
4. Items received as responses on the secoi^estionnaire are analyzed 
and reported as means or as being in interquartile ranges. This sum- 
mary of the group response as well as the comparison of each pane} 
member's responses to the majority of the group is returned with the 
third questionnaire. %fembers are asked to revise their ratings or to give 
the reason they do not wish to do so and thus remain in the minority. 
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' 5. This th^rd questionnair^is analysed upon its return. A^ain majority 
ratings are determined for the responses/ These majority ratings, as 
VveH as minority ^pinio^j|, a re maile d to Ihejm embers, ^and they are 

\ ■ given a fTngropgortunity to re|||||peir ratings. 



By^Using this process, needs assessors can -gain. a consensus of 
opinion aild an awareness of any di verse reactions 'to events 
u^er consideration. 

The Delphi may be used in'severat vyays in a' needs assess- 
ment. Firsts it can highUght theVeCrying vievirpoints on ^ sub- 
ject and the groups of persons holding those viewpoints. Sefc- 
;Ond. it. can generate a cotiserlsfu^ among persons without 
face-to-face discussions. Third, it can synthesize expert opin- 
ion of persons /ronF^varying disciplines. According to 
Linstone and Turoff (197b^. some of the potential applications 
of The Delphi include: 



1. Gathering current arid^iistOrjifra] data not accurately known or avail- 

2. EvaJiOating possible budget allocations, - ^ 

3. Ex|^l,qring regiohaf and urban planning op^ns. 

4. Planning campus and curriculum development. ' 
5 Putting together the structure of a systems model. 

6. Delineating the pros and cor\s associated with potential policy options. 

7. Developing causal relationships in complex social qr economic 
phenomena.*^ , • ' ' 

8. Distinguishing, and clarifying real and perceived human motivations. 

9. Exposing priorities of persqnal values and gqals. 



Advantages and [|>isadvantages of Delphi 
As a -summjiry of its advantages, the Delphi techniquet 

1. Permits focusdd iBteractibn between people who are geographicaHy 
dispersed. , . * ^ 

2. Allows persons in separate fields io exchange ideas. 

3. Is r^latively^nexpensive. • " - ' 

4. Requires^less time commitment from paiA^ menibers. 

5. Provides each panel member with information on the responses of 
other panel members. - 

6. Gives panel members time to Consider their judgements and to make 
independent deci^ons. * 

7. Can be adapted to a wide range of problems, topics, or areas. 
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f he disadvantages of Del{!)hi Item primarily from its 
struction and implementation, reKUltijig.in: 



con- 



iuous results. ' 
hich tend to decrease with each 



3 




1. Vague Statements that lead to amb 

2. Return /rates from panel members 
rourfd pi questionnaires. ' 

y time required to complete the process (including time to for 
mul^e the questionaaire, mail-to thl panel, have the panel respond 
return the questionnaire, analyzeyesults, and prepare for the-next 
of-the process). 

4. Lack of stimulation through fade-to-faAn discussions 

5. Misinterpretation by panel members of |he meaning of statements with 
.no process for clarification 

C^ie Studies 

Two ease Studies illustrate the Deldhr technique — one used 
to idenfity g.oals and the second v\iiich specified needed 
' ^nge5 in deaf education based on projected future events. 

ase Study 1: A Goals Delphi. ExpeAence in using fhe Del- 
phi jto'.rank goals suggests that consensus about goals is more 
readily achieved if the Delphi fqfuses filst on objectives rather 
than on general goa^s. Once -objectives Are defined, goals can 
be specified with' much greater ease thai when the process is 
reversed. Exhibit 60 shows the Delphi stebs used in one study. 
J'hey are helpful in 'depicting the relationship .between par- 
ticipant actions and Delphi administratore. 

The purpose of a hypothetical study to identify the 
.di\?ergent perceptions of high school students, parents, and 
teachers in terms of the school goals. 'Roynd 1 w^ seijt to 
participants who ranked each objective. 
Exhibit 61. 
Before Round 2, results of Rqund 1 were' 

to participants who were ask&d to rate ea(, , , „ 

information from the previous rouftd as feedbkck. Participants 
outside the interquartile range (ratings of middle 50 percent of 
participants) were asked to reassess their rating for that goal 
and either modify it or explain their reasons ror their rating. 
The form used in- Round 2 is illustrated in Exhibit 62. The 
effect of the Delphi process in producing consensus is illus- 
trated in Exhibit &3. 



I form^ shown in 

lalyzed and sent 
objective using 
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Exhibit 60: Relationship between Participant Actions 
and Administrator Actions Using the Delphi Technique 

to Prioritize Goals _ j - . __ 

Source; ^cheibeef a/ , 1975. p. 264 
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AND RESULTS ^ 
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Exhibftbl: Delphi Round 1 Questionnaire 



Our high school is ex^ining its programs and priorities^ A major f^cet of 'this 
involves the perceptions of a select group of pare'nts, tekhefs and students. 

You are one member of this group, and because of theWiM number of.people 

mvolved, we hope you will participate fully. This is the first of thcee surveys. You 

will receive the second in about three^ee^Ts. 
" • » * 

• For each objective listed below, c ircle your ratirig; 0 Unimportant objective 

for this high sch(X)l during the next five years: 9 ^ Very important objective for 

this high scho^^l. C ircle your response.' ^* ^ 

Unimportant - * Very Important * 

^'^^^'^'''^789 1. PrQpa re students for entrance to 

college 

^^'^^^"^^^8 9 2. Prepare students for a vocation 

^ • or career 

^^^^'^'^b78 9 3. Provide work experiences for 

students during school hours 
with credit 



^ ^ ^ 4 5 6 7 8 9 44. OrganiJe school clubs'around- 

'* vocational interest areas , • 

^^^^456789 45 -Provide additional counselors to 

work with seniors^ ^ 

These are only some of the objectives that should be pursued by our high school. 
On our next survey, we would like you ta enter any others that you feel are 
important and that we have missed. Please fist them below. 



TV 
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Exhibit 62: Delphi Round 2 O/iestionnaire 



Round Two 

Jhr^ weeks ago you partic ipaled in a survey ot preferred objectives for our 
^ Kigh s^ hool. Results of that survey are found below The following illustrates how^ 
each objective is to be interpreted. 

^ 2 \ ~-A ^ — ^ / 8 9' 1 . Prepare'^students for entrance to 

college. 

4ntt>rf}retdtion: A line drawn through the ,4, 5, and 6 indicates that 50% of partici- 
pants marked one of these three ^vadues. rated this ob^ecti^ lower and 25% 
rdte<l It higher ffi.m this. 

your Tdsk: Use your previous opinionnaire, and circle your rating on each objec- 



If your rating iswithin that of the (piddle 50% of respondents (a line through it) 
and if you^do not wish to change it, leave it as It is. 

If .your rating is outside that of the middle 50% of respondents, you may either 
change your rating t9 within the line or write the reason you believe your rating is 
appropriate. Do not be swayed by majority opinion jf you believe otherwise. In 
previous surveys, a persuasive statement has shifted others' thinking. Your com- 
ments will be included in the next survey. • ' 



Feedback to the panel on the responses of other people 
tends to affect ratings, thus leading to greater consensus, 
within the panel.' This is illustrated in Exhibit 63 by the smal- 
ler standard deviation for Eound'2 thart for Round 1. 

Case Study 2: Education for the Deaf—The Next Ten Years. 
In another example, the Delphi technique identified changes 
over a decade in an effort to improve the education of the d^af 
(Prickett, Hunt. 1977). Each of twenty-seven experts was asked 
to suggest at least five other persons who were knowledgeable 
in the field and who were' in decision-making roles. Distri- 
buted nationwide, 134 people became' respondents in Round 
1. ' ^ 

Round 0. Each respondent was asked to list at least five 

trends in deaf education an(i to indicate the di^ection-of 

\ 
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Exhibit 63: Graphs of Responses 
, to Round 1- and Round 2 of Delphi ' * . 

: RESULTS OF ROUND ONE " RESULTS OF ROUND TWO 











f— J 1- ^4 


> 


r — 1 








^ 1 1 r T^T 





became 



1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 

f 



1 

t ' y I T — » I . — ! — r" " » 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 



GOAL 6 
Mean 6.48 ' 
Standard Deviation 1 .^9 



y ■ . - . GOAL 6 

Meat) 7.10 

Standard Deviation 1 .43 

change: increasing, decreasing, larger, smaller. The 473 
statements generated in Round 0 werift reduced to seyenty-six 
predictions of changes expected to occur by 1985. 
Round 1 . The resultant questionnaire was sent to 3<22 of the 
- original respondents. They werp asked to evaluate each iten;. 
on a seven-point scale (1 = very unlikely, to 7 = very likely) 
^ according to its likelihood of occurrence by 1985 and to evalu- 
ate cfaeh item on the questionnaire according to the desir- 
ability* of its actually occurxing (1 = very undesirable, -to 
7 = highly desirable). . " ' * 
^ Round 2. The data from Round 1 were analyzed for "likeli- 
hood" and "desiral?ility" of each item. Meal^ values were used 
to develop a Round 2 questionnaire, Which was sent lo 85 
respondents who ha^d participated in Round 1 , piis time the 
respondent Was asked to justify differences from Uie means. 
The Round.2 documdnt was analyzed to find the mean of the 
item responses, "and reasons for deviation from mean" re- 
^^ponses w:ere summarizra^ : , , 
Round 3. The me^n reS^nseft^and summaries of minority 
opinions from Round 2 were used iff the development of a 
V Round a questipnnaire. Each person (63) who responded to 
Rqu'ifi4^2jwas^ 
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sponses idr eafch item thorn Round 2 along with a summary of 
rainortty opinions were indicated. Exhibit 64 includes a part 
of the Round 3 questionnaire,. ^ > 

In Exhibit 64, tKe mean rating is found in parentheses [e.g., 
(5.5); (4.5)h. Under comments, an L represents a comment by a 
person favoring lower ratings. 

Ci^oss Impact Analysis ^ - ^ ' 

Gross Impact Analysis is an extension of the Delphi Tech- 
nique designed to improve the power of the Delphi ]by es- 
timating the impact of events oil each other. The Delphi as- 
sumes that events are discrete; cross impactaneirysis makes no 
such assumpt^ion. It is based on the theory that one event may 
inhibit or enhance another. The methodology was developed 
by Gordon and Helmef at the histitute for the Future. Accord- 
ing tcRbohberg, et al. (1971, p. 8): » ■ ' 

' ^ A Cross Impact Matrp; is an array consisting of a list of potential 
' future developments" and two lcind« of data concerning them, 
(First, the estimated probabilities that these developments oceur 
within some specified period in the future, and, second, esti- 
mates of the effect that the occurrence of any one of these events 
, coiild be expected to have on the likelihood of occurrence of 
each of the others.) In general, the data for .such a matrix are, 

obtained by collating expert opinions derived through the use of 
methods such as the Delphi Technique. * . 

^Gross Impact Analysis has been used primarily in industrial 
and governmental forecasting and planiiing. To date, only a 
few appHcations to education have been maple, and they Jiave 
been small in scaj,e. ' y • 

The. nature of Gross Impact An^rtysis can best be described 
through an examination of the matrix presented in Exhibit 65 
(CoUazo, et al.. 1976, p. 36). Construction of the mafrix in- 
volved the following, steps: * 

1. For each event, ^ initial probability was Estimated, based on research 
or expert opinion. In the example, it was estimated that th*e probability 
' of auto use increasing was .75. . » 

2: A "conditional probability matrix" was developed. If there we^ three 
ev^ents ai in the example, the matrix would have been 3 >^ 3; if there 

^ wer« 12 events, it would have been 12 x 12. • 
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Exhibit 64: Delphi Questionnaire Round 3 

S<jufce: Pritkett and Hunt, 1977, p. 377 



PRFDICnaN OF CHANGES IN EbuCATION OF THE DEAF 
EXPECTED TO OCCUR BEFORE 1985 



Nome: ■. 

Orgtinization: 

4 

Address: 



Position: 



Phone No. 



Instructions: • - 

In the set of items on the following ipages xou are asked to provide ratings on 
the li'kelihood and the desirability of certain trends or "changes which'wogld be of 
importance in the field of education of the d^af should they occur. The time frame 
is "by 1985". ^ 

Statements concerning particular changes or trends are given on theleft side 
of thei forrr^Your responses should go directly on the form to the>ight of^each of 
the change statements. Plea^ draw a circle around a ni/mber in the continuum 
from one (1) to seven (7) wh/ich best reprejents your view of each change item's 
likelihood and its' desirabiH^. / • 
' Valuer ""'^ " ^ 



5 
4 
i 
2 
] 



"kkelihooii" terms ^ 
very iKely. 
.likely 

somewhat likely 
ndn committed 
somewhat unlikely 
unlikely ^ 
very unTtkely • 



''desirability'^ therms 
highly desirable 
desirable 

somewhat desirable 
^nonjcommitted 
somewhat undesirable 
undesirable 
very undesirable 



, Change statement 



Likelihood: What is 
Ihelikielihood this 
change will oocur? 
(circle one)^ 



Desirabilib^: Should 
this char^^ occur? 

(circle oop) 



Comments 



More attention 
will be given 
to family life, 
education and 
sex educatoin 
for the deaf 



12 3 4 5 6 7 

(5.5) 



I 2 3 4 5 6 J 

(6-1) 



L-l doubt*deaf want . 
this. 

L-Highest Ij^d cap- 
tipned film material. 



1985 the 
residential 
school wiJI be 
primarily 1 
school for th* 
mplti-handi- 
capped deaf. 



12 3 4 5 6 7 
(4.5) * 



12 3 4 5 6 7 

(3.2) 



l-Multiple handicapped 
may decrease. 
^ L-Change won't take 
place in 10 years. . 
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3. The iinpact of each event on aill other events was estimated. In row 1 of 
the lUusfration. the .80 means that if auto use continues to increase 
throu^l990. the probability that there will be an acute shortage of 
fosstl fffe^ to .BO. LilTewij^Tif auto use continues 
to increase. tWprob^lity that all major cities will hav? mass transit 
systems in 1990 vlBtjld decUne from .i5 to .15. - 

4. Results ma/ be analyzed by a computer to determine the resulting 
probabilities for each event, given estimates of other events occurring. 



Exhibit 65. Cross'lmpact Matrix * 

Source: Colldzo e( j/., 1976: p. 36 



. . ^ ■ - r—' 

Events 


Initial 

Proba^ 

bility 


Conditional 
Probabilities 

^,1 2 3 


1. Auto use continues to increase throuKh 1990 


.75 


- .80 A 5 


2. An acute shortage of fossil fuels occurs 
by 1^90 ^ 


■..50 


. .25 - .60 


>.^A1I major U. S. cities have rapid mass'transit 
systems in operation in 1990 


.25 


. — " ■ B 

.65 .40 - 



Advantages and Disadvantages 
Advantages of the cross impapt matrix are that it: 

1. Provides a statistical method for determining the impact of interactions 
among events based on the original probabilit/of occurrence. With a 

' " large number of variables, the technique can be particularly powerful. 

2. Permits analysis of events within a wide social and technological con- ^ 
text. , 

Disadvantages of the techniques include those listeci for the 
Delphi and aiso thai: 

1. Imgtementflitlon is complex, requiring either a series of mathematical 
cbiHpjjtations or. with larger numbers of variabTes, comphter analysis. 

2. Events ar^ assumed to influence each other In con]si9t^nt w^ys. 

3. Tlje order of eventnV not assuriled to affect their relative weightings in 
the calculations, yet realjty, sequence of events often does affect 
outcomes. 
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An in-depth description of the problems concerning the use 
of cross imj)act analysis as ah analytic tool in actually fore- 
casting future occurrences Is Included in th€liifollowirig sources 

Folk. Michael. EPRC Research Report Rf? 5, A CriiicQl Look at the Cross 
Impact Matrix Method. Educatiorial Policy Re3earch Center Syracii^e 
University Research Carporation,\Syracuse; NY 13210. , 



Case Study • C • ' \ 

. Florida educators (Collazo et ai., 1976) userf cross impabt 
matrix in two ways: (1) ten^ariables affectinc educational 
outcomes were. censidered, and then (2) future^irections of 
-change on five social indicators were forecast, f 

A list of variables that appeared°to affect stydeht outconjes 
was derived by reviewing research in the area. Seoohd, a panel 
of experts, identified .variables it considered important. Third, 
a forced-choice procedure was employed to determine those 
variabie8>judged,mo9t Wportant in influenping school out-' 
comes. , - , " , . . 

The ten variablejs having the highest ratings were used a$ 
cbmponQnt^ of the cross impact Matrix. TfeeSe variables (Cqlj- 
lazo el al., 1976) were: ' ' }' 

ipiily. ' i 

2. Family^xpectations; attitudes, and aspirations. ^ j 

3. Student's self:Concept. 

4. Peer group characteristios. - , 

5. Student^s general ability. 

' 6. Studeht^s fate control. • - . 

7. Administrative leadership style*- ' * , • 

8. Teachel^ expectations regarding learning ability of specific students or ^ 
classes. - • • ' 

9. Teacher behavior in the classroom. • ... 
1.0, Student*s attitude and motivations. 

J- ■ , r " 
rs to be used in malting the 
forecast were identified (Collazo, et al., 1976). 

1. Percentage of armed forces inductees who fail the mental test upon j 
induction. ^ * * ' I 

2. Eighth-grade test resuUs. - 
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3. NAEP reading test resulM for 13-year-olda. 

4. ' Number o^-newspaper subscriptions per capita. 

5. PercenUge of labor force, unskilled. . " 

--,-1:^ 1-1 

Two further stepx were takeiji. First, the year 1981 (five years 
into. the future) wa^ establisfied as the referent point. Second, 
each variable was jtated as an. event with a direction; e.g.:; 
number -3 became "students' self-doncepts will decrease by^ 
1981," Social indicators were also stated as eyents; e.g., "the 
scores on the NAEP test for thirteen year bids^ill iilcrease by- 
1981." . ' * 

Because few\^ta were available, the researchers ,drew on 
the varied experiences of members of a university faculty 
panel to assign initjal an(i conditional probabilities, The 
means of their ratings were recorded as the initial probability 
for the variables affecting education, while the social indi- 
cators were always estimated initially aaJ^SO^A table was pre- 
pared that included the ten variables plus one of the social 
indicators to determine the extent to which they were interre- 
lated. This initial probability is illustra|ed'for social indicator 
three in Exhibit 66. ^ ' * ■ 

In the second step, the impact that eaqh ev,^nt would have 

Exhibit 66: Cross Impact Analysis Matrix \ 
foV N/«y£P Test Results ■ _ 
Source: Collajoet a/:', 1976, p. 40 . 



ftent * . 

'-^^^ •■ ^ 


Initial 
Probabilfty 






1 » 




1' 


2 


3 


ii 


t. Family expectations, attitudes & 
asfHralions wiR decline * 


.64 




.63 


.62 


.41 


2. Pieer groijf^ expectations; attitudes 
& aspiracibnt^ relative to education -4 
Witt decline 


.54 


.65 






f 

.67 


3. Percent of children living in poverty 
will increase 


.60 


.68 


.61 




,63 


10. Teacher behavior with respect to 
IpstructionaF pmctic^.will improve 


s 

.50 


• .54. 


.50 




.50 


1 1 . NAEP test results for 1 3.year-olds 
' ^will^^rease 


.50 


.54 


.49 


. .32 


,'.47 
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on ail other events was'estimated to assign conditional prob- 
abilities. In Exhibit 66 the first question was asked: If "family 
expectations, attitudes, and aspiratioiis decline!! (Event #1), 
".how will these affect the probabiUty th^at "peer "group expec- 
tations, attitudes «nd aspirations relativfe tp education will de- 

^lijrie?" (Ey«nt #2) it was estimated that if Event #1 occurred. 

, it would increase the probability that Eve'nt #2 would occur 
from .54 to$b5. ' ' * • 

Cftlumn 11 includes the estimates of impact of each variable 
On the sotial indicator, '-'increase in NAEP ready test results, 
for 13-.year-olds."^For example,. in the first row, it was Esti- 
mated that^ family expectations, attitudes, and aspirations 
were (o decline, the scores on the NAEP test would decline. 
The conditional probability became .41 instead of the initial 
probability of .50. 

Computer ^irtalysis was used to improve the estimated initial 
probabilities of all the ev^ents. Ratios between the initial prob- 
abilit ies and the conditioftal probabilities were considered in 
determining the odds for the occurrer;ce of an event. All 
events and their effect upon one another could thus be seen by 
use of the comptiter analysis. 

Cross, Purpos(& Matrix 

The Cross Purpose matrix provides a precedilre for 
stimulating dicussions about various goals advocated in the 
needs alssessment. lit also provides a way to prioritize ^%ls 
vyithout using ratings. Competing goals are displayed ip a 
matrix; then through discussion and deliberation, the relative 
value of each wi-th reference to the others is determined (San- 
dow, 1972). In Cross Purpose analysis, a goal is defined as an 
event that someone intends to occur.' The first step is to iden- 
tify the goals for thef school and a person- who advocates each 
goal. ■ , 

Second, the advocate estimates the most plausible" d«te the 
goal could be attained, given the time needed to cdinplete ^ 
treCessary activities and /assuming that the goal is the top 
priority of the school district. Third, a matrix i& cohstructed 
with all goals listed chronologically on both the horizontal 
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and vertical axis, beginning, with the earliest plausible date. 

Fourth, each advocate qorfipletes that portion of the matrix 
*apprQpriat& to the goal. When respondiflg^ hotizentaWy {row), 
the advocate answers this question: "assuming this goal is 
.attained 100 percent, wh^t will its impact be on the^uccess of 
each of the other goals as I now understand them?" the fol- 
lowing code is used: +'+ ~ strong positive impact; + = posi- 
tive ^inip^ctj 0 = neutral or no impact; - = negative impact 

and = strong negative impact (Sandow 1972. p. 38). . A 

question is answered by marking one bf the ratings in the 
bottom half of each cell. 

Each advocate then notes the same goal vertically (column) 
on the matrix based on the question: '*If this go«l is 100 per- 
cent successful, what impact will It have on my goal? The 
same response code is employed, but is written in the top half 
of the cell. Exhibit 67 illustrates this process for one goal, 
number 4. " 

« 

Fifth, after each advocate has recorded an.estimMe of im- 
pact, ail are displayed in a common matrix.- Wijth these data 
made pilblic. exploration of the reasons for the var4qus ratings 
. and implications for goals being achieved may tJeTdiscussed. 
Negotiations are4ield until a single rating in each cell reflects 
the perception of the impact of one goaf on another. 

The resulting information may be analyzed to determine the 
probable impact on one set of goals on the^otal program. Pat- 
terns of positive and negative impact may be examined. When 
combined with the Delphi or other apt)roa(5hes to prioritizing 
goals, the Cross Purpose Matrix provides a graphic represen-* 
tation of relationships among competing priorities. 

Advantages and Disadvantages , # 

The advantages of Cross Purpose Matrix analysis are that it: 

1. Forces those who advocate a goal to make public their strategies for 
accomplishment. • 

2. ' Provides an opportunity for individuals to examine their qwn judge- 

ments. • ^ 

3. Calls upon advocates to explain the value of their goals to the institu- 
tion. * . 

♦ . ■• , ^ 
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4. Fotuses fibention^on the worthiness of individual goal^ in relationship 
to the whole, ' , 

5. Identifies goals that may be. in opposition to each other. • 



it: 



The disadvantages of Crbss Purpose Matrix analysis are that 



1. Is non-data based. » * 

2. May be time-consuming. 

3. Requires openness by participaats. 

4. May be difficult to understand., 



Exhibit 67: Cross Purpose Matfix 

Showing Potential Impact from Emphasizing Certain Goals 
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Simulation/Gam^ig^ ' , • 

■ ^ ^ 

Simulat'ion/gdming processes offer excellent opportunities for. 
- indjrectQr assessing needs and perimttiQg-tiiose. engaged in^ 
the process to^ out their own ideas. Simulations," however, 
are seldom used, since most Assessors favor njore traditional 
approaches. • ' , V * . 

Simulation/gaming involves partiCTpants'in complex situa- 
tions, giving them experience in interacting with certain envi- 
ronments and people and allowing them to try different ap- 
proaches. 

In all applications of .gaming/simulation, certain comrhon 
elements canj^se found (Armstrong and Hobson, 1975, p. 83): 

I ' 

r Roles not necessarily corresponding to those assumed in the real-life 
situation;* 

2. A scenario defining a prgblem area or a given 'state of the system'; 

3. An accounting! system designed to record such decisions, and events 
together witH^their consenuertces; or that occur during play; 

' '4. Algorithmfs) {implicit .or explicit) Avhich indicatefs) operating proce- 
dures for playing and controlling the exei'cise. ^ 

A number of excellent simulations/games ai;6 commercially 
available. Sources are-li*ted atxthe Qnd of this sectioni Most 
have specific purposes— changing attitudes, t'«/ting analytical 
skills, and putting meanipg and.r^lity into concepts, su^:h*^s 
in economical,' social, or podlUCal systems. ^ 

These probably are not directly applicable to needs assess- 
ment systems and would need to be transkted for U9$. The 
basic educational and sociological concepts caix be employed 
\»r the basic approacties can be'used ip anothei-, context. 

Acjv^ntag&s and Disadvantages * > 

* Advantages of simulatidn/gaming are 9s follows: 

1. Provides an intfiractive learning situation/ > • 

2. May be used to help glarify values. 
^^Hows the teiting of a pl#i before it is put into action. 

4. Allows planrt|JfMi3L^onsider their actions in relation to the total 
societal conti 
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Disadv^lntages may bejconsidered as: 

1, Currently, no hard dajia about the future, 
. ._ -J^/iay be-^^nsKlerod -HO'~{7^re than p|ay by participants. " 

CaseStifdy " . - 

One simple use of the technique involves this "equipment! 

(1) a Set of assessor cards, one each for persons to play the to\^ 
of par6nt. high school student, college professor^ayor, 
legislator, superintendent of schools, and high sdliodHeacher; 

(2) a set of value cards (-2, -1, 0, 1, 2) for each assessor; (3) a 
playing board similar toMonopJy; and (4) blank needs cards. 
One set of players ^omes "assessors," playing pre-defined 
roles and evaluating results in terms of those roles. I\ second 
set of players becqmes "presenters," and each has one minute 
to present and convince the assessors that their school need is 
the most impprtant. After four presenters have made their 
cases, each asse'ssor assigns a value card to each presenter in 
terms of the power 6f the presentation and the potential' of the 
idea. Each player then turns over the value cards and moves 
the marker the to^al sum o%>ositions on the boai-d. Since there 
can be negative values, the i)resenter might actually move 
backwards. / . 

In a variation, several -needs for the schoor are pre- 
determined, limited to 3-5 areas, with three cards per area. The 
moveable marker on the board, rather than represejiting a pre- 
senter, stands for a particular need. Each presenter then draws 
a card (on which a need statement is written), e.g., "our school 
needs to infprove the reading skills pf students/' and spends 
one minute explaining Vhy itds ah i^iportant needs. Other 
prese^rs draw and explain until four cards are 'drawri. As- 
sessors again rate the needs, and a marker representing each 
i^d is moved forward the sum of ratings. Tl^e round is re- 
peated two more times so that each need area is discussed 
from tWee perspectives With^the "winner',' being the need 
whose marker has progre889d the greatest cMstan^e. 

The gaming aspect permits people to say and fo things tfiaf 
might otherwise be difficult for them and to play roles impor- 
tant in getting at true perceptions. • 

' ' * 
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! ' Trend ExMrapolation ^ ' 

use of present and past trends to predict- the future is 

called trend extfap4Jotiom Thi» ieehnique assumes that what 

has happened iij the past will likely continue in the ftiturp. It 
may be used as a method in itself or combined with other 
methods, such as scenario wTiting or simulation/gaming. 

As a form of forecasting, the use- of trend extrapolation 
began when accutate shtistital record-keeping became a 
commfan practice! It became apparent to statisticians that pat- 
terns or trends often' emerged. >\ 
Trend extrapolation uses statistical, data that have(been 
• plotted'along a time line to' observe emeFgihg p'attwns or 
trends. If a pattern is^ visible: it is projected ahe^d to make a 
prediction* of future events! ♦ ' 

An increasing sophistication of statistical hiethods, and ac-' 
curacy of data collection make trend extra polatidil a more reh- 
able technique. When it becomes obvious that the forces that 
. have.shaped a particular trend are likely to remain constant, 
planners may project as far ahead as the forces may 'remain 
constant. . , 

» • 

Advantages and Disadvantages ' ^ - * , 

Some advantages of trend extrapolation are that: . 

; 1. The metljod is well-jj^^ned. based on increased acciuracy of statistical^ 
procedures. • ^ 

2. II may be an accurate prtedietor of the future if there is a correctly 
identified trend. 

\ ■ ' ' 

Disadvantages We that: , * ' ^ 

1. ft does not analyze the underlying causes of trends. 
^ 2. Predictions may be iiighly erroneous if uncontrollable elements, sucfi 

as a natural disaster, are present ^ ». . 

Trend extrapolation has be^ used extensively In adminis- ♦ 
'trative studies over the past two decades. Predictions of future 
enrollments. were made t)y comparing pa^t enrplimertts with 

population trends and by projecting into the future. , 

. , ' ■ . . . 
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The school, tax base, additional costs due to inflation; and 
other fiscal matters have been projected using trend extrapq- 
latiori. Population figures and gra'phs are av^^^ble^y cengus 
tracts with a wealth of data on the school area. Time-based 
graphs have been used to diagram ethnic shifts«in papulations. 

^Scenario Writing " . 

^ A scenario is a desci^ipHon (rf the future states of factors 
influencing society and the intvconaections among these 
factors. Perfected by Herman Kahh and popularized iryThe 
Year 2000, it attempts to examine and conibine various trends 
in a' systematic way. Scenarios can be viewed as "future his- 
tory" (Kahn, 1973). 

Mendell (1971. p. 17) defines a scenario as "narrative de- 
scription of one version of the future. It purports to sl^ow how 
a certain train of events will lead to a desirable or (usually) 
undesirable result." In futures research^ scenarib writing is 
viewed as one^approach for generating forecasts. Several 
criteria for assessing the quality and usefulness of the forecast 
were set out by the Institute 6f the Future (Amara and Salan- 
cik, 197:4), p. 112-113): 

1. Specificity, A for^ast should be stated in terms which are specific 
enough to permit unambiguous determination of fulfillment or non- 
fulfillment. • 

2. Uncertainty. Forecasts should be stated in term^ oT probability of oc- 
currence or a distribution of a value or a range of possible dates at 
which a probability of occurence is expected to reach a given level of in 
other probabilistic terms. 

3. Time flelatedness. Forecasts reflect stages of change, growth, de- 
velopment, diffusion, dissemination and the like. Events to be forecast 
are determined not by time, per se, but rather by concurrent events 
which take place during tinie. 

4. Intrafield ReJatedness. This requirement recognizes that related de- 
velopments in the same general area as the forecast event are ftot likdy 
to remain static while the forecasted event is evolving. ^ 

5/ Interfiel^ Rehtedness. A forecast shpuld reflect knowledge or'de- 
, ' velopment in other fields that may influence the development in ques- 
tion^ 

6. Recognition .0/ Costs dnd Benefits. A forecast should incorporate 
kjiqwle?Igeable judgements about economic tmd social costs iand bene- 
fits and reflect ^e perceived trade-offs between benefits and costs. ^ 
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• Advantages, and Disadvantages 

* /* ' 

Advantages of scenario wilting are that it: - 

1. Forces persons to look at possibilities they may never have considered 

by generating alternatives that>ccruld occuf. ' , • * . » 

2^Ty|p8 persons out of the present and forces them to focus on the future, 
3:n*rovides a view .which Shows interaction of psycholo«cai, social, i^d 
political elenitents. * ^\ ^' 

Disadvantages of sceaario writing are that Jt: 

1. Way be controlling in that it suggests possible alternative futures. 

2. Is non-data based. 

Case Study 

' In projecting Xhfi needs assessment, a number of different 
scenarios, or alternative futures m^y be used to illustrater the 
effects of various events whicli might occur and^the ways they 
might affect the long-term future of education. The following 

^ example of a scenario illustrates both the technique and ^ome 
possible events: \ - * • 

{^embers of the Metropolitan school i>oard convened today for the firl|l . 
time since taking office in the wake of sweeping politi^ changes that 
placed the New Technocratic Party into national power in last fall's general 
elections. _ ■ ^ 

Board members assessed 1996 censu» updates which have again changed 
thfe face of the local school district. With amalgamation of suburban school 
systems in the past few years, the district now has 300,000 students— the 
third largest in the country. ^ 

District planners reviewed the setie»*of scenPEirios produced during the 
1960'8 which predicted the affects of the transporUtiin/en^gy crisis of 
1986. Current enrollment patterns indicate a continuing growth pattern for 
at least the next fiVe years, according to the Me|ropolitan board. 

The reorganization of local echooling came with the technological iano- 
vetiond which spawned the New Technocrat Party. The development of the 
holographic video recorders in 1938 permitted the first school/home televi- 
^^^ton connections which eesed overcrowding problems and removed physiV 
cal attendance requirements. 

The rapid transmission ot dlal*accf988 education-bank materials permitted 
fchool officiafs to begin phasing out most formal classes required of cbiK 
dren past the a|pi of ten. The modification of existing buildings into priibary 
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socialisation centers began with the conversion program of 1990, foreseen in 
the planning scenarios of 1988. • ' 
^ At the first meeting of)the newly elected board, members hearcl a preview 
of, the latest dBvetopment of hbtogfapRic recorders whicTi have, sped up 
bansihission times to allow home education unitp to gtore a full 'day's pro- 
gramming tailored to individual student needs using only two minutes of 
central cdniputer time. The playback, bf educ'&tiohtfl progw'mming will per- 
mit mbnitors and older learners to regulate' learning timer according to their 
Self-determined speed. , ^ , 

.The first acfions taken by the boa/d ^od^ded a directive to focus the 
continuing nefeds assessment on alternativ^||fej£reYiarios to optimize the newly 
advanced holograph sy^terts. Additional agenda Ptems included considera- 
tion of a broadening of the conveyer transit sptem's educational mobiles. At 
present, one car on each People Mover is devoted to video recorder units. A 
feasibility study was approved h) determine the ease of linking portable 
learning.sets with the central databank by l^lograph'ic transmission. 

Historical Analogy 

Another potentially lyeful tool, in needs assessment is »the 
hi^rical analogy, paajEularly if used for social prediction. If 
atiplied with both breaath of vision and depth of perception, it 
can achieve unique insights into the needs of a community. 
The quality of thought make^ the difference between profound 
accompHshmant and the many lesser examples of historical 
analogy. While few needs assessors may have the resources for 
a comprehensive effort, the process may hold promise for pro- 
viding insights into alternative futures. 

The historical analogy requires a parallelism in history, an 
essential simil^ity of key vari^j^les. Always tenuous, this 
Similarity must extend to those factors that are meaningful and 
important rather tharf peripheral. History may repeat itself in 
some essential respects, but such repetition is not inevitable. 

Advantages and Disadvantages | \ 

Advanta^ of )iistorical analogy are fliaf it: 

1. May be used to project future as an extension of the past. 
l2. Allows for reflective view of ponflict. 

Disadvantages of historical analogy are that it: . 

1. May be risky. 

2. Have no defined procedure for an historical analogy. 

«. 
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. , ■ Bcainstorming 

Brainstorming is a relatively simple procedure that can pro- 
-Vide^wealtbuot iclea^^ift jvaed&^ asse s sm e nt. St oo ^^n g-eemmit-^^ 
tees have used it to generate ideas about unique ways for col- 
lecting data on particular needs, to identify goals, and t« list 
different ways for implementing d program. They can consider 
^creative approaches to any of the many probliems that^ae^ 
them during the assessment phase and later.in the implemen- 
tation phase. Although well known to educators, this tech- 
nique is not always used to its fullest extent. or in the best 
cbrftext. Some ideas for improving the technique are noted 
Below. 

1. The problem on which the brainstorming session focuses 
should be specific rather than general. If the problem is too 
large qr complex, break it down. 

2. Brainstorming participants should be selected with care. 
Persons with a wide range of expertise, as well as some who 
have no knowledge of the area, should be included. Soi|ie of 
the most persuasive social scienqe break-throughs of recent 
years have occurred when a person from one discipline or 
perspective was working in another field. 

3. Eight to fifteen persons are an appropriate group size for ^ 
brainstorming. The group -should be' large enough to generate 
a range of ideas, but not so large as to be unn^anageable. AJew 
"self-starters" should be in the group, people who can pro- 
duce ideas on anything and everything at the drop of a ques- 
tion. They help stimulate' thinking and get sessions off and 
rolling. Administrators and power figuresriHU tend to inhibit 
participants. They and visitors ^ould be included only with 
that awareness by. the organizers.' ' 

Prior to the first session, the participants should be briefed 
on the. problem Ahw wUl be brainstorming. A letter or 
memorandum remincmig them of the date, the time, and the 
place, and the topics to be considered.will allow for a period of 
Individual thinking. If tlMs is not feasible the problem should 
be posed in the beginning of the s^Mi'on, and then participants 
should be given five minutes tbi|l|nk and make individual 
notes before -beginning the general session. 
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Actual sessions should be conducted accordiiig to four basic 
'^ground rules'* of brain^tormy:^(Mason. 1960^: 

Ti "No'crnTcTsni Ts all^^ ' ; 

2. Encourage unrestricted thinking. ^ ' 

3. Seek as many idrfas as possible. . ' ^ 

4. Combine ideas of various people. 

: . ] . 

The chair is grucial to a successful brainstorming session; 
the responsibility of the chair is to encour&ge participants an4 
to insure that each person has an opportunity to take part. 
Chairs often "pre-brainstorm" problems prior to the session, 
searching for categories of possible ideas and . generating 
leading questions to stimu]ate the group's tjl\inking, > 

Regardless.of quality, all ideas^are recorded. If the session is 
fast-moving, two recorders should be used. While'there are not 
any rigid rules on time limits for a session, forty-five minutes 
to an hour and a half is feasible,; After ten minutes in a sessioii, 
there is often a lulL signaling the end of easy suggestions and' 
the time participants must really start thinking and becoming 
creative. At this point the chair may have to draw on pre- 
brainstorm ideas to rejuvenate the session. , * c 

Advantages and Disadvantages - 

Advantages of the brainstorming technique may be sum- 
marized as follows: * 

1/ Generates wide range of creative ideas. ■ , 

2. Provides atir^spherd that encourages individuals to feel free to m^ke' 
suggestidhs. 

3. May uncover new ways to solve old problems. ' 

In considering the disadvantages of brainstorming, the fol- 
lowing are crucial: t . ' 

1. Possible difficulty in pinpointing problems. 

2. Rductance'of participants because they do not wish to look stupid; ^ 

3. Criticism during the session. 

• 4. Preclusion of problems requiring value judgements. 

5 Difficulty in selecting "kind of prtAlems.'^ \ . ! 
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Buzz i^essions 

* 

The "Buzz" iechjiiQue was originally developed by J. 
' Dtmaid PbUUp& to efieourage audieaee-widfr participation in 
^ discussions. His concept of the technique that groups of 
six persons would discuss a problem or assigned topfe for six 
minutes. This technique is particulaffy effective when larger 
audience thinking and input into the process is desired. The 
basic goal of the technique is to encourage democratic partici- 
pation in a meeting or conference and to limit the influence of 
a small but vocal minority who ^teiid to inhibit wider partici- 
pation. It can be used during the traditional miestion-and- 
answer period following a presentation, as the basis for an 
entire meeting, or in conjunctTo^i AVith other standard discus- 
sion and participation devices. 

The buzz session is designed afound ^ carefully pi-epared 
question on a specific point and has both a stated, objective 
(the answer to the question, suggestions for action, or a re- 
commendation) and a limited time to reach that objective. 

To begin a buzz session, the audience should be diyided. 
into groups of six using any convenient method. Each group is 
asked to select a chair and a secretary. Tbe chair insures th^t 
everybody has an opportunity to participatfe and that the 
group Jceeps moving toward its objective to Ireach a definite 
conclusion. The secretary records notes that are pertinent to 
the subject and makes a list of the ideas produced. The notes 
are reported to the total audience (or a sample if the number of 
groups i^ unusually large, with all notes and ideas filed with 
the secretary of the needs assessment steering committee). 
Satisfaction by members of an audience is greatejp when the, 
leadership signals stranglylo them that they have been heard, 
that yvhat they said is important, and that it will be acted on. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

Advantages of buzz session are as follqws: 

1. Kncourages incirvidual partfcipation in a group process. 

2. Prevents vocal minority from controlling a meeting. ^ 

3. Allows a representation of con^munity vievy^. 
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Disadvantages, of buzz'session may be summarrzed as fpl- 
lows: _ "7^ ' * ' 

^. ... 'L . . ^ _ . , . \ . . . . ^ .... ... ... ... 

1. ' Requires that group leader be efficient in organization and diplomatic 

guidance of a large grou^. %L. ^ ^ 

2. May not generate any useful information, , • 

3. May be noisy and distracting. [ » ^ 

Fishbowl ff^ ^ ^ 

-Arnother technique for eliciting id.eas for needs assessments 
is the fishbowl. In its simplest form, four to six persons are 
placed in the center of the group and begin discussing a prob- 
lem or issue. Those on the outside may look and listen but may 
not participate in the discussion. In a variation, a person on 
the periphery niay put himself in the center 4nr order to par-* 
ticipate. In another variation, the outeide group can ask 
clarifying questiffftS, but not m*ake statements. 
„ The uses of the fishbowl in needs assessments/are many. 
Role groups can be placed in the fishbowl to discuss the qqn- 
cepi of the ^^ioors needs. High school seniors have partici- 
pHled while their teachers and parents were in the audiel^ce. 
So too have teaqhers participated with community represen- 
tatives in the aUdienae or parents yith teachers as the audi-' 
eiice. The group selected for the ^fishbowl should relate ^di-| 
recfly to the questions being posed. \ 

In one assessment project* the sfeering^committee used the 
fishbowl to present its plan to thee community and school 
groups. While^in the fi3h]^owl, mernbers. presented and dis- 
cussed their plan and decisions. The context of this strategy 
permitted the audience to iFeel the plan wais more open, ajid 
often questions were raised< (and a buzz session employed). 
The community was more fully conknitted than eyer to a sue- . 
cessful t)rojec:t. ' ^ , 




Advantages and Disadvantages 
Advantages of thQ fishbowl are that it: 




-A, Stimulates -interaction among a ghpup orexperts (however classified) 
while othersHisten (. ' ^ 
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2. Allows non-participants to observe the roles individuals play^n the 
y group process. ^ <r. ' 

3. Brings a topic and its discussion before the group, 

_ ■_ _ _ V ' _ ^""V** 

The major disadvahtage oflhe frshbowl is tfa^ ij; *" 

1. May be threatening to some people. 

. ' V Force Field Analysis 

• Analyzing a problem promotes solutions that are viaWe. Thi? 
"force field analysis" is one such^p^roaeh that encourages 
careful analysis by delineating the forces both for &nd against 
successful implementation,, Needs assessment steering com- 
rtiittee3 will fin^ this to be a useful technique in their own 
planning for completing the -assessment and later in'consid- 
ering alternative solutiojns. It can also be used by groups at- 
tempting to identify goals for' the school and in analyzing 
needs with resieCt to those go&ls. A diagram of a force-field 
format is shbwnJn Exhibit 6B. ^ 

i*^ statement otNgtieJjroblem is written at the top of the 
force-field format sheet. A statement of cuireht conditions is 
written within the vertical column in the middle of th^ dia- 
gram. The column oh the fight side of the format is used to 
write a description of the way things will be wten the problem 
is solved or ,^ more explicltlyj the goal of the analysis. Two 
major columns 4re reserved for listing "Forces For" and 
"Forces Against" the jichievement of this goal. Forces for 
achieving the goal are events that will ihove things from 
where they are now tg where they ought to be. Likewise, forces 
that might work against solving, the problem are recorded in 
the column labeled "Forces Against " Jhe arrow' (-^) is iised 
cryptically to denote forces for and (♦-) is used to label "Forces 
Against." ^. 

After completing the force field, an analysis of individual 
iteirfl is made. The forces that cannot be changed are delete^ 
before deciding which forces^awofJk oh. "Forcf » Agfixwt" are 

/anked in orde^ of difficulty in changing. LikewisW "Forces 
For" are prioritized. Each is then considered in turn, two 
cbmpanioa questions are asked: "What can -be done to 
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« Exhibit 68: Force Field Analysis 



PROBLEM ST ATEMENT 



Fofteb far.-* 


. . . Now^. 


.*rr. f orc^ Agai«s^ 


Goal 


Listed in this column are forces 
that would assist in goal 
atlamment. 


Statement of conditions " 
as they currently exist 


Listed in this column 
are forces that are 
against achieving t\)e< 
goal 


s . 



mimmize the forces against goal achievement?" and *'What 
can be done to enhance the fordes for goal achievement?". The 
strategies tiltimately selected drav^ on responses to both of 
these question*. 



Adv^iotages and Disadvantages . , 
Advantages of force field include these factors: 

1. Forces issues into the open. 

2. Recognizes unchangeable circumstances. • 

3. Provides means for analyzing ways to eliminate those things which 
prevent a goal accomplishment. 

The disadvantages of force field are as follows: / 

1. Is 8ub|ective in naiture. 

2. May not deflne all aspects of a problem. 

3 May oversimplify relationships in the problem. , ' 

Summary - ^ 

For a needs assessment to be effective, it should involve as 
many persons as possible in formulating goals and determin- 
ing'needs. It also needs to projbct the future. This chaptw has 
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dealt; with a number of techniques which can be used to in- 
volve needs 'assessment participants and to look into the fu- 
ture. Futures-oriented techniques collect information in order 
-t04qok at alternat fye» forptrlicy^m^ktng; These^tecfaniqirgs nre 
action-oriented and deal with realistic life situations rather 
than with hypothetical problems. 

The Delphi technique seeks opinions, judgerfients, and con- 
sensus from a. wide array of individuals by using the mail. 
Cross Impact Anafysis loqks at the interrelatedriess of events 
while Cross-Purpose Matrix views goals in this same perspec- 
tive as well as forces individuals to exanjine the strategies for 
their attainment. Simulation/Gaming permits participants to 
see how their ideas will fit into a particular situation before it 
is tried in real life. Trend Extrapolation uses present and past 
trends to predict the future. Scenario writing calls for genera- 
tion of possible futures. Historical Analogy compares the past 
with the present in order <to plan the future more effectively. 
' Group pro^ss techniques aim to involye a large number of 
people, splicUing their ideas and input. Brainstorming pro- 
vides an unrestrained environment so that people feel free to 
offer suggestions and solutions ,to problems. Buzz Sessions 
structure a group sfftuation so hs to provide for maximum indi- 
vidual participation. Fishbowl Is another means for eliciting 
ideas from individuals in a group. Force Field analysis forces 
pepple to look graphically at forces for and against the solu- 
tion to a j^articular problem. 
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Developing Instrumentation for Needs Assessment 



A major task in needs assessment is the selection, modifica- 
tion, or development of instrtiments appropriate for the data to 
be cpUected. Two factors related to the task are decisions re- 
garding (1) the variabJes askociated with the people, pro- 
grams, and organisational structures which are the data 
Sources for needs assessment; aiid [2) the instrument formats 
appropriate for the specific in/oVmation required. Discussion 
of instrumentation is organized around these, two factors. 

Variables associated with the data sources have been iden- 
tified -through an analysis of needs assessment models and 
instruments. These variables are introduced in the first section 
and listed in Appendix At Categories of instrument formats 
are described and illustrations of instruments using those 
formats are included in the second section of this chapter. A 
third section identifies format types appropriate for categories 
of varfables that may be helphil in selecting or developing 
instruments. , . 

Variables of the Study " 

The first factor to consider in designing and/or developing 
instruments is the specification of the variable's to be included 
in the study. A wide array of variables has been used in previ- 
ous heeds assenssment studies, a numW of Which are listed in 
Appendi^^A. Drawn froi^ an analysis of completed needs as- 
sessments; this list is designed to stimulate others to the wide 
range of variables that iD9y be considered. 

Each variable in Appendix A is preceded by a box to assist 
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needs assessors in checking those variables with promise for 
their own study. Variables are organized according to the 
three targets of needs assessment— people, programs, and or- 
gantzattons. Each Of the three categories is Tuither divided as 
sh6wn in Exhibit 69. 

An illustration of how these variables may be displayed and 
how they, may be translated into instruments is discussed in 
Chapter 5. Most of the variables specified in Appendix A may 
involve more than one collection format and method. After 
identifying variables, the next stag^ is to determine which 
procedure would provide the most reliable and valid dat& in 
' the most expeditious manner. 

c 

I 

Instrument FormSait 

Designing instrument formats involves two related proce- 
dures: collecting data and recording data. Inherent in deci- 
sions about these two procedures are questions about the types 
of data to be collected and the types of analysis to be used. 

Data Coltection Procedures. Rjley (1963) identifies three 
primary procedures appropriate for collecting data relative iq 
the variables in a needs assessment. These methods are Direct 
Observation, Questioriing. and Documentary Analysis. Al- 
though all* three procedures are appropriate for needs assess-^ 
ment. each provides, different types of information. 

Direct Observation. This data collection procedure involves 
watching, listening, and recording. The propertie^actions, 
physical traits, interactions, or products — of subjects being 
studied are observed and recorded. Direct observation focuses 
only on the objective properties of variables. No effort is made 
to record the underlying orientations (intent, perceptions, 
causes, attitudes, or meanings) of the properties being ob- 
served (Riley. 1963. p. 185). 

Direct observation is a proceciure extensively used by social . 
scientists to study human behavior. Educational researchers 
utilize the procedure to study the behaviors and interactions 

• of individuals within the school setting. In direct observation, 
the training of the observer is of utmost importance. The ob- 
server is actually part of the observation instrument (ffemmer, 

f . 
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Student Variables ' ^ 

1 . Personal Characteristics 

2. ' Attitudes, Values, Interests 

3. Goals and Priorities 

• 4. Behavior ^ 

5. Knowledge 

6, Sociological Context 

r * 

B. Teacher and Professor Variables 

1. ^ Personal Characteristics 

2. Attitudes toward Students, School, and Programs 
. 3. Goals and Priorities 

4. Competence 

5. Behavior 

Administrators 

1 . Personal Characteristics 

2. Attitude toward Students, School, and Programs 

3. CbmpeterKe 

D. P4rei}ts and Community 

1. Personal Characteristics . 

2. .durrent Conditions 

3. Attitude toward Students and Schools 

4. (joais and Priorities 

5. Spctological context ; 



II. Program^ 
• A. Curncular Programs * 

1 . Content and Sequences 

2. Strategies and Methods 

3. Resources 

lessoii. Unit and Module 

1 . Content and Sequence 

2. Strategies and Methods 

3. Resources 



B. 



III. Organization 

A. . Governance 

1, Policies 

2. Compositipn 

B. Adminii^ation 

1. P^fionnel 

2. Facilities 

y Students ^ • 
4. instruction 

C. Mar^ement Climate 
t. School Satisj^tion 

2. Interpersonal Relations 
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1963. p. 330); and for this reason, reliability and validity of 
observations are affected by the extent to which the observer 
can record data accurately and" inclu^iively.. 

. SoTiTCes of erf of m direct observation lie th the potential for 
bias as observers' perceptions influence the selection and re- 
cording of information gnd the extent to which the variables 
are affected or changed by the observation (Riley, 1963J. Both 
of these sources of error are p^ticularly important in the study 
of human behavior. Observers are human, and their observa- 
tion of behavior is affected to some extent by their own at- 
titudes, emotions, and perspectives. Fdr this reason, recorded 
actions are always subject to interpretation by the obser^r. In 
any situation in which human beings are observed, th^ ac- 
tions most likely are influenced to some extent by >the presence 
of the observer or by the fact that subjects know they are being 
observed (the Hawthorhe effect). It is difficult to determine if 
observed behavior is typical behavior or if it has been altered 
in some way by the conditions of the data collection situation. 

Another disfldvantage of observation discussed by Riley 
(1963, pp. 186-187) is the necesfeary limitation in scope by the 
physical capabilities of the dbserver. The number of variables 
and case? that can be ob&^ved by a single person or a team is 
limited. The types of behavior that can be observed, the 
number of subjects, the number and types of events are limited' 
by the fact that every subject canrtot be observed all the time, 
^nd everything thaf^is sSid, done, used, or produced cannot be 
recorded. Observations apply only to actions taking place in 
the present. Inferences cannot be- made thaf the behavior 
under observation is' typical behavior unless several observa-* 
tions under similar conditions are made across an extended 
period of time. " : • - 

, Questioning. According to Riley (1963, pp. 189-190); ques- 
tioHing is a m«ans of collecting data by asking individuals 
about the variables being studied and/or by recording the in- 
dividual's response to the problem or sftuation. Questioning 
reveals the way individuals perceive events, actions, and in- 
teractions; how they feel about them; how they explain them; 
and by wjjiat criteria they evaluate them. Questioning can also 

, ■• ' ♦ ' 
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reveal knowledge about content, processes,- communications* 
events, and products. This ia the basic method used in educa- 
tional testing to determine achievement! attitudes, and ap- 
titudes. -Questioning^ iS" pgrttcutarty "appropriare tbf cbh^f ing * 
data about orientations as these properties do not lend them- 
selves to direct observation. 

Several limitations and sourctf? of error are aS|Spciated with 
Questioning (Riley, 19v.j, pp. IBQ^IQO). In most cases, ques- 
tioning ^n individual about 3omd action, interaction, 0r event 
is npt possible until after the fact. Since alnist iill d^ta are ex' 
post facto, the reactions, feelings, and interprdfatiods may be 
altered by the passing of .time, by discussion Miei indi- 
viduals, or by the intervention of other evpnti Datd collected 
are specific to the subject, and controls must be exerted to the , 
extent that representativeness is desired, bi;/the responses of 
one individual are generalized to sever&l iniJividuals. Another 
concern is how responses are altered by the data collection 
situation. Responses may be altered by the wording and the 
interpretation of the questions, by whether the Questions are in 
written or oral form, and by individuals'"^ reaqtiohs to the data 
collection situation. \ ■ > 

Documel^tary Analysis. This data collection procedure 
makes use of information that is already available in some 
form. Either artifacts or documents may be usee! as data 
sources, Information may be in raw (e.g.! Ietter8,*diaries, 
photogi-aphis, and products) or it may h4ve been previously 
compiled or formally recorded in legal documents, such as 
deeds, marriage certificates, vital stikistlGS, court proceeding's 
or sjich records ^ census, schopi, and employment. Docu- 
ments and artifacts can be obtaineid from individuals, libraries, 
and educational or governmental institutions and agencies. 

Docutnentary Analysis focuses oh events that have occurred 
qlreofiy. For this reason, several aijvantages and disadvan- 
tages are inherent in the prbcedure (Riley, 1963, p. 254). One 
of the advantages ' is that data may be collected about past 
events to allow for the stability variables. It is possible to 
collect data across time,' thuis establliihing changes or trends. 
Many documents or artifacts were not produced for data col- 
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lection purposes, so sources of error associated with data col- 
lection may bp lessened or eliminated. A major advantage is in 
the time and resources that may be saved when compared with 
the coHectlon of new'nlar^. In Ihls way, vast amouAts of data" 
about numerous variables may be collected at relatively little 
cost. The present use of computes for data storage and re- 
trieval has vastly reduped the time and cost involved in data 
cbJlection related to multiple variables. 

Riley (1963, p. 254) identifife^ obvious disadvantages as- 
sociated with the procedure. One is that complete data about 
the variables may not be available or may not be available in a 
form meaningful to the problem. Much time may be required 
for locating and assembling data sources and in sorting infor- 
mation relative to the studied variables. If data are recdtded, 
the accuracy of the data must be assumed since there is no way 
to assess Its validity or reliability. Finally, data collectors may 
have to reject much of the available inJFormation simply be- 
cause they are not able to establish its limitations. . ' 

Data Recording Pr.ocedures 

Two basic procedures 81*6 employed f6r recording data. In- 
formation pertaining tcf variables may be described ornumeri- 
cally defined. Data obtained through description are qualita- 
tive; that is, the purpose is tb record the nature of the variables 
in the greatest detail. There is no attempt to assign a value to 
the properties described. 

Numerically defined data, on the other hand, involve the 
assignment of«meaningful numerical values to the variables or 
their, characteristics. Meaningful numerical values are deter- 
mined through measurement according to softie type of scale 
and to careful definition of variables in relation to it. 

Interval scales and ratio scales are used in numerical defi-' 
nition (Ferguson,- 1971, p. 14). Interval scaling is us^id when 
variables or their characteristics have been defined to the ex- 
tent that they can be aligned along a continuum (such as a 
number line). The assumption is made that distances' between 
points on the continuum are equal, so that the distance be- 
tween point 1 and point 2 is the same as the distance between ' 

»- 
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point 2 and point 3. Variables assigned the value of 4 possess a 
defined characteristic to a greater extent than variables as-, 
signed the value of 3. The difference between variables 4 and 3 
is equal to the difference between variables assigned the val- 
ues pf 2 and 1. Interval scales do not hdve .a true zqro point 
because it is impossible to define the total absence-variable 
being measured. For example, given ail the forms that class- 
room interaction'might take, it is impossible to say that any 
one individual in the classroom is not interacting. An arbitrary 

^ zero point may be defined (individual A does not interact in a 
certain way within a specified period of. time). Time and 
Fahrenheit and Celsius "temperature measurements are exam^ 
pies of interval scales .^t'erguson,' 1971, pp. <13-14). 

Ratio scales make the assumption of an absolute zero point. 
All assigned values represent distances from this point of nat- 
ural origin. Ratio values may thus b^e assigned so that it is 

^ impossible to say a vMiajble assig^ned tiie .value of 4 possesses a 
defined characteristi^iwice the/ extent of a variable assigned, 
the value of 2. Length, weight, and "numerosity of aggregates" 
are measured with ratip scales. Using weight as a variable, one^ 
individual may be said to weigh twice as much as another 
individual (Ferguson, 1971, p./l4). the situation is carefully 
defined, it is also possible to ^y that Room A with 20 chairs 
has twi^the .valu» of Room B with TO chairs (both of these 
rooms areSnitiaily compared with Room C which has« no . 
chairsj. A - , * 

Two other ^cales-4iominal and ordinal — are often used in 
identifying v^iables. In nominal scaling, numerals are used as 
a naming device, and no value is implicit in the numeral^ as- 
signed. In nominal scaling, a numeral may be used to identify 
.subjects on the basis of the possession of a certain characteris- 
tics. Blonde hair may be given the arbitrary label of 1 and 
brown hair the label of 2. Subjects may be assigned to one 
category or the other on. the basis of the characteristic. No 
inferences can be drawn about the' value of the numerals 
givdn, and no degree of di^erence can be assumed. 

An ordinal scale is used to assign values greater than or less 
than varifiJbjes. No attempt is made to demre the degree of 
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difference. Ordinal variables may be ranked according to de- 
fined characteristics. Individuals are often placed in order ac- 
cording to observed differences in height. This is an examplfe 
ofan ordinaT scare'irho'Mto is mad^ to determine the exact 
degree of difference (Ferguson, 1971, p. 13). Individuals may 
also be ranked according to their expressed intensity of values, 
perceptions, or emotions. Ho waver, without further careful 
definition, no assumptions can be made about differences in 
the degree ofjntensity. 

Authorities-generally agrfee that data using a nominal scale 
are descriptive data. There is some disagreement, however, 
about whether or not ordinal data afe descriptive or numerical 
(see Ferguson, 1971, p. 14 and Erickson, 1970, pp. 10-11). A 
general rule that can be used in distinguishing among scales is 
the type of mathematical operations which can be performed. 
Nominal data allow no mathematical operations. Ordinal data 
allow onV rank-ordV5ring. Interval data allow for performing 
the mathematical operations of addition and siitJtraction while 
ratio data allow addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision (Erickson, 1970, pp. lQ-11). 

. Describing, as a data recording procedure, allows for the 
recorcHtig of the specific nature, characteristics, or qualities of 
a variable. Numerical definition allows variables to be com- 
pared across subjects by the degree to whjch certain charac- 
teristics are present. An important comparision between the^ 
two typds of data js that descriptive data provide information^ 
about the content of the variables. Numerical definition pro- 
vides iqformation about the degree or extent to which the 
variable is present in a selected case. For example, if class- 
room interaction is the variable under study, description 
would focus on the content and context of interaction. .Who . 
interacted with whom, about what subjects, and Under what 
conditions as well as the specific reactions of individuals 
during interactioh could be recorded. Numerical definition 
focuses on the quantity of interactions, fhe number of timej^ 
one individual interacts with another, the amount of time de- 
voted to a certain type of interactioh, and perhaps the total 
number of interactions is recorded. In this way, interactions 
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can be measured, but thp specific content and context of in- 
teraction is disregarded. 

Both types of data r^ording procedures yield important, 
information for h needs assessment, tftmlgtr numeric^al defihT- 
tion is used the most. Numerical definition is*more convenient 
to record; mathematical and statistical procedures may be 
used; and data are more easily displayed for interpretation and 
feporting. However, the pr'eoccupatioji with nymbers may 
eliminate important information about schools and their com- 
ponents. Inrdepth description of the behavior, perceptions, 
and characteristics of a few individuals may yield more im- 
portant and relevant information than the necessarily general 
information provided through quantification. The use of nu- 
merical definition may also be premature given, the present 
l§vel of sophistication in the measurement of human behavior. 

Types of Instrument Formats * > ' • 

9y examining the categories formed by the "intferactions of 
Tdata collection procedures with recording procedures,* it is 
possible to analyze and describe the types of instrumentation 
formats useful for needs assessment. These interactions are 
illustrated in Exhibit 70. . - ^ ' 

As the interactions indicate, there are potentially six types 
or categojies of instrument formats: 

1. Direct Oteervation using descripUon as * recordliig procedure. 

2. Direct Observation 'using numerical definition. 

3. Questioning requiring descriptive responses. ".V . , 
4/ Questioning using numerically defined responses; - ^ 

5. Docuftientary Analysis in which infomiatijin Is described. 

e; Dqpumentary Analysis in which information is numerlctlfy defined. ' 

Needs assessmentak have used^ll six catcTgories of instrument 
formats. Examples of each type are included in this section 

Direct Observation/Descriptive . ' 

' This type of instniment format is most often refeired to as an 
Observjition Ri^otd. ObeervatfSlNriacoitls a^e used iii qpllect- 
ing data about social systems (such as blf^poms) when the 
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Exhibit 70: Interactions of Data Collection 
and Recording Procedur^es 



Data 
Collection 
Procedure 

i 


- — • — ■ — «.««'-«-■■»-— ...^^ -.. — ., , — .. —^ 

Recording Procedures 


Description . 

f 


Numerical 

• cri 1 1 1 1 1 1 v7i 1 . 


Direct Observation 


<1) 


(2) 


t' 

^ Questioning 


(3) 


-^/y, ,,,, - 

■ (4) 


T- 

Documentary 
Analysis 

" . <^ 
~ — --iL ■ • - -1 n : J 




(6) 



intent i^to collect as much infbmation ad possible about indi- 
viduals, groups, and tHelnnteractio^s. Data collection often 
focuses on ^ents as a means of organizing observations. 
lEvents are distinct from one another in time and have identifi- 
able initiatory, consummatoryt an^ closing phases (Biddle, 

, ',■»-■ ~ . . . ■ ' 
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1067, p. 341). An attempt is ihade to record every* important 
feature of the event, including the actors, the. content, the 
context, and the materials used. Events are described ih terms 
of their sequence in relat ion io_Qne another a nd in.xelation-ta 
the acts occurring within each event. 

Observation records can yield a great deal of information 
and are useful for identifying problem areas and variables 
which may required closer scrutiny^they are also>helpful in 
identifying such variables as group affiliation, grou^) leaders 
(fbr"hial and informal), organizational structures, and interac- 
tion patterns. As sucht this format may be pa^icularly useful 
for general needs assessment&and for collecting and j^ording 
planning information.* Ethnographic records are bSog used 
more frequently in educational respardh and promise to be an 
effectiver tool Jor needs assessment studies. 

Because observation records are time-cphsuming and non- 
specific, several strategies have been used to delimit observi- 
"tidns and to focus oi^ specific variables. A Stenographic Re- 
cord is an example of an observation record" which focuses on 
verbal and non-verbal interaction. It can be a complete record 
of everything said or it can be selective, choosing only those 
interactions of particular interest. Ih one study, all nouns and 
pronouns were classified according to their referent— the 
speaker or others. The questions asked by a teacher in a class 
discussion can be recorded, or everything a child says (or is 
^ said to the child) may be recorded. 

Some formats have been developed to simplify the record- 
ing process and to eliminate sources of bias related to observer 
selectivity. In these formats the variable to be studied is de- 
fined (prior to observation) in terms of the characteristics to be 
observed. Formats are developed to allow categorization of 
observations as they occur. An example of this format is the 
Sign Category System (GoocTand Brophy, 1973, p. 337). The- 
characteristics to be observed are specified in advance of ob- 
a«rvation, and the observer simply tallies theiroccuAence. 
This format is shown in Exhibit 71. A 

Other symbols beside tallies may b^ used Vgive more 
meaning to observations. For example, Boyan et W. (1973, p. 
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Exhibit 71: UsingTallies to Record Behavior 
• Source: Good and Bfophy, J973, p. 337 



-TEACHER-BEHAVIOR- 



Teacher asks question 

Teaqher gives directions about process 

Teacher explains coTicept 

Teacher corrects process. 



OW OU III 



rnj II 



MM 



267) used a notational key to categorize student behavior: 

^ 

T » Student raises hand and* was called on. 
f <5f Student raises hand, but was not called on. 
i = Student was called on, but did not r^e hand. 

'^e instrument format allows for the description of specific 
students in twms of the predetermined behaviors, as shown in 
E5chibi( 72. ' r . 

Exhibit* 72 also uses plotting or mapping When observations 
dre keyed to specific locations within the observation setting. 

f xhrbit 72: Notational Instrurnent to Categorize Behavior 

Soorce: Boyanet al., 1^73, p. 267 ' 



Observation Instrument (This chart presents the raw data results for the six stu 
dents in this class.) . 
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ittt 
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' Descriptions of interactions are often recorded in this format 
Mapping-requires^reliminary dfcervations to determine the 
lobation of individuals before data collection begins or the 

_ .preliminary structuring of groups. Sfl that apecifia individuals 
are assigned to exact locations, pnee this is accomplished. ^ 

* interactions are recorded by drawing arrows from the initiator 
of interaction to the object of interaction as illustrated in Ex- 
hibit 73. 

Mapping allows for assigning specific observations to indi- 
■ viduals and can provide information about the focus of in- 
teraction arid interaction patterns. Movements of individuals 
may also be mapped if a graphic repr^entattbn of the physical , 
environment is first developed. A sequence of numerals may 
be used to mark points on the map illustrating an individual's 
movements — in sequence — from onS point in the physical en- 
vironment to another. 

Seqtiences of interactions or behaviors may also be de- 
scribed. Sequential numerals may be used oh the interaction 

Exhibit 73: Classroom Mapping * y \ 
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map to indicate which interaction occurred first, second, etc. 
Another method for indicating seqi)ence is by developing a 
list of anticipated behaviors and assigning a sequence code. 

. A n -ftXIiltirJi^ nf thttt formnf Iq nKirtiarrl in PvlntKl* *7il - * . 

Exhibit 74: Classroom Discussion Behavior 



t 

Teacher <isks question 




1 




Teacher calls on student 








Student responds 




2,4 


8 

X ^ 


Jeacher indicates that answer is correct 








Teacher calls on another student 




3 


■ 7 


Teacher clarifies student response 






9 


Teacher a^k^ student to clarj^y response 




5 




Teacher rephrases question 








Teacher gives cue to correct response 









•Patterns of behavior, can be rfevealed through use of this 
format.. However, it is important to note that the numerals " 
assigned have no meaning other than sequence and are thus . 
descriptive, not quantitative.- 

These examples of formats are illustrative of those used for 
d e scribin g o bs er vations. Ctynp rehenslve description o! obser- ~ 
vatipns is a time-consuming task. The more the focus is de- 
limitied and the^ecording procedure sirotplified, the mosQ^n- 
formation is lost. In developing instruments of this type, deci- 
sions must be made about the purpose of data collection and 
the variables to be observed. Further decisions must be^ade 
about, the scope of observation and the extent to which re- 
cording procedures can be simpUHed without violating the 
purpose of observation. . 
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Direct Observation/Numerically Defined 

♦ 

Two means of measuring observations have been used ex- 
tensively by educators. These -are (1) using rating ijcales as a 
means _oi ass ig n i n g vah ie-to .observatiQns a nd ( 2 ) ^bombining^ 
Hme as a unit of measure with cumulative observations. | 

Mating Scales. Good (1973. pp. 46a-469) defines rating as 
""an .estimate, made according to some systema|(ized proce- 
dure./bf the degree to which an individual persen or thing 
possesses any given characteristic . and rating scales as 
*' . . . a device used in evaluating productsror attitudes, or 
other characjeristics of oersons i;ated." . , ^ 

In .developing rating^pbles, behaviors to be observed are 
carefully defined in terms of their characteristifcs. A lvalue is 
assigned to represeijj, the degree to which the characteristics 
are present, and these values are arrayed along a dontinuum 
from "Not Present" to "Present to a High Degree.*.' Numerals 
are placed at points along the continuum to indicate the de- 
gree to which characteristics are present. An example of this 
type of ratinj^ scale is shown'in Exhibit 75. Use of this format 
requires a rater to observe tR»j<^efined behavior, to judge the 
degree to which it is present,. and,to record the judgement on 
the app|opriate po^t of the scale' 

^ Exhibit 75: Typical Rating Scale *l 



NOT OCCASION- FRE- 

^ OBSERVED ALLY QUENTLY ALWAYS 

} • ' ; -y ■ . , 

Teacher gives 

Positive feedh^irk . — ! _ 

to student 0 1 2 3 ' 
response • 1 ^ ♦ 



A variation of. this type of format assigns indicators and 
non-indicators of the behavior , to opposite ends of the scale 
and uses more numerals as points on the scale. Using indi- 
cators and noi}-indicators helps define the behavior more 
explicitly while using more points on the scale rec|uires 
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observers to use finer discrimination among indicators. This 
type of format is illustrated in the Classroom Observation Re- 
cord developed by Ryans (1960, p. 861), as ^own in Exhibit 
76t In this- mstrumept, edjeettves describing opposite behavior 
characteristics qiarked the. extremes of the continuum. These 



Exhibit 76: Classroom Observation Record 

Source. Ryans, 1460, p. 861 



f\ipit Bt*havi()r 

1 . Apathetic 

2. ()bstru( tive 
i. Uncertain 

4 J)epcMKjt»nt 



Remarks: ' 
4 5 6 7 N Alert* 
4 5 6 7 N Responsible 
4 5 6 7 N Confident 
4 5 6 7 N Inifiating 



Feac hcif Behavjor 
Partial 
Aut(Kratic 

7. Moot 

8. Restricted 
^) Harsh 

10. Dull 
1 1 . Stereotyped 
I A Apathetic ^ 
I 3. Unimpressive 

14. Evading 

15. Erratic 

16. Excitable 

1 7. Uncertain 

18. Disorganized 

19. Inflexible 

20. Pessimistic 



1 
I 

^ I 



I . 



3 4 5 6 7 N Fair 

3 4 5 6 7 N Demcxrratic 

- ^ b 7 N Responsive 

2 ^ 4 5 b 7 Understanding 

2 3 - 4 5 6 7 N Kifidly 

2 ^-J 4 5 6 7 N Stimulating 

2 3 4 S 6' 7 N Original 

2 3 4 5 6 7. N Alert 

2 3^ 4 5 6 7 N Attractive 

2 3 4 5 6 7 N Responsible 

2 3 4 5 6 7 N Steady 

2 3 4 5 6 7 N Poised 

2' 3 4 -5 6 7 N Confident - 

2i^3 4 5 6 7 N Systematic 

2 3 4 5 6 7 N Adaptable . 

2 3 4 S 6_ 



21. Immature 

22. Narrow 



2 
2 



4 
4 



5 
5 



6^ 
6 



7 ' N Optimi&tic^ 



N Integrated 
N Broad 



■ i 

characteristics were further defined in terms of indicatory; for 
example, indicators for the scale, pupil apathetic-alert be- 
havior, are irtcKided in Exhibit 77. 

The utility of rating scciles as a means of quantifying obser- 
vations is highly 4ppendent upon the definition of the be- 
havior and the points of the continuum. With this type of 
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Exhibit 77: Indicators 
ot Apathetic-Alert Pupil Behavior 
for the<lassroom Observation Record 

jrce; Ryans, I960, p. 86 1 



V 



APAtHETICj 

1 . Listless I 

2. Bored i 

I 

3. Entered i|ito activities 
hdlf-heai|tedly 

4. Restless 

5. Attention wandered 

6. SI6w in/getting underway 



Apathetic -Alert Pupil Behavior 
• ALERT 



1 Appeared anxious t<S recite and participate 
2. Watched teacher attentively - 
i. Worked c^)ncentratedly 

4. Seemed to respond eagerly 
f 5. Prompt and rea,dy to take part in activities 



format jit is not possible to determine the degree of difference 
betwecin ratings given. For this reason, data obtained from 
rating /scales are limited to analyses appropriate for ordinal 
scales/and, in tlS& strictest sense of jthe word, may be descrip- 
tive ih nature. Caution should be* exercised in selection of 
.analysis procedures, and interpretation should take into con- 
sideration the limitations of data. 

FiMpther limitations are associated with the format. Ratings 
are ^ot records of observations; they are records of the judge- 
menjts of the observer. Observers are required to interpret be- 
havibrs, actions, interactions, and products in order to make 
judgements. Regardless of the instrumept's precision, exact 



measurement of the observation is Impossible. The quality of 
the measurement is dependent upon the expertise of the rater 
and fhe extent to which multiple raters agree upon the values 
assigned to observations. 

Time as a Unit o/ Observation. "Several instrument formats 
have combined time with frequency of observation as a way to 
measure observations. In this format, observations are made 
t>r a specified period of time (e.g., 15 minutes), ahd observa- 
tions are recorded at intervals during the time unit. Observa- 
tions may fofus on discrete behaviors or on categories of be- 
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havior, P'allowing observation, recordings for each behavior or 
category are totaled and percentage of time devoted to that 
behavior is calculated. Since a time unit is specified, an arbi- 
trary zer4> poiftt-c^n be esta blish ed^ By receding at specified 
time-intervals (points), equal intervals between recordings can 
be assumed. As long as behavior by time is the unit of mea- 
sure, data obtained through this format can be considered 
interval data. 

A widely used version of this format is the Observation 
Schedule and Record (OScAR). This instrument (Medley and 
Nfcitzel, 1963, pp. 278-282), which makes use of a list of 
teacher and student activities observed for a specified unit of 
time (3 periods of five minutes each), is illustrated in Exhibit 
78. 

At the end of each five-minute interval, all behaviors that 
had been observed are recorded by checking that behavior. Na 
attempt is made to record the frequency ©r duration of the 
behaviors within the interval, although, cumulative \hta\s of 
check marks are calculated for the three five-mii&te observa- 
tions. Thus, for each behavior, the range of scores is 0 (be- 
havior did not occur) to 3 (behavior was observed in each time 
interval)., 

Instrument formats have been developed which encompass 
complex verbal behaviors. Flanders' Intecaction Analysis Cat- 
egory System (Flanders, 1970) illustrateslthis format. The ob- 
servations are'discrete categories of student and teacher verbal 
interactions. Categori^srs of teacher behavior are further clas- 
sified as to whether the^y have direct or indirect influence on 
students. Observations are recorded every three seconds. The 
Flanders Categories are shown in Exhibit 79. * 

With this format it is possible to calculate the percentage of 
^lime devoted to each type of behavior. Usiog the percentage 
••scores, variables may be compared (such as the percentage 
of time spent in questioning as compared to the percentage of 
time spent in giving directions). It is alsa poi^sible to detejr- 
mine predominant teaching style (ratio of teac^e^ direct/in- 
direct behavior) and the locus of interaction (ratio of teacher 
V behavior/student behavior). Because observations may be con- 
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Exhibit 78: Observation Schedule and Record (OScAR) 
Source. Medley and Mitzel, l%3, p. 278 
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sidered interval data, variables may be compared across sub- 
jects and subjects may be compared on the basis of overall 
percentage scores. This format is one of the most useful .for 
quantifying^ observations. ' . ' 

.If behavioral categories are. used, they must be defined 
carefully in terms eC^e bepiviors included. Categories must . 
be mutually exclusive^»4hBt there is no ambiguity and so that 
observed behaviors can be easily assigned to only one cate- 
gory. Categories should also be exhaustive— including all be- ^ 
haviors of the type possible within the category. 

Trained observers increase preclsionlmecording data, thus 
increasing inter-observer cprrelation and instrument reiiabil- 
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Exhibit 79: Flanders' Interaction Analysis Categories 

I. Source: Flandefs, 1970 



Teacher Talk 



(Indirect Behavior). 



1. Accepts Feeling 

2. Praises or encourages 



3. A(|Cepts 6f uses ideas x)f students 



4. Asks questions 



(Direci Behavior) 



5, lectures 



Student Talk 




6. Gives directions 



7. Criticizes or justifies authority 




8, Student talk — response 



9. Student talk— initiation 



10, Silence or confusion 
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Exhibit 80: Coding Chart for Group Behavior 



Number of Students 






Gfh TdsA; B^hsvioT 


QuestionsbiB "' 


Off- Task'^Beha vinr 


i. 


20 




2 


2. 


17- 


4 


4 


3. 


1 7 


J 


i 


4. 




3 


6 


5". 


* 22 , 


3 


0 


6. 


23 


3 


0 


7. 


22 


2 ' 


0 


8. 


' 22 


2 


1 


9. 


23 


2 


0 


10. 


22 


2 


1 



ity. An advantage of this type of format is that if<;an encom- 
pass numerous categories, thus many general behavioral ob- 
servations. It can include non-verbal as well as verbal be- 
havior. Becalrtte behaviors are quantified, numerous analysis 
procedures %re possible. Observations may be made of rela- 
tively large groups, although they focus on the interactions of 
one individual with the entire group (student behavior is 
treated collectively). 

A variation of this format is illustrated in Exhibit 80. During 
each of ten, observations, the number of students exhibiting 
on-task. questionable, and off-task behavior is recorded. 

Categories of student behaviors are iddntified and observed 
at fixed intervals (e.g.. every three minutes) during a specified 
time^mit f30 minutes). The individuals participating inl)e- 
haviors related to each category are counted and the total 
number of individuals is recorded, by category, for each time 
interval. This .^rpe of format allbws fbr the quantification of 
group behavior. Percentage scores maV be calculated for eaclj. 
category on the basis of the total nunjiber of individuals en- 
gaging in a giveft category of behavior for each interval or for 
the total tinje unit. Scores for individuals cannot be calqu- 
lated, but groups may be compared on the basis of the category 
scores. . 
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Direct observation, whether quantitative or descriptive, is a 
valuable data collection procedure for needs assffssment. 
While illustrative formats have focused primarily on teacher 
and- student-behavior r the pr<HBe4ufe ts^ equaHy. viable ior 
gathering information about the community, institutional or- 
ganization, and programs. Direct Observation/Description may 
be used to determine the types of businesses, industry, reli- 
gious institutions, housing patterns, recreatiorjal. facilities, 
and types and quality of shopping facilities of the community. 
Other information such as the dispersal of ethnic groups, dif- 
ferences in quality of housing, distunces from convenience 
shopping also can be obtained. 

The organizational structure of educational institytions may 
often be revealed through observation. Following a student, 
teacher, or administrator through a day at school and record- 
ing activities and interactions can reveal such information as 
the basic structural units of the school, the formal and infor- 
mal leaders of groups, formal and informal sanctions and rules 
for behavior, and availability and accessibility of resources. 

Checklists, rating scales, or stenographic records focusing 
on programmatic activities (instead of interactions or be- 
haviors) can identify discrepancies betw'eei* stated and real 
objectives, the emphasis of instruction, dominant teaching 
strategies used; reactions of students to instruction, ^nd much ^ 
other valuable information about programs. 

Finally, observers recording the interaction of groups in- 
volved in planning and conducting needs assessment might ' 
provide insights about jitoblems, 'patterns, and types of in- 
teraction that may be hefpful in facilitating the needs assess- 
ment. 

Question ing/Descri|^tive 

Several types of instruments make use of the Questioning/ 
Descriptive format. Such instruments may be administered 
orally and require oral responses Cinterviews) or they may be - 
in written form requiring individuals to record their own re- 
sponses in some form, v' ^ ^ 

The format is particularly appropriate for obtc^ning infor- 
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matioh relar^ to the "underlying orientations" (Riley, 1963. 
p. 184) of individuals. Questioning/Descriptive focuses on "the 
subjective nature of actions, interactions, events, conditions. 
behav ior^, or products as they ar e pftrrBivftH hy tHe individuals 
involved. This format is frequently used by n«eds assessor^ to 
identify the attitudes, values, and perjceptions of individuals 
about peopie. programs, and organizational structures of edu- 
cational institutions. . " . - 

The unstructured respdnse is a format frequently used to 
.obtain thi^type pf information. Exhibit 81 illustrates this for- 
mat. 

Exhibit 81 : . Questionnaire for Administrabrs ' 

/Source: Alaskti Teachef'Corps Project 1978 



What limerested. you in see^cmg your present position and how dijj you go 
about getting it^ ■ 

'n. What is your'attitude^ward the uBof ^ projects" as p^rt of the ^mall high 
school curric'ul 



attitudeipward the of 
1 1 urn ? % 

think tht^pecial characti 



f4. Whal^do you think tht^pecial characteristics .of your' students are which 
should be- taken into consideration in small high school program?" 



While focusing on specific types of information relevant to 
the needs assessment targets, the questions allow for an U9re- 
stricted' response which combiftes facts with opinions. The 
same tyiJes of <iuestions may have been- asked by an inter- 
viewer. In an ijQterview. individuals coulch hav^ asked for 
clarification so that any. bias associated with question in- 
terpretation might have been reduced. However, individuals 
may feel less free to express opinions in an interview, Re- 
cording oral responses also presents a problem, a» recQixling 
devices (such as 9 tape recorder the interviewer writing while 
subject is talking) may further bias the response. If interview- 
ers are naed, they should be trained so that all interviewers 
interpret' the (jiiie^Mions in the same manner and approach ^e 
interview Situation similarly. . ' 

Another Hhistration of this format id provided ii^ Exhibit 82. 
This is ref^r^ to as a sentence-completion format. . * 
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Exhibit 82: Sampte Format 

for Sentence Completi6n Instrument 



Qn^days-yvtyn rm feeling jct"BTUttemr"^; ~ 



4 *" 

2, When stcidents misbehave, 



3. My phncipal is , - . . . - 



4. Spme of the* disadvantages of teaching are ^ 



• The 'TeflicKerConcerris Statempnt" developy^d by FuUd^and 
Case (1971) is another example^ of this format. The Teachedr 
Concerns Statement 'consists of ah unruled 8" hyiOVi' sheet 
which is headed by the following instruq^ioi^s; , 

When you think about your teaching, what are you con£^rned 
about? (IM not say what you think others are con^grned about, 
but only what concerns you noVr.) Please .be frank. 

Presefvice or inservice teachers uise the blank portion- of the 
{Miper to :^te a paragraph or more about their concerns. 

These formats utilize "open-ended" questicms. Such for- 
mats are styled to provide a wide range of information about 
the topic and are leto restrictive than more s^ctnred fonnats 
which may eliminate .iipi^portftnt inform^tibjl Th4»e formats 
^are* particularly appropriate for identifying feelings and con- 
cerns, and careful interpretation can reveal problems , that 
should be ad^^ssed. No information is discarded and itoalysis 
requii^s careful scrutiny of all information given* - 

- . ■ ■ -jf^ .• " • • •»? 
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A variation of this format limitsithe range of responses, thus 
the amount of time required for response and analysis. Open- 
ended statements are used but are limited to one word. The 
.M Sumption is-thatthe word used to d escrib e ^ ^ain asp ects of 
the educational environment will reveal the underlying feel- 
ings and attitucies of the Respondent. Veldman and Peck de- 
veloped ^a sixtj^two statement format Ivhich is completed by 
the insertion of a single word in each statement (Exhibit 83). 
Statements may focus on a range of variables related to stu- 
dents, administrators, support personnel and services, organi- 
zation, parent and community influence, and program goafs 
and processjps. - 

Exhibit 83: Sample Format' 

for Single- Word Completiomlnstrument • 

5x)urte: Veldman and Peck 



1 2. Children need 



9. The key,to good teaching is 
It. Children usually 



30. Teachers should ; ^ (heir students. 



Another format used for descriptive data requires respon- 
dents to list responses. This type of format is illustrated by 
Exhibit 84. 

A' variation of the lifting format asks respondents to list and 
then rank* the items listed. Exhibit 85 dppicjis the variation 
suggested by Kiser. et a]. {1972). 

This format allows for a range of fesponses yet focuses them 
> on a specific area of concern. More structured formats have 
been used to redupe the range of responses by requiring re- 
spondents to choose from among alternatives. These formats 
usually iMlude a listing of some type, ^d respondents simply 
cheCt theYesponse most suitable for them. An illustration of 
this format is the, "Learning Preference Profile" developed by 
the C. F. Kettering Foundation (Exhibit 86). The instrument 
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Exhibit 84: Sample Formats for Listing Responses 

Source: I, University erf Hawaii, J 978; 

II, Washington West School Oistrict, 1977; 

III, Houston Independent School District, 1977. *' 



Sample Formats for Listing ReqMKHjM 

^. • * * 

I: ^ : . . / ^ 

3, List specific kinds oi help (workshop consultant, material resources, financial 
support, etc.) that you feel would enaWe you to increase your effectiveness in 
fulfilling any of the responsibilities listed above. 
Ml: / , • ' 

Part f : Things which would increase your job satisfactiofn: 

■ il ' 

A 

2. . - t ■ 

4. " ^ 

- .5. .. 

Ml: 

C. If you feel additional courses or programs should be offered, list them by level. 

■ 

Elementary level: c -l^^ > : 



: : 


Junior High lev^l: 








7 ' ' — 




» 

Senior High level: 
♦ 






X 


* ■ ■ 


• • -T"- - ■ • . - . . — . — — T ■■ — 

. — '■ u 
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, " Exhibit 85: Sample Format for Listing and Ranking 

Source: Kisef ef i/ , 1972, p. (^12 
*— — , 

J-T tt* th«<5f TtemT proposed aT|rt drscDS^it at sTudenf govemrTienI meetmgs (or 
• . ' "bropKht to you in your role with the student government) which you perceive 
• ds being c one erns or problems of our students. 

2.. R<injc the items listed above according to their priority among students by 
„ plating a I in front of the highest priority of concern, a 2 for second priority of 
concern, etc. 



asks students to check media and task preferences related to 
instruction. 

This format has also been used to identify preferred changes 
. (University of Hartford, 1978); as shown in Exhibit 87. 

Areas of interest may l>e identified through use of the 
checklist format, illustrated by the University of Maine/Orono 
(1978), where respondents mark an Q to indicate their interest 
or potential interest in a" workshop (Exhibit 88). 

Another variation of the format is used to identify teacher 
educational needs. A Teacher Corps Proposal (California State 
Universitx— Fullerton, 1976) included a checklist and com- 
bined it with an open-ended format which allowed teachers tQ 
explain responses (Exhibit 89). 

-the chec)dist format has been widely used to obtain demo- 
graphic data related to students, community, and educational 
personnel. Classes of responses are listed in Exhibit 90, and 
respondents can be asked to check or circle the response most 
descriptive of themselves. - \ ^ 

Questioning tnay also be used to describe underlying 
structures as well as underlying orientations. The sociogram is 
an illustration of this format. In developing a sociogram^ 
questioning is used to identify "friends" or "status-peOple" 
within a'groUp, e.g., "List your friends in this class"; or "List 
the influential leaders in this group." Friendship or status 
patterns are then plotted on the basis of the number of times 
each individual is named and of the reciprocity of identifica- 
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Exhibit 86: Learning Preference Profile 

Source: l/D/E/A 

^ltew4rd frctervnce 'Factors: 

Q] Ciraduaiion credits 
[U Praise \rom parents ^ 
D P'^^ise trorn tellow students 
U Pfaise Jrom teachers (pnvanly) 
Q Praise from teachers {pub 
Publicfty 

□ Seh-satjsfactjon ^ 

Q Sense pt atcomphshment 

Activity frtference Factors: 
Q Avid reader 

□ Listtner 

O Like to write 

D ^fcier to talk over ideas 

□ Discussions ^ student led - ' 

□ Discussions — t^4cher led 

□ Field irjps 

□ Laboratory experiments 

□ Research *• 
D Simulation 

□ Tutoring 

M#cfa Pif ff If4ic# FftCtOft; 

. □ Audio cassettes 
' □ Audio tapes 

□ 8bokv 

□ Computer-Assisted Instruction (CAI) 

□ Charts/graphi/otaps^ 
|. □ films 

* D Fitmjtrips , 

□ ModtIs . 

□ (Overhead transparencies 
D Periodicals 

□ Phonograpl? records 

^ - □ programmed texts ( 

Q Resource fifes 

9 Slides ' 
Television — commercial 



□ Tefdviwon —Instructional * 
Q Vtdto tapM 

r 

Gfouphif Prtfmflct^FKlOft: 

□ .Large groups for lectures o; movlts 

□ Small groups (froih 3 to 10) 

□ Pair«y ttaming — leirn together 

□ Tutorial teach or help artother 
person team 

□ Independent — by oneself , ^ 



OmiCTIONS: Chiitk Iho Ifjrning preference 
U^ t i>f -I h jl ,.^ vc7iu - m c rtt ^{iprup iu tu-Jor yo u 
Chec'ii^jne answer in «ach set. 



Task Preference Factors: 

G SeH-imppsed task " 
[J lmr>osed task • c 

n Ambiguous task 
Q Speoiic task 

Q Little guidance 

□ Moderate i^uid^nce 

□ Much guidarKe 

□ Notdifhcuit 

□ Moder^ately difficult 

□ Very difficult 

□ Sequential ^ .. " 

□ Nc^equential ^ 

□ Problems of immediate concern 

□ Probfems of long-range or 
future^concern 

□ P/obiems that have 
short-range solutions 

' □ Probtems with loog>range' solutions 



Student Chancterfitict: 

« 

□ Gets down to work fast 

□ 1$ slow to get started 

Q Works best in the morning 
<day person) 

□ Works best in the afternoon 
or evening (nig^it person) 

□ Catches on to ideas quickly ' 

□ Neetts ''think time" to 
comprehend new ideas 

□ Ltkes to do homeworfc 

□ Endures homework 
Q Hates nomework 

Likes to finish tasks 



□ Is not bothered by i(nfinishfd tasks 

□ Puts off tasks 

□ likes to finish tasks early 

□ Prefer^ mental activity (reading, . 
writing> 

□ Prefers '^doing" things (building, 
drawing, sports^ 

□ Prefer|H|urbai activity (drama, 
spetcnr \ 
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Shidtnt CKiracttrlttks (contimifd) 

Q usually prompt ^ 

!» a near, precise, well-organii^d 
person ^ 

□ Is orgAni^fd but in j dreirce ^ay 
Q Is 4 little bit disorganized 

□ Is healthy 

D H« health problems 

D ^s^in introvert 
Is. .in exuovert 

Teacher ^fref^rfnd^ Factorfr*- 

^ Q Male □ Fornrvil dress 



Comments: 



Q Female 

Q No* preference? 

□ Under 40 

□ Over 40 

O preference 

□ Orgaoized 

□ Disorganized 
D No pttference 

□ Struclhred 

□ Nonstructured 
P No pr^erence 

□ .Spectalist 

□ GeHSr'alist^ 
Q No preference 

O Keen sense of humor 
n Down to busitHss. 
. □ No preference 



□ Casual dress 
O f^o preference 



Pf rson^l interest in studenu 

r 



Formal 
Q No pfeferenct 

O 54"^* out-of-school intecest 

□ Different out-of-school interest 

□ No preference 

P ^^fit\ disciplinarian 

□ Modtratt disciplinarian 

□ Lax disciplinarian 
, Q pwferertc* 

□ H^h «(p«ctatton 

□ Moderate expcctatiwi' 
Q Lowexptctation 

□ No preference , 
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Exhibit 87: Project TeaCor Needs Analysis \ 

^Source: University of Hartford, 1978 ■ 



.A. -CHANGE . - ^ — 

In the space provided please check any chanies, if any, which you t^Tink haVe' 
significantly altered, or may alter, the naturj^ of your job. 

1. A change' of schools (not buildings) ^ , 

2. Our new school building , * ^ 

i. A change of assignments (grade Wei, specialization) ^ 



Exhibit 88: Checklist4^ormat 

Source: University of Maine/Orono, 1978 



Very ^ Somewhat Not Will Might Will Not 
Interested Interested Interested AtteruJ Attend Attend 



t Design or redesign 

curriculum materials 

that will promote a 

positive set of assumptions 

about minorities and ^ ^ 

their cultures 



Exhibit 89: Checklist with Open-End^ format 



1- Do you understand strategies necessary for' effective teather/pa<ent/ 
community relations? 

Yes — ^.No Partially (explain) _J 



4. Are you knowledgea'ble of basic bilingual education philosophtes? 



Yes- — No- Partially- (explain) 
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Exhibit 90: Demographic Checklist ' H 

■ « 



1. AGE 

a. 20-24 years , , 

b. 2S-29year> 

c. 30-34 years 

d. 35-39 years 

e. 40 years* or older 

2, SEX 



a. male 

b. female 




* 3. RAeE/ETHNIC GROUP ' 

a. Anglo/flaucasign Apoerican ' - * ' 

b. Black/Afro Agierican 

,c. A^iarVPacific American - ^ ' ^ 

*d- Native American 

e. Hispanic/Chicano American 

4. WHERE HAVE YOU LIVED DURINC; MOST OF YOUR CHILDHOOD? 

a. rural * , ^ r . 

b. small town (under 10,000) 

c. small city (10,000-50,000) 

d. city (over 50,000), inner city 

e. city (over 50,000), suburbs " ' 



tion (Riley, 19fr3, pp. 174-176). Exhibit 91 illustrates a sociog- 
ram.' . . 

Each person in the group is identified by a numeral. Arrows 
pointing toWard^circle or triangle fhdicate that another per- 
' son has named the^dividual as "friend" or 'ipader'^Ai^ws 

polnttog from a circle or trianglejndicate who thatlndividual 

riamet as "&4end" or ."Iea^r." This format is valuably in 
identifying infonpal group .leaders, isolates, and jferceived 
interactionp of groups. iris^dTway of relating observed interac- 
tions with perceived group structures. 
. With th^ types of formats, the range of responses is lim- 
, Jted. Time required to- respond 4o and analyze^i^spontfss is 
reduced, and analyses may be more easily displayed. As with 
all descriptive data, the more the instrument format Testricts* 
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Exhibit 91 : Sociogram 

Source: Houston et a/., 1 965, p. 70 




responses, the more information, is eliminated, discarded, or 
disregarded. Pata collectors should be ^iware of such res&lc- 
tioiwandunake-deeisions about these formats on the basis of 
The informtition required. 

Questioning/Numerically Def^ied 

This fl^at is the most commonly used in all areas of edu- 
cation oata collection. While numerous instruments.exist, rel- 
atively Imt^variation in the formats is used for quantifying 
data.^The formats presented in this section are representative 
of those u sed for collecting data abou t ttumerou s. needs asr^ 
sessment variables. However, the examples have b^en selected 
as much as possible from those developed primarily'for neisds 
assessment purposes. 
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Exhibit 92: Illustration of a Ranking Format 
for Collecting Data 

4 Source: Richard L Curwm and Barbara S Fuhripan, DiitoveWng Your 

Jeaching Self-Humjtni<,tic Approaches to EUettive fearhmg, ©1975, pp. 

~ ■ 28-29 -R^pFtotwi-by-peffnttsion of Prpfttictf"Hall,"frtr., Englewood Cliffs/New 

lersey. » 

: : ; : : 

Below are 22 values that might be displayed in various ways in a'classroom. In 
your ideal cl/ssrobm, which are your top Aree? Place a '1' next to the quality 
^ you value most in your classroom, a '2' next to the second most important, and a 
'3' next to the third most important. 

Frffdom Dogmatism 

Rigidity ^ Orderliness 

^ Self-Direction Favoritism - 

Personal Chijite Creativity 

— — Quiet . y Alienation 

Chaos Mutual Respect 

- _ Laughter Privacy 

Passivity • , Equ^ity 

— Decision Making Dominance 

Fear ; " Fc^irnpss 

Purposefulness ', Love 

Most of the formats make use of some type of rating scale in 
which respondents assign numerals to indicate the degree or 
intensity of their response. Ranking is a variation of this for- 
mat as is the use of "muUiple-choice." "true-false," "yes-no," 
and "semantic differential" types of responses. ; 

Ranking. A frequently used format for identifying educa- 
tional values and goals requires respondents to assign a.nu- 
merical value to rank the values and. goals in order of tjieiip 
importance. Exhibit^ 92 is an illustration of this forhiat 
suggested- by Curwki and Fuhrmann (1974) for a workshop 
activity. n 

\(Vith this format, the most important values for a school 
-might be identified in terms of the collective rankings of 
teachers, students, and parents. Goals ma^ bfe similarly ranked 
or4may be defined in terms of perceived importance by using a 
format illustrated by the "Team Leadeh Needs Assessment . 
, and Resource identification Instrument" California Teacher 
Corps Network. This format was developed to identify the 

« 
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• most important needs areas and the team leaders who could 
serve as resources for them (Exhibit 93). A procedure similiar 
to this is used in the Phi Delta Kappa Needs Assessment Sys- 
tem to prioritize goals. See Exhibit 19 for an mustration^f4^^ 
rating form and the accompanying description of the process. 

These types of formats allow for quantification on the basis 
of perceived priority. Because they require respondents to 
make finer and finer discriminations among choices, thef may 
be a more valid way of obtaining perceptual data than are 
some others. Another foriylat offers multiple responses and 
requires respondents to choose the one that best fit^their 
opinion or perception. An illustration of this format (Kiser et 
al. 1972, B-8) is shown in Exhibit 94. 

This format is often varied by omitting the numerals before 
responses. In analyzing the responses, however, numerals are 
assigned. This format is illustrated in the "Parent Opinion 
Schoolwide Survey- developed by the Learning Community 
High School Change Program (Exhibit 95). 

.These formats allc^w fgr more specific definition of the re- 
sponses; thus. infQfmation yielded may be more meaningful. 
However, to mak^ comparisons among variables in terms of 
their relative importance is difficult. Variables may be com- 
pared if a consistent rating scale is jised for all items. In this 
type of format, ^numerals represent points on a i>i«iber-line. 
Points indicate a range of potential responses, anH respon- 
dents ^lect the one most represer^tative of their feelings, 
opinions, or perceptions. Exhibit 96 illustrates this format 
(State University of New York 4t Albany, 1978). 

This format has been used to assesls teachers' personal and 
professional attributes as perceived by students,^ An example . 
of this format, provided by the Student Analysis of Teachers 
(University of Massachusetts. 1978), illustrates how data are 
obtained to develop a composite or individual profile for 
teachers (Exhibir97). 

^Placing the rating scale alongside each item is a' variation 
that may decrease time required to complete the instrument as 
well as possible errors related to respondents' memory of 
scale-point descriptions. Exhibit 98 illustrates the Student 
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Exhibit 93 Team Leaders' Needs Assessment 
r r and Resource Identification Instrument 

Source. California Teachef Corps Network, 1978 



The instrument requires that you ghve mcA description dne point, the^ go over the 
list a second time and give those things you would like trainjhg in a second point, 
go through the list a 3rd time and give the more critical topics a third point. Do 
this twice more for a total of five times. When you ar^ through the followthg must 
be Uue: 

L Each descriptor rnust have at least one point. 

2. At least one descriptor must have five points. 

3. you muSt have used exactly the number of fyoints specified at the top of each 
part of the instrument. 

4. No descriptor should have more than five points. 

-The following steps may help in completing the Needs Assessment Instrument: 

1 . Give e*c/> )t^ one point. 

2. Co through the list a second time and give each imfiorUnt item a second 
point. 

A. Go Oirough the list a third time and give the mast important of.the items with 2 
points a third point. ^ 

4. Gp through the list a fourth time and give the most innportant of the items'with 
3 points a fourth point, 

5. Go through the list a fifth time and give the most important items with 4 points 
a fifth point. 

6. Count up all points given and delete points or add points to reach the total at 
the head of each list, ^ 

PART I (60 points for, this part) ^ . 

Points Functional Descriptor Resource 

1. Team Building ^ ^ 

^ 2. Supervision of Interns 

— 3. Documentation of Internship ' 

1 7. Facilitating Interns' Entry into Community - 

' 24. Gaining 5tat«swlthTonaboratinglJniv€trsity 

PART II (60 points) 

Topical Descriptor 

^ 1. Multicultural Education ' 

2, Biiiriguat Education ^ * 

23. Motivation for Inservice Education \ ^ 

24. instructional Development . . . 



4 
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^* ' Exhibit 94: Illustrative Muhiple Response Format 

Sourcer Kiiet, <?i a/ . I97i-; p. B-5 



child fairly ^ 

1 ) Always treated fakly 

2) Usually treated fairly . 

3) Treated fairly about halt th)p time « 

4) beldom treated fairly 

5) ' Never treated fairly 

6) I have no opinion 

14. How much help does th^jkhool usually give your child in solving his social 
. problems? ^ 

■ J 

_ 1) All or almost all of the help he needs 

2) Considerable amount of the hejp'he needs ^ 

3) Little of the help he needs 

— ^ — 4) I have no opinpn 



Opinion Questionnaire developed by Portland Stat« Uni\l^ 
sity (1978). ^ - / ; • ^ ' ■ . ^. 

Another illustration of this fdirmat is provided by the "Stu- 
dent Needs Assessment" developed'by the Navajo Teacher 
Corps Demonstration Project (Northern Arizona Onjiversity, 
1978). In this forni^t* respbndents are ^sked fo agree, disagree, 
or indicate no position by circling the $ppropriate response* 
(Exhibit 99). ^ r ' , ' ^ 

Many formats using rating scales include the scale in cpn- 
junction with the item: Points on the liiie are <lefi[ned, and 
numeyf&ls spaced at equal intervaliarftipclud8|d. Respondents 
may ask^ to circle the appropriate niimeraT, tit they may ba 
aslM^d to iikark^ints^ along the line. In many caS^s, distaiic^ 
between nuiifflirals cfr points aref assumed to be equal,Wd rth 
sponses are assumed to represent equal-interval <tata. This as- , 

I sumption |8 questionable. The firmat does, however, all6iyfo^ 
finer discriminations among responses and for iresppnses taW 
com^wredo^ the basis of ratings giveii, dne illustration of this 

ipmat is provided iii the "Final Evaluation (rf the Whillker- 
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Exhibit 95: Parent Opinion Teacher Survey 

Source: l/D/f/A 



8 Do you feet th^l whAt your ton or 
daughter i» learning will helf him or 
her m the future? 

Verv (jefiDMelv 

Prob.jbly not 

Nu . ■ ' ^ 

\ Do you feel fh^l^With my help your 
ton Of (daughter «i|0«ffence4 more suc- 
cess thio dilute? *j 

Yes. defmrtelv ' r 

Pfobablv yes - v 

'Prohjbly no. • 

16. A/e you satUfjied w»h my krid>n< 

^- ves'- V 

: , Ne^di ^ome improvement''^ 
Needs rnaior'jmpmvemerit 
^k>, >hciuld be totally changed 

11. Do you fecM ^^e your ton or daugh- 
^ terson%. choice \n wKat he or she U 
goinf -to leamf * 

Frequently . ' 

Sometimes 

• - * Seldom " 1 

: .-.i . No ■ 

1?^ HoW do you mte iUiy cM^lacli luch as 
^ phone caHt, not«i.or IcNeiy yoti h«v« 
>^ had with me f 

Beneficial ^ < 

Helpful ^ - . 

Adequate^ • • 
Ineffective 
V . - Have not corHacted yoii v 

13. After compklfnt ont ol.my counts, 
. do«^ youf cMkI havf 4^ Wtatcf deiirc 
to kam riHM^jibout theSuhicct than 
. b«fof* Ni^ enttftd fht co^ntl 

Ves, he is more interested in 
learning ^ ' ' 

..\^TKere has been definite im- 
provement of attil^ude toward 
the subject * 

There has been little imp rover 
^^'ment 4n attitude toward the 
subject ' -s, ' ^ 

' No. Jt turned him off" 



14. How do you feel about the formal 
rules and regulations I require the «tu- 

de nli to follow? 

More lax thart I would allow, if 

I were leachmg ^ 

V --^ — - Seem about right 
: ^^ore formal than needed 

Murh too strict 

' • ^/ 

15. Do you feel that I have helped your 
child to become a more confident, 

^ seU-directed;responsible cit{^7 

— --^ Very definitely 

Somewhat ' ^ 

little co/>trjbution 

No 

16. Have I helped your child identify his 
' or hi^r strength^ / 

N Very definitely ■ 

^ Generally % ^ ' 

/iomewhat ' 

^li:- No 



I7,y Genefally, how do yo« feel about me 
as a teacher? j 

' I have very positive feelings 
^, about you 

Gcner-ally 1 approve of you 

1 f^l rather rteutral 

t have some .negative feelings ' 

' I believt you are in thf wrong 
b«sih*55 ^ 

OtherXontmcnts: -• ' 
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Exhibit 96: S^rnple Rating Scale 

StHirte State University of New YarJ«r- Albany, 1978 



bnec(ioas:^fh the c oiumn provided, enter a nurpper (1, 2. 3,' 4, or 5J after each 
ioarin(Iic 4ting how importjnt you'ihink it /'s 0af sTudents achieve that goal in this 

. school distria. , * ' . '. • 

•1. 

, Coal is : 1 ~ Inappropriate for schools ' 
2 - Of marginal importance 
i - Of a'^erage importance 

4 - Of cohsidffable importaf^ce 

5 - Extremely irnportant 

— ■ — — ^ ^ — — _ — , ^ 

^<^^LS f IMPORTANCE 

J. DevelcJp b^isic skills in reading, language arts,,^ncl mathe- 
matics. ' " - 

2. Gain a general education by developing a fund of-informa- 
tion and concepts, skills, special interests and abilities. 

}. Learn how to examine and use information.* 



Columbia Middle Schdbl Spring Planning Retreat" (Pqrtland 
Statp University, 1978). An eleven-point rating scale was in- 
cludet^ foV each item with the tixtreSie ends of the scale de? 
fined. Participants were asked to rate aspects pf the retreat by 
placing a mark on' the scale. The items and scales are illus- 
trated in Exhibit 100., Res]()onses were analyzed by recording 
the numerical values assigned by all respondents for each item 
and computing n^an values. In this way, a "Score" fdr4«ch 
it^m was determined and used to judge the success of the 
workshop." j 

This type of format has been used for teachers' seff^ratlilgs 
in relation to teaching competencies. In the Teacher Compe- 
tency Inventory, developed for th^ Houston Needs Assessment 
System (Hoyston and Bain, 1973), fibints along the scale are 
defined in terms of " indicators the competency. Respon: 
dents indicate their level of pe^rarmance/ along the scale in 
relation to the indicators that best describe their own behaviot 
(Exhibit 101), Rating scales defined in this wayWlow fot more* 
definite interpretation of scale poirttg (and competency) by 
bbth respondents and data analysts. Both validity and relia- 
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' Exhibit 97: Student Analysis of Teachers 

S»urcei Universriy o( Massachusetts, 1978 



,__£ART-^ - 

For each part of the stateipents in Part A, choose the response which best shows 
. Kow you feel your teacher is doing. Write the number of the best answer in the 
space next to the statement. Your opinion counts. Please 1>e honest. THANK 
YOU! 

1. This teacher does an excellent job in this area. (No improvement 
needed) ^ ^ 

2. This teacher does a fdR job in this area, (little improvement 
needed) 

3. This^acher does an Jtver^e job in this area. (Some improvement 
needed) 

4. Jhh teacher does a poor job in this area. (A lot of improvement 
needed) 

5. This is not a necessary thing for the teacher to in this area. 

_1 . The way the teacher iKtens to students' questions. 

2. The way the teacher Mstens to students' corrtments. 

3. The way the teacher helps mejf I don't understand something, 

4. The teacher'*; patience. . . 



5. The way the teacher explains things. ' 



bility of instruments are more easily determined when scales 
are defined to this extent. 

Some f(Minats have utilized tw^o rating scales for each item 
so that variables ^ay be rated along two dimensions: The 
Teacher Corps Project at the University of New^ampshire 
(1978) used this 'format (Exhibit 102) to oh^^^ opinions of, 
teachers about the importance and present condition, of needs 
areas. A number of similar iA«truments art illustrated in 
'Chapter (B. Exhibits 39, 40, 41, and 42 and their related discus- 
sions suggest a range of formats and approaches. 

Another type pf scale which may be used for needs assess- 
ments is the Guttman Scale. Riley (1963, ppl 464-499) de- 
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Exhibit 98: Student Opinion Questionnaire/ 
Scale Point Descriptions 
Source: Portland State University, 1978 



1. Not very often 

2. Sometimes 

3. Often 

4. Most of the time 

1. linvite school friends to my house * ' i 2 3 4 

2. 'Other boys and. girls at this school bother m^ ' 12 3 4 

3. My friends want to go on (or more education after * 

high school. 12 3 4 

4. \J>tere is a lot of laughter when 6ur class is' - v 

tocher. ^ i _ ' 1 2 4 



Exhibit -99: SanDple Using Agree/Disagree Dichotomy I 

Source: Northern Arizona State University, 1978'. ^'""^ 



A U D 1. My teachers tell us what we will learn before we study the < 

3 2*1' lesson. . " 

A U D 2. My teachers do not make me interested about teaming some- 

,3 2 1 thing new. ^ 

A U D 3. My teachers tell us what work we' are supposed {^do. 



ExhTbit 100: Ranking Scale for Assessing Retreat 
Source: Portland State University, 1^78 

. 1 . To what extent were th4 purposes for having the r«ilreat achieved? 

^^'y -r— r . ^ — ^ Very much 

P 1 2 3 4 6 7 8 9 10 ^ 

2. Assuming adequate fpllow-up, how valuable wds the retreat for the school? 

Not valuable , ^ . : . Very valuable 

0 ,1 ^2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
'■ ' . ^ ' r . '^ r ' ' — • — - . 
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Exhibit 101 : Teacher Competency Inventory 

Source: Houston and Bam, 1972 



(onHx»tt?nce: Adminjsiers cind interprets ast^s^ment tethnique^, siandarif^ed^esls and 



From 
0 



A. Administers sfandar A. 
dizi^i tests only when 
ht^Juleci by centra! 
administration. 

B Files test re- B 
suits in individual 
student fofders 



- 8 



Towards 
9 



Administers standar- 
di/ed tests according 
to directions' in ac- 
companying test manuals. 

Reads test results for 
individual studer^s. 



Sefws and ad- 
minisjprs standar- 
dized tests when in- 
fonjration is needed 
on iryjividual students. 



Uses standardized 
lest data for evalua- 
tion of individual. 



Uses test data to 
determine the nature 
of the class. 



B. UrxJerstands and 
uses in interpreting 
test terms such con- 
cepts as reliability, 
vahdity, standard 
deviation, Standard 

, score, national norms, 
local norms. 

C. Knows and uses the 
variables that can 
affect individual 
scores when interpreting 
test results. 

D! Uses test information . 
^ as only part of total 
evaluation. 



- scribes this scale in detail. Basically, use of the Guttman Stale 
assumes that individual resjmnse can be categorized into cells 
in accordance with the presence (f ) or absence t~) of pre- 
"♦scribed indicators. If a m^imum of two such indicants is 
used, numerals may be assigned to scale points oh the ba'sis of 
the cumulative presence or absence of indicants. In other 
Mfords, for any group of respondents, the following coihbina- 
tions of indicators may be present: --f-, - - . Thtis, 

scores of 2,1,1,0 may be assigned and arrayed along an equal 
interval scale. The assumption is also made that for any jan- 
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Exhibit 102: JwoDimensional Scale 

for Rating Importance 

and Present Conditions of Goals 

•A"/**.. - Soufcie: University of N ew Hampshire. laza 





The. scales are as follom: 


















A/l— Very Important 

FI^-MF^Srlv lnrMtWkr#.:mi«t 

ri-*— r^iriy iifipuruini 
Nl— Not important 
DK— Don't Know 


- 


G — Good 
F— Fair 
P— Poor 

DK— Don't Know 




i 




20. 


Portiimouth junior High School ad- 
ministrators' educational viewpoints 
are understood. * , 


VI 


Fl Nl 


DK 


G 


F 


P 


DK 

> 


21 


Student involvement m the evaluation 
of programs 


VI 


Fl Nl 


DK 


G- 


F , 


. P 


DK 




Our school reflects its school philoso- 
phy 


VI 


Fl Nl 


DK 


C 


F 


P 


DK 


23. 


Communication between reading 
teacher and classroom teacher. 


VI 


Fl Nl 


DK 


G 


F 


P 


DK 


.24. 


Students promoted on trial but not 
working out the first month could be 
returned to the previdOs grade. 


VI 


Fl Nl 

>• 


DK 


G 


F 


P 


DK 



dom sample of a given population, response patterns will be 
evenly distributed among the cells in such a way that fre- 
quency of response, patterns may be determined and the as- 
sumptions underlying the scale may be tested. An 4nservice 
education survey, "Neec^AssessmentlSurvey— Teacher Corps 
Cycle XII, University of Hartford" (1978), illustrates this aj)-- 
prbach (see Exhibit .103). 

In this format, areas related to training programs are defined 
in terms-of possible indicants, and respondents rate the degree 
to which each indicant would be necessary or destructive to 
the training program. The uniqueness of this format is that it 
utilizes the potential response patterns as scale-points, thus 
simplifying analysis. The scale ma/ also be applied to other 
formats for which indicailts have been empirically defined. 

The Guttm^Q Scale has been used widely for quantifying 

^ ■ 
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Exhibit 103: Illustrative Guttmann Scqle 
Source: University ci Hartford, 1978 



PRIO RITIES . 

(Pti«$e rate Mch of the following poMible elemefits of an iiiHervice training 
program in termt of itt importance to your participation. Ptpase check one 
of these columns for each factor). 

CODE : + + A netes^ary element of the program (i.e.. if it were missing, I 
would not participate) 
+ A preferable element of the program 
0 Sleither negative nor positive (doesn't matter to me) 
- A negative, but not critical, element 
- ~ A destrucvve element that would preclude my participation 
(r e., if it were included I would not participate) 



• 

( rvdtt options tor training: 

University Credit 


neces- 
sary 


prefer- 
able 


rwutr^l 


nega- 
tive 


destruc- 
tive 














* Board credit 












No credit 












Other (specify) 








■ w 




Types of monetary beneh for training: 
No tuition charge 




+ + + 0 - 












No registratron fee * . 






— 






Summer stipend - 












Other (sj^ify) 












Time at which the training 

would be offered: 
^ ^ Before school hours 


+ + + 0 . , 












During school hours 












Directly after school 












Late afternoon 








% 




Evenings 












Weekends 












School vacations 












Summers 












Other fspecr/y). 













attitudinal, achievement, intelligence, and social variables.^ 
One of the few. scales that can be designed to meet the as- 
sumptions of interval scalings it is a valuable tool for needs 
ffssBssment; ' " ' ~ ' ' 

In this section, examples of format? combining Quesrtoning 
with Numerical Definition have been presented. Illustrative 
formats were primarily developed for needs assessment pur- 
poses, although manj^ standardized tests which also use the 
format are available. These tests usually make use of a multi- 
ple choice format in which ri^ht. and wrong answers are the 
primary definition of scale points. Although normal scores 
which allow individuals to.be compared on the basis of their 
performance on ttie tests have been determined, the validity of 
the instruments for all populations has been questioned in the- 
last few years. These instruments should be used with caution 
as a source of data for needs assessment. 

> 

DcKumentary Analysis/Descriptive* 

.The most availat^le sources for Documentary Analysis/De- 
.scriptive data are teachers' and administrators' logs; anecdotal 
accounts qf school and/or classroom events; teacher lesson * 
plans; student w6rk assignments; records of ddministrator- 
teacher, administrator-student, teacher-student, counselor- 
student, diagnostici0n-student, teacher-parent conferences; 
records or minutes of meetings related to various topics; pro- 
cedural handbooks, or memoranda related to procedures. 
Textbooks, curriculum guidjBS, and instructional materials are 
also sources of this type of data. 

In this format, the focus is on the content, contexV and de- 
scriptive properties of the variables under study. Teachers' 
and administrators' logs may be! analyzed to determine the 
major activities engaged in over a period of tim^. Principals 
who perceive themselves as instructional leaders may find. 



•virtually no illustrative formats have been Identified for the categories of 
Documentaify Analysis/Descriptive and Documentar/ Analysis/Numerically Deflnrid. 
For thla reason, discussion of the two formats is limited primarily to the sources of 
data and pofential analysis procedures. All illustrative formats for guiding the collec- 
tion and recording of data are contrived for the purposes of this discussion. 

• '* 
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through such an analysis, thai they are devoting the majority 
of their time to correcting student behavior or completing ad- 
ministrative^ 

~d©nt work assignments may reveal that teachers who believe 
themselves to he fbcusing on basic skills may be, jji fact, rein- 
forcing disruptive behavior or providing instructional ac- 
tivities that promote divergent thinking. 

An analysis of the reports or minutes'^of conferences 6t 
meetings may reveal physical settings that da not ]end them- 
selves to open interaction or "screening*' devices used to 
avoid discussion of critical topics. ^ 

In Documentary Analysis/Descriptive, interpretations are 
made on the basis of unstructured Analysis. Clues to hist<5rical 
development of institutional practWes, influence of important 
individuals, interplays of personafities, and geographical or 

Exhibit 104: Teacher Anecdotal Record 

-- • — ' — — — ' 

Soajfce: Teacher 

In the following account, the teacher is describing the behavior of a pupil in the^ 
class. According tp the teacher, this type of behavior is not unusual and the 
teacher is perhaps making a case for further action on the^wrt of school officials. * 
. Moo , Mar 3, 1970 |ohn Blue created another disturbance in class today. Another 
student took a pencil from his desk and lohn became almost hysterical. As indicated before, 
this is not untypical erf lohn's behavior in the classroom, lohn yelled at the other student and 
at me when I tried to calm him down, I first tried to reason with him, telling him his behavior 
was.very immature and that there was no cause to get so ex€ited. He yelled back that I didn't 
car^what happened to him tjind that if I didn't see that other students didn't bother him, he 
would have to take up for himself. Regardless of my attempts to calm lohn, he becan>e more 
excited and I finally had to restrain him sVith force an<i virtually drag him to the principal's 
office. The tntire incident greatly disturbed the other students and it was some time before 
we could settle down and get back to work. 0) ^ ' 



0), Ms possible that the entire account is biased in favor of the teacher. John became 
"hysterical", "yelled", and had to be forceably restrained. The teacher was ^^calm" and 
"reasonable", and, even when having to "drag" |ohh to the prIrKipal's offlqf, and was 
concerned about the effects of John's behavior on the class. There is possibly some person- 
ality conflict between the^eacher and John as indicated by the teacher's refewnce to John as 
imn^ature and over-reaicting to the Incident, John obviously feels that the teacher is not goiiig 
to profect his interests when another student is involved, John's perceptions maV be fairly 
ac<tirate as indlctoedlby the lack of deference to the teacher's actions or reprinwnds re- 
garding the studeMw^ 
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sociological context of critical events may be obtained and 
their interrelationships inferred. Interpretations are primarily 
inductive; that is, given this information, what does it mean? 
InformatiuTi is not systemartcaliy ffeated and no strucfure is 
imposed during data collection^ and analysis (although some 
pre-conceptualiizatioh usually guides the selection and re- 
cording of raw data). Analysis and .interpretation is "geoerally 
rather loose and inti^ive" "(Riley, 1963, p. 242). 

Reporting ciata cdjsists of narrative descriptions of in- 
terpretations supported by raw data. One form, illustrated by 
Riley, uses raw d^a as the primary content of the report with * 
introductions and footnotes gdntdining interpretations. An 
exaft^ple of this type of report is shown in Exh*J»^104. 

As evidenced by this illustration, intefpretation is based on 
rqw data.*Vyhile interpretations Will yary according to'the per- 
ceptions of the data collector, inferences drawn must illustrate 
logical relationships. Data collected througb this format may 
be biased by the perceptions of the iollector, and collection 
may be time-consuming. However, us^ of the format can pro- 
vide perspectives that may be importarit for needs assessment. 

Doturfientary Andlysis/Numerically Defined \ ^ ^ 

In this format; data collection and ^|ialysis are far, more 
structured. Some type of "model" is developed before data 
collection begins. School and college recbrds, census records, 
attendance rosters and reports, financial Veports, state or fed- 
eral audits, membersbip rosters, student permanent record 
files, personnel files, student progress reports, evaluation re- 
j)orts. project reports, registration forms,\and medical and \ 
psychological record/ are examples of sourfces of data for this 
format in addition to those identified for Documentary 
AnalysislDescriptive. Usin^^this format, achievement data 
across several years may be collected and interpreted in terms 
of trends for individual students, defined groups of students, 
or for entire schools or school districts. Changes in institu- 
tional or community demographic pattergj» may be high- 
lighted through lon^itiidi^fal data. Programmatje data may be 
quantified and related to student achievement. Budgetary al- 
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lotments may be related td the effectiveness of components of 
^ the institution. The use of suf h data is a powerful, seldom- 
used, and viable approach ih needs assessment if care is exer- 

~ cis ^ d in coll e cting, quantifying, and analy z ing it — 

This type of format has been used to relate such variables as 
pupil achievement to ethnic background, economic status, 
and teacjier characteristics. School attendance, overall 
achievement patterns, teacher job satisfaction, and school 
dropout rates have been«related to the demooraphic makeup of 
the community. Use of- existing data edited through this 
format can be extremely useful for needs assessment. Because 
so many data are already available and because use of such 
data can reduce the resource requirements for needs assess- 
ment, full consideration should be given to use of this format 
before decisions are made to collect new dat^. ' ' 

Basically three variations of this format are used to faciliti<5^^^ 
the collection and recording of data. One variation consists of 
a listing of the ty]pe(s) of information to be collected with 
blanks to record the information, lliis format 1^ particularly 
appropriate for collecting summarized data that has already 
been quantified, as shown in Exhibit 105. j 

-1 

Exhibit 105: Summarized Data Form 
' for Documentary Information 



SUMMARY OF STUDENT INTELLIGENCE SCORES , 
Year Range School Enrollment 


1969 


67- 


154 




1,026 


1970 


62 - 


156 


1 


1,125 


1971 • , 




160 




1,008 


1972 


64'- 


149 




1,008 


1973 


69- 


139 


. / 


1,003 


1974 


.82- 


151 - 




605 


1975 


85 - 


161 




636 . 


1976' 


84- 


159 




710 


1977 


85 - 


161 


% 


703 


1978 


8r - 


162 




723 
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As illustrated, these data may simply be recorded from 
existing documents. The data to be recorded have been pre- 
determined and can be recorded in summary form. This for- 
mat caft be used fof fccording -data about many variaBTes. 
F amily income, average yearly income for the community, av- 
er^e daily attendance, student achievement scores, number 
of families residing in the community with school-age chil- 
dren, number of professional staff members, ages of students 
and/or professional staff, years of experience of staff, years of 
professional education- for staff, and number of absences are 
only a few examples of data that have already been quantified 
in many schools. 

This format also allows for preliminary analysis of data by i 
recording data by groups. For example, the format in Exhibit 
106 might be used to examinmrelationships between income 
level and average daily attendance. 



\ 



Exhibit 106: Relationships between Ihcome Levels 
and Student Attendance 


INC OMt LEva 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 


AVERAGE 
DAILY 
ATTENDANCE 


RATIO 


Loss th.m $10,000 


^ 356 


297 


.83 


$10,000 - $20,000 


678 


660 ,^ . 


.97 
.99 ■ 


$20,000 - $ 30,0(K) 


454 

1 


448 


$30,C0(>.. $40,000 


215 


• 209 


.97 


Over $40'0D0 


58 


42 


.84 




Groups may be formed on the basis of many factors, such as 
ethnicity, numb^ of years in the school or community, grade 
level, sex, family characteristics, institutional affiliation, and 
membership in organized community groupsPData collection 
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combinations can provide data appropriate for identifying 
correlations among numerous variables. 
_ Another format variation makes use of coding of variables. 
nilKis fdrrhat categories" orcoiitent are identified and defined 
in much the same manner used for coding direct observations. 
Each category is explicitly defined in terms of indicants 
(Riley, 1963, p. 331). As with categories for Direct Observa- 
tion, the categories must be exhaustive and mutually exclu- 
sive. Rules are established for assigning information to a*Spe- 
cific category and are used as a guide in data collection. In- 
struments using this format consisj of two parts; "(1) a code, or 
a set of code designations, made up of numerals, symbols, or 
names of categories, the code lists all the points or intervals or 
categories marked off on each dimension of eacK property. . . . 

(2) coding instructions which, on the one hand, define each 
dimension and its categories in terms of the conceptual model, 
and on the other hand, specify the kinds of data to be taken as 
indicants under each category" (Riley, 1963. p. 331). . 

In other words, devfetopment of this format requires (1) a 
conceptualization of the properties of variables; (2) explicit 
dehnition of variables in terms of their exhaustive indicants; 

(3) identification of vpiables in terms of some type of code — 
numerals, symbols, or category names such that" specific cases 
can be classified into only one code designation; (4) coding 
instructions or the rules by which specific cases are assigned 
to one category or another. Information is examined to identify 
cases which meet the criteria for -Category assignment, and- 
each case is coded (tallied) into the appropriate category. 

A simple illustration of this procedure is the coding of indi- 
vidualis according to categories (levels) of income. Categories 
are specifically defined to include all cases of incomes within 
a given range and to exclude all cases that do not fit within a 
defined category. As specific cases are identified, they are 
examined to determine their "fit" with categories and tallied 
within those categories.^ This is illustra|ed in Exhibit 107. 

Categories may be defied for any meaningful unit of infor- 
mation related to needs assessment. Leadership, styles, teach- 
ing styles, categories of student achievement, and categories 

1 
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/ Exhibit 107: Income Categories Used 
* to Illustrate Tallies in Categories 



10,000 


20,000 


30,000 


40,000 


^ 40,000 


IHJ fHJ 


. mj r><j mj 


ruj mj mi 


mi mj mj 


mj mi 


fHj mj 


jffu ruj ruj ' 


mj mj rtii. 


* .mj mj mj 


mj mj 


rtij ruj 


fHJ mi rtij 


mi mj^ mj 


mj mj mi 


mj mj 



of parent interactions with schools are examples of types of 
categories that might be defined. Once categories are defined, 
data related to the categories may be obtained from a aumber 
of sources. For example, categories of parent interactions with 
schools may be defined and difta obtained from teachers, prin- 
cipals, Counselors, and purses* records; from PTA attend&nce 
rosters; from school visitation reports kept by teachers or prin- 
cipals; or from "Back Jo School" sign-in sheets. 

Categories might be defined and symbolized as shown in 
Exhibit 108. While these categories have not been empirically 
determined, they may be assumed to be inclusive and mutu- 
ally exclusive for illustration purposes. With these definitions; 
existing documents can be examined to determine speiSific 
cases which fit into each category. A more systeipriatic ap- 
proach. is to identify a random sample of parents, then to 
examine records; to classify cases into each category. From this 
type of analysis, an overview of the types of parent interac- 
tions with the school could be ^determined. ^ 

Another variation of this fornHrt-Ju^Ss^ating scales as a 
means of assi|riing values to the variables being studied. The 
rating scale is particularly useful for examining cturicular 
materials and documents rej^ated to programs. Teacher lesson 
^lai^s^ for example, can be rated on the basi» of inqiuslbn of 
pre-deteriDined desirable components, such as ob)ective8» 
pr^sessihent activities, variation of learning activities, and 
evaluation and leedbackjlctivities. ^ 

In developing such formats, the sp^ific components of the 
variable to be studl^ed are explicitly defined. Rating scales are* 
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Exhibit 108: Categories of Information 
for Needs Assessment 



Parcnti who have had m recorded interactiom with the tdlool 


1 


during the pait years. 

Indicants: These are parents who have neither contacted nor been 
contacted by the school; and who have not interacted with the 
school in such a way that they can be classified Mo any one of the 
following rtiree categories. 


PareiHf who have negative Interactions with school. 

Indicants: Parents who come to schodi only when contacted 
about a problem. Parents who contact school only when there is a 
problem (Problems may relate to student behavior, grades, 
truaocy, absenteeism, iilness, disciplfine, grade-placement, 
ledcntfr-siuaeni confrrci, pupii-pupH confuct, teacner-parent con- 
ffitt> conflict between pupil and other school petsonr>el, student 
Vse of drugs, smoking, dress & haircode violations, vandalism, 
excessive tardiness fighting, disrespect to others, abusive lan- 
guage, leaving' school without permission, refusal to accept 
punishment from. s<:h(jpf personnel, excessive punishment (or 
unjust punishment), objections to school rules or practices). 


2 


Partnts who have poiitivc mtcractions with sdiooti* 

Indicants: Parents who ieek contact with the school land with 
whom contact i$ sought) when there is no student problem or 
conflict. (Such contacts may be in»the form of k:hool visits to 
discuss student progress, school^curriculum or extra-curricular ac- 
tivities for students; PTA or PTO meelings or functions* school 
activities to which alTparents are formally or informally 
invited— eg., plays, jHograms, schooLvisifatiorractivities.culture 
fairs, open house, athletic functions, concerts, awards programs, 
field days, intf rschola^tic league cd'mpetitions; planning meetings 
for needs assessment or program development;, volunteer ac- 
tivities, such as tutor ihg, sponsoring pjirties, driving stuc(ents to 
school outings, giving talks or denrwnslrations.in a currifcutum- 
related area; sponsoring or coaching school events or teams; in- 
formationat . meetings related to some aspect of school 
functions— planning for school parties, ^^veerteadef uniforms, eic.% 


3 3- 
<^ 

■ •■' ' \ 


»P[arfnl$ who have both positive and negative interactiont with 
' school. 

Indicants: These are parties who have4nterattioTi$ vyHtch fit into 
both cate^o^ 2* and 3. not make judg|ients based on fre^ 
Quency of^^rte type o^ interaction above the other type. If parent 
has had iqt positive cqfitacts and only one ^egatKe contact, that 
parent ts stiirdassified^into this category. 


4 

V 
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developed to qoantify the components oti the basis of absence, 
presence, and quality of desirable characteristics. For exam- 
ple, for obj^tiv,es found in teacher lesson plans, h rating scale 
might ije developed which "deffnes pajnts on the scala as 
shown in Exhibit 109. ' 

Exhibit 109: Sample,Rating Scale for Lesson Plans 



0— Objecdvos not inc luded 

•• - 

1^ Objertives mc ludocr but intendecJ outcomes^.are vague or ambiguous, no., 
^ performance c ritieria or conditions ihc luded.' ' ^ . * *. 

2--C)b)ectives pearly stated in terms of student behaviors. 

5 -^(>l)),ect.vt's clecir>y stated m terms of student behaviors ^nd perfovpance 
criteria. 



4~()b|ectives clearly stated m terms of student behaviors, perforn>ance criteria^ 
and conditions under which behavior shoyhjf'occur ^^j^^:^^ 

—— — ^ ; 

With this type of ratyj^ scale, in which successive ratings 
are based.'on an accyniulation of desirable characteristics, it is 
relatively easy^^ake objective judgements in assigning rat^. 
mgs. Instruprents including such scales may be used to collect 
data al^pt a number of programmatic, organizational, and 
people variables that jcan be useful for a needs assessment. 
SucTi data can be obtained from a variety of sources which 
presently exist in documentiiry form. 

These formats are illustrative of the types that can be used 
for quantifying data obtained through Documentary Analysis. 
While data obtained through this format are subject Jpl the 
limitations described in earlier sections of this chapter, this 
format is certainly a viable and useful one for needs assess- 
ment. Vast quantities of data are already available related td 
educational institutions, the community, and their various 
components. These data should be considered as a means of 
conserving needs assessment resources. In" addition, these . 
data must be considered if a total picture of the targets of 
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needs assessmeiit is to be developed during the data collection 
• phase. • . * 

TnTfiissecUon of the chapter, sixdifferenrinstrumentatibn 
formats have"been discussed and illustrated. Eagh of these 
« formats can provide useful date 'for needs assessment. While 
some formats are more appropriate for collecting infoHhation 
abodt some variables, it is not* only possible £ut desiSble to 
use combinations of formats to collect data. For exai|ple, the 
combination of Documentary Analysis/Numerically|befined 
and Direct pbservation/Descriptive can provide a comprehend . 
sive overview of the demographic characteristics of the school 
or commiSnity. Student achievement data collected through 
use of the Questioniijg/NumericaTly Defined format can be 
verified through Documetitary Analysis/Descriptive of student 
products, such as worksheets, reports, notebooks, or unit tests. 
A more thorough assessment of teacher competency tan be 
obtained if both Direct Observation/Numerically Defined and 
.student perceptual data obtained ^ough.QuestioninB/Des- 4 
criptive are m?ed. Again, it is emphasized that choice of in-; 
^ strument format is a matter of determining the "best fit" be- x. 
'tween information desired, the.analysis and reporting proce- 
dures to be used, and appropriate formats. 

Needs Assessment kistruments 

In previous, sections of this c^ter,. categories of variables 
rfelated to the targets^ of a needs Usessment are identified. In- 
strument formats hav6 been discussed in terms of combina- 
tions of data-collection procedures with data-recordipg DEtt__ 
ceclures. In the latter discussion, examples of ne^'ds assS«^ 
ment instruments were used^ to illustrate the formats and. to 
some extent. theiF^appropria'teness for some pf the* variables. 
Needs Assessors have been qautioned to makp^ecisions about 
lijstruments in terms of which Tormats- pirovie the most reli- 
able and vali,d data in the most ^pedifio^rtpmanner. Inthi» \. 
;sectiori, formats* that c€fn be used to /Collect data about " 
bategoriefe dS variables'are identified. In making selections, the 
advantages, disadvantages, limitations, and data yield for tfacfi 

forrnat should be considetfed. ^ . * 

. 

,■• ' • • * " 

«• . . ■ 
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Exhibit 1 10: Categories ofVariables 





4--QuMtkmki^Ni 




rkallY Dtfirifd 




2-~Oirfct ObMrvjIiorv 


S— OocimnUrf AiMfythyDetcriiXi 


ve 






b---OooimtnUry AtulytH/ 












Numerkaiy Oefkied 
















Int^ment Fonnati 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 










— r 










Sludenl Vdruhies 


f 














V 










X 


X 


X 


X 




J Altitudes. Vdlue«j, Inlerfsts 








X 


X 








i (>^dls jnd Priorities 










X 








4 BohdviLH * 




X 


X 






X 


X 


> 


S Knowletigtr. ^ 








X 










b S<x:ic|l()9Kdi C ontext 








X 


X 






B 


Teat her ann/Pro<^ssor Vartdhies. 


















1 PefSorul CHarat tenstK s 




X 




X 


' X 


X 


X 




2 Attituck?<< t^ard students. s( hex 


)l. programs 






X 


X 








) Coiils arfrf 65hof ittes ^ 








X 










4 Cofnpeti^nt*^ ^ ' 






X 




% 




X 




S Behaviof 




X 


X 






X 


X 


C 


Admmistfatofs 


















1 Personal ChacACtrfistKs^ 








X 


X 


X 


X 




J Attitude toward pedcl^, school, programs 






X 


X 








\ Competence - ^ 






X 




X 




X 




Parents dt>d Community ' , 


> 
















r Perwnjil CharactensiKi'** 








X 


X 


)C 


X 




2 Current Condthom 




X 


X 


X 


X 








y Attitude toward people, i^hool. 


programs 






X 


X 






















A. 


CurrTcuUr Programs, tesM>n U/)it, and Module 
















1 Content and Sequence 
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X 
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X 
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• X 


X 

> 


X 


^ 


A. 
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X 


X 
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X 




X 


X 


X 




Adminiitratton 

\. I^mbnhtl * , •. 






X 




X . 




X 








i 


X 


X 


X 




X 
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0 


X 


X * 


X 


X 




4. Im(nictk>n , ^ 






X 


x 


X 


X 


C. 


MjnatmeM Climate 




t 














1. School Salis^Mlkin 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X ' 


■ >» 
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X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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Exhibit 110 lists categories of variables. Instrliment formats 
l(yAl^. ?™.?y 1^ Msed tpjcpllect data related to each category are 
identified in the columns on the right. 

■ 'Summary . ^ 

. Two factors related to the selection and development of 
needs assessment fnstruments are determination of the vari- 
ables associated with the people, programs, and organiza- 
-Uonal structures which are the targetaof a needs assessment 
a/id the instrument formats approprfate for obtaining^ data' 
•about the variables. Categories of variables related to each of 
the targets have been, identified. (Spe^^ific variables within 
each category are listed in Appendix\AO Specific variables 
and their indicators or properties constitute tl;ie content pf the 
Needs Assessment instrument. 

Six injstrument formats have been identified based on the* 
interactions of c^ata-collection procedures with'data-recordjing 
procedures. Th«mat types ar0 (1) DirecJt Observation/Descrip- 
tive, (2) Direct Observation/Numerically Defined, (3) Qiies- 
tiontfig/Descriptive, (4) ''Questioning/Numerically Defined, (5) 
Documentary, Analysis/Descriptive and (6) Documentary^ 
Analysis/Numerically Defined. All, of these formats are useful ' 
for needs assessment, though so;ne may, be more approprie^te 
tban others for 'specific variables. Thorough data. collection 
wodld probably require the use of all formats, paSicularly 
those emplo ying Documentary Analysis. • . 

FinalljUl chart has been presented that should help peeds 
assessors ipake decisions about instruments based on selec- 
tion^ of Variables and appropriate formats. \ ■ 
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APPENOHt'A ; t 



Listing of Potential Study Variables 



/On the following pages |4re listed a number of potential vari- 
ables for a needs assessment. Drawn from a survy of previous 
studies.^this listing is designed to stimulate ideas in needs 
assessors. A box precedes each variable as a way to identify 
promising ones for your study. 

Variables arel;%ganized aocordiKglte syb-categories of the 
three tarJets^^Hne needs assessmeint Exhibit 110 (in Chapter 
10) provijl«^ perspective of this organization and a guide to 
locatiHtfvariables. 

f . • \ ^ ■ 

l Peopl^ 
,A. Student variables 

1. Personal characteristics / ' , ^ 

□ a. Age 

□ b. Ethnicity " 

^ □ c. Grade * * . . 

' □ d. Religion 

□ e. S#x 

□ f. Place of birth 

□ g. Current address 
P h.x Lengjth of time at' current address 

□ i^ Location and Length of longest residence 

□ j. Number of siblings 
\^ □ k. Birth order in family 

□ L Modeiof transportation to and from school 

□ m. fTtftyel time to r^ch school 
. * . . On. - Amount/necessity of outside work - * , 

□ Punctuality , * v 

□ p. DegrtD0 of responsibility displayed . 

□ q. Speaking vocabillary,^ / 
r. Other . ( - ' 
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2S0 



□ 

• • 


a. 


f — 1 


b. 


□ 


c. 


i — 1 

□ 


d . 


( — 1 

LJ 


e. 


f — 1 
LJ 


I. 


f — 1 
LJ 


8- 


I — 1 
U 


n. 


LJ 


i. 


f — 1 
- LJ 


i- ' 


f — 1 
LJ 


k. 


LJ 


1 

1. 


□ 


m 


□ 


n. 


□ 


o. 


□ 


P 


□ 


q 



■ 4 

2. Altitudes, values, interests 
self-concept * 
Q-m As^ viewed- by self^ 
□ (2) As viewed from perspective of others 
Lociis of control 

Feelings about peers— those of same race and those of 
another race 
Cooperation with peers 

Perceptions about school, transportation, community 
Effect of parents' attitude toward academic excellence 
Attitude toward school ' 
Amount of reading time in the home 
Amount of time^pent watching television 
Amount of study time 
Participation in extracurricular activities 
Attitude toward work, success 
Willingness to sacrifice 
Attitude toward property 
Desire to learn 
Alienatjion and estrangenvent 
Other 

3. Goals and priorities / ' 

□ a. Desire for higher education 

□ b. College and career plans . ^ 

□ c. Desire to excel 

□ d. Preferred occupational level 

□ e. Lifelong learning plan • 

□ f. Other ^ ; 

4. Behavior { ' 

□ a. Signs of overt and latent hostility ' 
• □ b. Incidence of laughter and anger 

□ Disturbance in class 

□ d. Vandalism * ^ 

□ e. Withdrawal and non-participation 

□ f. ^Hesponse to strangers in school environment 

g. Behavior in peef group An classroom and on the play- 
ground" 

• □ h. ^Participation in school activities 

□ i. Fighting ' ' ' , 

□ j. Harassment * / ^ 

□ k. Swearing ^. ^ > 

□ 1. Name-«Ung * ' - 

□ m. Arrests • ' 

□ n. Other 

5. Knowledge ' ^ , 

.! □ a. Cognitive abilities, (sensorimotor, labeling, patterning, 
and attribution) 

□ b. Pre-school attenplance (nursery, kinderaarten) 

□ c. IQ » 
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B. 



□ d. VerbflJ tbility 

□ 0. • Reading comprehension 
f. Mathematio achievement 

G'g- " 

□ h. 

□ I. 

□ I. 

□ k. 



Learning .problems 
Learning styles 
Listening skills 
Communication skills 
Other 




□ a. 

□ b. 

□ c. 

□ d 

□ e. 

□ f. 

□ g. 

□ h 

□ i. 

i- 
k. 

□ 1. 



6. Sociological context 

Type of dwellingr(h6me, apartment mobile home] 
Size of dwelling (numbpr of roorfis) 
Number of appliances in home 
Number of persons living in home 
Number of generations living in home 
Type of coinmunity (urban, suburban, rural) 
Head of household (male» female) 
Languge spoken in home ^ 
Educational level of parents 
Primary source of income for parents 
Mother's occupation 
Other 

Teacher and professor variables 
1. Personal characteristics 
^ " Age 

«thniclty ^ . 
Appearance 
Personality 

Marital status " . ^ 

Political affiliations 

Grade or sub)ect taught " ' ^" 

Tenure • 
' Geographic area 'of high school from which graduafed 
Teacher training institution attendj^d— type of teacher 
trafaing prb^am 

Highest degree hel4 
CertificatiQn * \ ' ^ " 
''years of ttechlng senrice 
Yeyi^s spent teaching in minority situations 
Years (eachiqg In present school 
Annual salary 

I^fessionai association membership 
First entry as teacher or re-entering profession after ab- 
sence 

fendance at summer institutes 
^Participation In inservice training * 

lition in formal 'power structure (team leader, head 
teaser* etc.) v 
PositibQ in informal power structure ^ 
Other 



□ * 

□ b. 

□ c. 

□ d. 

□ e. 

O f . 

□ h. 

□ 

□ 
□ 



i. 

I. ' 



□ I. 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



m. 
n. 
o. 
P- 

q- 

r. 
s. 
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2, Attitudes toward students, school programs 

□ a. Alienation and estrangement 

n P^elings^bou^ _ 

□ €. Relationship with peers 

□ d. Perceived locus of control and autonomy 

□ e. Preferred student ability level 

□ f. Preferred socio-economic background of student * 

□ g. Expectations for students to excel 

□ If Attitude toward ability grouping 

□ i Degree of sex bias! 

□ j. Attitude toward change, 

□ k, Gpncefn for educational improvement 

□ I Slif^image 

□ m. Enthusiasm 

□ n. Degree of adaptability to innovation 

□ o. Support of st^hool administration ♦ 

□ p Support of Affirmative Action Program 

□ q. Racial bias 

□ * r> View of students as persons 

□ s. . Respect for teachers of other subject areas or grade level 
LJ t. Pride in teaching 

□ u; Other ' ^ 
Coals and priorities 

□ a. Plan to* teach until retirement 
. □ b. Career and educational plan - 

□ c. Job satisfaction based on salary 

n d. Job satisfaction based on working con^tjons 

□ e. Other 

Competence • . ^ 

□ a. Knowledge of subject matter ^ 

□ b. Reading of educational journals ' 

c. Hours per day sper^Jt in lesson preparation 

□ d. Time speAt in counseling 

□ e. Hours per day spent in classroom teaching 

□ f . Participation in ^school activities ^ 

□ g. Communication skills ' --^ 

□ h. Classroom management' skills 

□ i. Time management ability 

□ j. Decision-tnak i'o ^ rty le 

□ k. Problem-^lving approach * - 

□ 1/ Planning ability (goal formijlation. instrugtional design, 

evaluation, e^.) ^ ^ / 

□ m. Professional participation ' 1 

□ n. Ability to work wit^paople from different ethnic groups, 

quit<ir#] backgrounds, aikd socio-economic ehvlronmenti 

□ o .Supenision of aides and volunteers 1) 



U o . oupen^ision of aides and volunteers J) 

□ p. Umlerstanding of different cultures t 

□ q. Development of teacher-made materials ^ 

□ r. Student ovahiation 

D Motivational techniques 
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□ t. Wide variety of teaching strategies 

□ u. Recognition of specific skill deftciencies 
.LJ.v^ Knowledge olrorrective strategiei 



□ w Use of outside resources (resource persons, fleld trips, 
etc) 

□ X, Ability to develop good solf-concept in chUdren 

□ y Languages spoken * ^ 

□ z. Ability to specify behavdoral objectives " --^ ' - 

□ aa. Other ' 
5. Behavior 

^ □ a. Employment of strategfes for turning kids **on"— ob- 
servaiion of action opportunities, individual feedbacks, 
communication patterns 

□ b. Evidence of warm, positive regafcl for all students 

□ c." Grading styles f 

□ d. Interaction with teacher aides 

□ e. Individualized instruction— sensitive to different learn- 

. ing styles 

^ □ f- Positive reinforcement of culturally different values ^ 

□ g. Use of seating patterns — teacher controlled or free choree 

of students 

□ h. Use of alternative organizational patterns, suc;h as team- 

ing, grouping, open classroom, tracking 

□ i. Flexibility 

□ ). Support for exceptional child in regular classroom 

□ k. Rapport with parents ^ >• 

□ I. Home vjslts and telephone calls 

□ m. Ability to handle discipline problems 

□ n. Accuracy of record keeping 

□ o.'' Other * 
B. Administrator variables 

1. Personal characteristics 

□ a. Age 

□ b. Ethnicity ^ . " 

□ a Sex Os ^ 

□ d. Marital stahisV - 

□ a ^ Appearance 

. □ f- Personality - \ 

□ g. Undergraduate Instltutldn ajttended 

□ h. Highest degre^fheld 

□ i. Credit beyond highest degree held ^ 

□ I Socio-economic background 

□ k. Religion 

□ U Political affilUUcm ^ 

□ m. Experience with various ethnic, aocio/econopiic groups 

□ n. CwtiflaWon 

□ o. Salary \ ' 

□ p, TeachlimAcpiBrl^nce ' \ 

4 □ q* Names oHtdministrative poslUpns held (vice-principal, 
principal, curriculum supervisor) 
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r. 



Years ift administrative position fn that school 



□ s. Other 

■. 2. AttittlHft t nwflrfl n tilrlonto •i-hitj-tl ■ ->«jLj...jt..i.^^ 

»■ iuF¥Qivi stuvioiiiSt scnooit' MroBrsms 

□ a. Attitude toward change 

. □ U RdatioQship with teachers, other administrators 

□ c. Concern witK school's reputation 

□ d. Attitude i^bout school's problems 

□ e Attitude toward extracurricular activities 

□ f Attitude toward homework 

□ g Professional participation 

□ h. Policy regarding student suspension 

□ i. Promotion policy 

□ j. Attitude toward remedial programs ' 

□ k. Role perception, value, attitude, interest 

□ 1. Attitude toward student transfers (both in and out) 

□ m. Support of academic programs 

□ n. Other 
3. Competence 

□ a. Problem-solving ability 

□ b.^ Personnel practices 

□ c. Student attitude toward administrator 

□ d. Knowledge of administrative theory 

Q e. Implementation of sound administrative practices 

n f Application of knowledge of teaching competencies 

□ g. Budget management 

□ h. Communication skills 

□ i. Time-management ability ' ^ • % 
■ c □ j- Decision-making ability 

□ k. Ability to preside at faculty meetings, PT.A. 

B* 1. Long-range planning ability 
m. Supervisory skills 

□ n. Teacher/counselor evaluations 

□ o. Staff development 

□ p. . RappoVt with community 
' ' *^Q^q- Other 

C. Parent and community va^bles 
1. Personal diaracteristics 

□ a. Geographic location • ^ 

□ b. Racial mix of community 

□ c. Populfttion/size/rate of growth 

□ d. Rural/ftuburban/urban/inr^er^city community 

□ e. Physical characteristic* 

\ □ f . Maior economical/industrial employers 

□ g. Special community characteriitics 
^ □ h. Community piarticipation patterns 

□ i. Political climate ' . _ 

□ }. Relevant 1970 census information on conununity and 

school attendance areas 

□ k, SiMofPTA/PTO 

□ 1. Public relations 
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■ •••• ' ^ ■ ^^'^ ^' \ • . 

O m. Economic Index 

h/ Niimbor of iadults in households 

□ p. Parks and recwtioltlriJRacilities 

□ YMCAorYWGA ^ , 

□ r, Other ^ ^ . r - 

2. Current conditions . ; 

□ a. Age diatribution . ' • , 

□ b. Birth rate w * • 

□ c, Crim<^ and delinquency rates 
O d. Bti^ineas and comraerci^ enterprises 

□ a, Industriial influence - * 
- □ f . Agricultural influence 

Q g Socio-jM^onomic condition >' 

□ h/ Transportation fadilitiM 

□ i. Recreational facilities tofirdti Its and youth 

□ j. , Cultural opportunittes 

□ k. Financial resources—tax base, response of citizens to 

taxation requests 

□ I. lob opportunities (community, state, national) 

□ m. Residence requirement 

□ n. Voter participation - 

□ o. School*parent communication level 

□ p. Citizen attendance at aH governmental body meet) 

□ q. Adult educational oppcHTtunities 

□ r. Community reaources available 
s. Community resiource file , 

□ ^ You»h services 

□ u. Probation anc^ pcuple. services \ 

□ V. Speakers' bureau , 

□ w. Other ^ 

3. Attitude toward students and schools 

□ a. Parents' degree of school/community involvement 

□ b. Frequency of PTA attendance 

□ c. Attitudes and expectations of business/conununity lead- 

ers, of civic organizations and civic leade](«r» of religious 
leaders, and local political officials including police pffi- 
ciftls " ■ ' ^ ■ . . 

□ d. Attitudes ahd salient concerns expressed by community 

groups ^ 

□ - e. Feelings about the school/teachers/administrators 
O t Concern for student survival skills 

□ g. Perceptions of educators/administrators 

□ h. Participation in parent volunteer program 

□ I. ''Booster'' clubs and their involvement in extracurricular 

activities 

□ |: Newspaper publication of scKool activities, disciplinary' 

actions, academic rankings 

□ k. Number of visitors to schools 

□ I Other : . ♦ 
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4. Goals and priorities j *^ . • s 

□ a. Barents' desire for aGademic excellence . . , , ■ ^ 
l^rj -iXr •Parents- desire- -foF-childfeii S'atti^iiniTi^nt ^" 

□ c, Emphai|is on college preparation, vocatiahal education, 

both*- , 
n d. Citizen response to school bond issues . i. 

□ e. Citizen response to school taxes i. * 

f. Other , — . ' . * 

5 Sociological context , * . 

□ a. Size and racfal mix of PTA/PTO ^ ^ 

□ b. Existence of parent/ccimmunity advisory committee 

□ c. Percentage of children transferred to private schools year 

before?year after desegregation 

□ d. Dominant Itoguage spoken in homes 
O e. Number of single-parent homes 

□ f. Community jupport/resources 

□ g. Other 

Program;s ^ » . 

A. Curricuiaf programs , 
1. Cptiteqt and sequence . 
'O a. Curriculum areas ' . 

db; Extracurricular areas * 
% □ c. Multicultural areas 

□ d. Ekceptional children e4ucation 

□ e. . Corpmunity education 
D f. Adult education 

□ g. Free kindergarten \. ^ - ' - ■ ^ ' 

□ h. Drug/crirhe education 

□ i. Senior citizen program » 

□ j. Vocational education 

^ Q k. Counseling program^ . 

□ 1. / Inservice projgram . | , ^ ' ' 

□ "W. After-scho©l programs ' ^ ' 

□ .n. BiHngual education ■ ' . 

□ o. Alternative education . . ♦ 

□ pr Health/nutrient education ' * . 

□ q. Career education, . . , . 

□ f-, Sex education * 
- □ s. Xultural knovi^Iedge 

* □ t. • *Ybuth progprams , 

□ u. Depmdence-lndep^ndence training 

□ v. Sumrner; recreational programs / 
O w. Standard children's literature 

□ x. Examination and UM of information 

□ y/ Acquisition of informatio|i and $ki\ls to enter world of 

Work / ' 

□ z. Nurture of desire for continual learning • * » 

□ aa. Developmeitt of ability to adjtist to changing demands of 

society - 

□ bb. 'tSpe of leisure'tiiTie ' ^ . ^ 
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□ 
□ 
□ 

Q 

O 



b. 

c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



n cc. DevQldpment of tkUU in management of resources ahd 
man's environment * 

□ dd. FAmily living ulcilU ^ . _ , : _ 

□ ee. Vocational rehabilitation .^ ^ . 
. Q ff. . Upward Bound Programs 

D 88- Other . ' ^ 

2. Strategies and methods 

□ a Disciplinary program 
Media program 
Values clarification 

Usa^o^iehtific method to solve everyday problems 
Appreciation of arts and crafts 

Behavidr modification and attitude toward change 
thcough reading.program 
Classification and reasoning 

Qreative flexibility and fluency *' ; 

Cultural insight through a foreign language 
Experimentation m science ^ 
Expressive skilPin arts and crdfts 
Fqrmulation of generalized conclusions in science 
Acadetnic-iangaged time I v , 

Individualized apprdaches ; * . 

targe group inatruction v j * 

Small groiip instractton . ; 
Scheduling \ ^ 
Long-ran^ej:urriculum plans.and objectives / ,^ - - 
Student evaluation* used 'for contin^^ instructional plan- 
ning and improvement ■ ' - 
Multi-cultural approach ^ \ 

Creative self-e'xpression through various^media 
Acceleratailptograms' \ * ' 
Remedial programs ^ » ^ -» ^ 

Other ' 'T ^ ■ ^ ^ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ p 

□ q 
r. 

□ s: 



g- 

h. 

t/ 

)• . 
k. 
1. 

m. 
n. 
o. 



3. Resourcf 



□ 

,11 
□ 



□ 

C 
□ 



a. Xibra 

b. NumbsF^o/ libraty books 

c. Ungujlige tih . . ^ . 

d. Gytpnasfum \. . ^ > . 

g. Reading lab . - ' 

b- Media equipment > 
i. - Basiness locations willing fd hirf student tf&inees 
). Technology (uae of TV, radi^jetc.) 
k. Tutoring 'aarvlces 

}. , Supplementary boil>ks^,film8. etc. , ' 

m. Oth«r ^ - " - 

B. Lesaon. Unitt and module ^ 

1 Content and sequence ,„,^...^' 
' Da.*. Gapitaii^iation 
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□ b. Citizenship * < - ^ 

□ c. Comprehension of equations aifd iheqijalities, riumb 

P"nciple^, seti^. positional notation 

- O^- Cdtical-»a4in^ ~ - * v 

□ e. Geometric facility and vocabulary 

□ f. Gramm&r and usage 

□ 8 Knowledge of governments and history. . 

□ h. Decimals and percentages 
; ' □ i. Fractions 

□ ) Integers ' , ' 

□ k. Foreign language (oral and reading comprehension) ' 
U 1 Oral reading 

' □ m. Penmanship 

□ n. Phonetic recognition 

* □ o; Health and safety principles 1 

□ p.^^ Punctuation ^ 

□ q. ' Vocabulary 

, □ r. Literarydevices ' * ^ » 

□ s. Word meaningS:^Vopt8, prefixes, suffixes, syllables 
U t. Mam ideas and details 

□ u. Research skills in social studies 
' □ V. Graphs and tables 

□ w. Reference skills 

□ X. Written expression . * 

, □ y. Reading ' ^ ^ . • 

□ (1) Thinking-feeling process 

□ (2) Understanding of how children process visual 

symbolic information 
*□ (3) Use of reading as skill tbol 

□ (4) Reading in content areas ^ 

□ (5) Decoding ' * 

□ (0) Comprehension 

□ z. Other • t 
2. Strategies and methods 

□ a. Classification and generalization in science, 

□ b. Hypothesis formation in science 

□ c. Independen^ applications of mathematical skills and 

writing skills . ^ > 

SD d Inference-making ftx)ni reading selections 
e. Observation and discipline in science 
f. Relational-iraplicational reasoning— analogies and svV 
logisms * ^ 

llh Organisation 

A. Governance . ' ' 

, 1. Policies 

4 □ a. Grading Policies 

□ b. Dress/hair codes ' 

□ c Qpmmunity standards ^ 

□ d. Professional certification requirements 

□ e. State/local graduation requirements 
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□ f- Budgetary policies by funding source 

□ g. Personnel policies 

2 ' Composition ' . 

Q ^. Locat sclicjot board " '/ 

□ b. State Board of Education 

D c. Ethnic distribution by staff by position 

□ d^ Staffing patterns 

*□ e.* Student participation 
Administ^tion - ^ ^ ^ 

1 PersonnfeL • / 

□ a. Assignments of professional and nbn-priifessional per- 

sonnel ' J ^ 

□ b. Staff development plans and procedures ( 

□ c Teacher ^nure ' ^ • 

Bff. Guidande counselors , 
e. Special teacheri^for art. music, speech, etc, 

□ f. Librafian ' 

D g- Nurs^ ' ' ' 

2. Facilities > * 

□ ,a. Typology of school— traditional, bureaucratic, progres- 

sive, experimental * 
' ' □ b. Planned/actual size ofischool 

□ c. Physical design of school apd playground 

□ d. Transportation plan for studentSN busing overall and by 

race; amount of time 

□ e. 4 Adequacy of fitcilities \, 

□ (1) Acreage of plant site . 

□ (2) j\ge of building and equipment 

B(3) Cafeteria/hot meal kitchen ^ 
(4):Athleti^'field - ], 

□ (5> Ufirml^ or health room * ^ 
/ □ (8) Adequate air conditioning/heating 

□ f. Degree of vandalism 

3. Students. ' . . 

□ a. School enroHment plan 

□ B. Percentage of transients 

□ c. Tracking 

O d. Testing/placement 

□ e. * Annual audit report 

□ f, IQ Testing 

4. In3tructian - 

□ a. School book-turnover ' ^ ' \ 

□ b. Remedial pjrograms 
\ □ c. Mainatreaming • 

□ d. SJflite accreditation 7^ 

□ a Regional accreditation 

□ f. Achievement testing 

Sg. Interest »C»8ting 
h. Other 
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Mahpgemeat climatQ^ ^ " ) 

1- School iitisfaction - , * 

□ a- ^9r^p-out rate — causes and characteristics 
* B br- 7i'Vpidui^^uIan bf education ' ^ 

^ c. Social jWBf education (extracun-icular, counseling, erfcO 
l] d. Disciplinary records - ^ . 

□ e Crime rate ; 

□ f.. - Attitude and philosophy of administrators (classified by 

typology) . . 

□ g. Expeq^ations and concerns for pufxil pelrformance 
^ □ h. Pacing instruction ' » 

□ i. Locus cff responsibility for education— typology: aitocra- 

tic. shared goals, laissez-faire 

□ j. School valfies and norms * .. ' 

□ k. School spirit ^ 

□ J. Role understanding 

□ m. Attitude toward change 
Q n. Teacher tenure ' 

□ 0. Teacher turnover 
2. Interpersonal relations " 

□ a. Teacher interaction, ihvolvement in planning for educa- 
* * .tion ' 

□ b. Behavior of school cafeteha workers, janitorfe toward 

blacjk. white students and faculty ' ' 

□ c. Interracial groupings, friendships among faculty 

□ d. Tension in b^havioirpatterns of faculty/staff ^ 

□ e. Degree of camaraderie between faculty and students 
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ApJ»ENDIX B 

Selected Sources for Needs Assessment 



During the course of writing this publication, the authors 
. fouod several documents to be particularly helpful. For sev- 
eral varying*reasons, readers will also find that their under- 
standing and impLBmentation of needs assessment will be en- 
hanced by study of and reference to the publications described 
int^ls section. 

1. * The November, 1977, issue of pducajiona] Technology, 
17 (11"), was a special issue on needs assessment. Pdrticufarly 
enlightening are articles entitled^ "A Possible'^Taxonomy of 
N^eds Assessment," by Roger' A. Kaufman; "The Politics of 
Needs. Assessment, " -by Fenwick W. English; "Assessing 
Learner Kleeds with Criterion-Referenced Test^: A Working 
AjJproach," by Ray L. Sweigert, Jr.; ^'Needs Assessment Kits, 
Models and Tools," by Bell^ R. Witkin; "Needs Assessment 
and Instructional Designs," by Walter Dick and Lou M. Carey; 
and "Applications of Needs Assessment iiithe Public Schools: 
Three.Case Studies," by Raymond G. Melton.» 

2. The Bucks County Quality EducQtiontfl Program Sividy 
was an early needs assessnient project. Tpn goals were* deter- 
mined for the state of Pennsylvania, and instruments for pupfl 
self-assessments and general needs assessment were de- 
veloped and outlined in a series of twelve booklets which may 
be studied and modified for current studips. The booklets are 
available from the Office of the Bucks County Superintendent 
of Schools, DivisiojQ of Educational Servicps, Cross Keys 
Building, Routes 611 and 313, Doylestown, PA 13901. 

3. Phi Delta Kappa has cojoipiled a Workshop Packet for 
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Educational Goals and Objectives, subtitled, A Program for 
Cotvmunity and Professional Involvement. A listing of the 
packet'^ xontent&'-faik t^ ^oftvey the sig nificanc e tsf the en- 
closed material. With goal -cards, a dispMy board, and goal 

. ratjng discs, the packet includes manualslnd rating Sheets. 

u ' The manual^ infckde ^ery specific instructions on the 
writing of performahce objectives, arfd a myriad of forms 
which can be used without modification in completing a basiq 
needs assessment. The PDK materials are clearly written, and 
are- capable of being used without art extensive background in 
statistics or data processing. The packet may be obtained from 
the Commission^o4 Educational Planning, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Inc., P.O. Box 789, Bloomington, IN 47401. 

4. The University of California at Los Angeles, ^through its 
- Center for thp Study of Evaluation, has produced the CSEI 

Eiementpry S^.hoo] Evaluation KIT.- Desigtied for use by prin- 
cipals, the KIT contains goal cards, rating mats, question- 
. naires, goal-rating forms and a guidebook. Particularly signifi- 
cant in the CSE KIT is its rating of standardized tests. The 
guidebook also provides a sound theoretical outline, of ttie 
concepts of needs a^essment (particularly as apphed to the 
elementary setting). The KIT was first published by Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., Longwood Division, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
MA 02210. Later materials can be obtained by contacting the 
Center for the Study of Evaluation, (jCLA, Los Angeles CA. 

5. Belle R. Watkin's article m the specia^l issue of Educa- 
tional Technology was a summary and Updating of her valu- 
able book. An At^alysis of Needs Assessment Techniques for 
Educational Planning at State, Intermediate, and District 
Levels: The book contains three sections, the State pHhe Art in 
Needs Assessment, exhaustive desfcriptions of existing needs 
assessment models, and how to do a needs assessment. For its 
concise descriptions of various models, the Witkin book is still 
valuable; at the time of its publication (1972), it represented a 

' significant effort. The Office of the Alameda County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Hayward County, CA 94540, published the 
book. 

6. The NAP Game; Needs Assessment Package Game (B. • 
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lames, S. Freedm'an. and B. Huckaby)is a "Monopoly*- type 
game for illustrating the fconcepts of needs assessments. A 
*i«wktion/gamHig>appF©aeh, ^tt NAP-Gamh incimies a play- 
ing board, cards, discs, and Instructions for gn exercise which 
will help train needs assessors in a givei\ situation. It is avail- 
able from the'^'lorida State University, Teacher Education 
Projects, 415 Ndrth Monroe^Street, Tallaiassee, FL 32301.* 
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